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ABSTRACT . < 

\ ' 7 In response to a need voiced by a number of English 

teachers for new. ma terials that discuss the censorship problems of 
the 1970s, this book> presents articles that analyze the current 
climate regarding censorship, define the issues and pressures tiiat 
surround the subject, and suggest ways to handle censorship wnen the- 
problem arises within the. schbol/^on^ejct. The articles discuss 
censorship fr£)m a variety of perspectives that indude: reasons why 
censorship is on the rise; at this time; the historical, social, 
educational, and human dimensions of censo'rship ; the risks and ciiaace 
element involved in taking censorship issTies to court; and tiie 
characteristic rhetoric of censorship and an ticensorship groups. Ihe 
articles that present- Wfeys to deal with censorship suggest such 
appro^hes as preparing a, model policy and rules for selecting 
instructional materials and preventing censorship crises by preparing 
detailed written policies and rationales an^l "by communicating with 
parents. The book also includes a biblic^^raphy of books, journals, 
and pamphlets i>.n censotship and on procedures for establishing 
policies for material selection. (MAI) . f 
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Preface- 



Censorship is certainly not newin this country. The earliest censors 
proscribed sacrilege at least as strictly as obscenity. In Massachu- 
setts in 1^64 Thomas i\Kemp'\s*sJmitation of Chrisl was'deelared 
papist and therefore prtoscribed^Obscenity dases in the colohial 
period gerierally were based on legal precedents in the English 
. , courts, although the Massachusetts Bay Colony Act recognfzed 



obscenity as an offense 



everi before it was recognized in English 



cpn^m^on law. The criteria of intent of the accused aiad>porruption 
of youth were present f om the very beginning. The fir^ federal 
legislation was the Customs Law of 1842— aimed against the im- 
portation of indecent and obscene prints, paintings,Mithographs, 
engravings, and^ transparencies. Printed matterAvas not included. In 
: 1365 Congress enacted a law declaring^at thp mailing of obscene 
publications was a criminal offense. 

. The man who is credited with leading the fight for the .cenior^* 
ship of literature in the United States in the nineteenth century is, 
Anthony* Comstock. With -the help of a powerful, wealthy sup- 
porter, Morris K. Jessup, president of the Young Men's Christian 
Association arid founder of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Comstock formed the YMCA CorrtmitteeYbr the Suppression 
of Vice. Law enforcement Officials vy^re very cooperative, in 1873j_^ 
when Comstock becanie secretary of the New York Society tor ^ 
the Suj>pression of Vi^e^ Jy was even eAipoweised to mgtke arrests. 
He was made a^fjpecial agent of the Post Office and in that office 
engineered the passage of a more stringent Federal Obscenity Bilh 
Comstock Was later directly involved in the formation of.the New- 
England Societyi for the Suppression of Vice. He was very harsh in 
his methods, once boasting that he had'caused fifteen suicicl4s and 
had destroyed 16(Vtons of obscene literature. • ' * 

It is no accichiint that an increase^n censorship in the late nine- 
teenth* century coincided with an increase in literacy. Although, 
magazines wer^'still by and large under the influence of tKe '^n- 
teel" tradition, other materials Were becoming available for the 
common pqople. A bro|ider field of concern was thus opened up 



^ \ V:! ' . .. . •. Preface 

lor the: censor. iTic oommon people long had been assumed to be 
particularly susceptible to the /'evils" of obscenity, so a work was 
I'ar inorcf likely to be attacked once it was reprinted in an inexpen- 
sive edition. Many judicial detisrons siqce that timeliavc reflected 
this distrust of the common people? ^ 

. In the twentieth century practioal^y every decado has 'hiul its' 
Several writers decryjAg '^increasing- incidents of censorship. 'Jjiut' 
,een^\)rship incidents in the schools in tht^even ties" seem to repre- 
sent something nevV in both c^pgree and kind: The great benchmark 
incident occurred in the rfjiidyseventies in West Virginia. School 
hoard member Ahce Moore raised objections to parts of the tliree 
hundred 'different h^n^Uiige ar-ts textlJooks which the rexVbook 
Selection Committee had. ^ubmitted^ to tht: five-member Kanawha 
G()unty (Charleston) School Board "in April 1974. , She began a 
censorship campaign. whu:h would be heard about throughout th^ 
country. iMoore failed in her effort to get the board to veto the^ 
* books, but this did not deter her. With th^/hclp of varioqs fun.cHi- 
mentalist . religious groups and an organization called Christian 
American Parents ^CAP), she began a crusade agj^nst the books, 
which she said ridiculed d child's faith, called Biblical -stories 
\fables, and implied that , the BibK' was not. to be taken literally. She 
-also objected to Ihe use of fouf-letter words, to mor;J relativism, 
and especially to questions and Activities that tended to inpde the - 
privacy of the home and to \*subvcrt family relationships.'-' The ' 
protest spread; with- huiutreds joining, in ma|phe^ and demonstra- 
tions. rhrecNministcrs were arrested for demoi^fetrating'on School 
pmperty. ' * . , ^ \ ^' 

f'r^ie various aiHi-textbook groups decided to boycoit the open- i 
' ig of the schools in September, Their, picketing afid\strikes led 
to the closhig of the public bus system, a 'trucking terminal, mines, 
'and ^several stores "and factories. A compromise was offered by ' 
the^ Superintendent Kenneth Underwood thc^slop the violence. 
Under his" plan the texts would lie removed 'from the classrooms 
and reviewed for a thirty-day period^ The anti-textbook leaders 
would accept nothing less than pcrmanent^emo^^jLl. The extent to • 
which these leacfers believed in the righteousness of their course is ; 
reveided in a September,20 news itera in the (^har^^sttn Daily Mail 
m which the Reverend Charles Quigley: is -reported to have satd,' ' 
^^I am asking Christian people to pray tKat cLd will kill the giants 
that hav*e mcicked and made fun of dumb Jundamentalists. I know 
of several Biblical incidents wliere men^tied tu^stdp'the work of 
Godandaied."' > -\ ■ f 

Objections seemed to flill into the following categories; (1) any- 
thingVhich might be construe^l^as ridiculing faith, (2),calling'Bib- 
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IjGul Stories fiiblts or nlytlis, (3) use of- four-kt^tcr words, (4) toy 
sclectioir.or.qucstion iniplying moraf relativism, (5) any technicjues 
or l^roceclures in tcachling tliat^ might involve invasion qI' priyicyf 
(6) treating God as luul|^i, (7) anything that wouLrf" tend to^suby- 
vert fu.mily^relatiunsliipsT^{<§jaij,y treatment or$ex/(9) any an I V- pi' 
un-AmerieJri stane^(lO) n()nstawdpd Englfsh, ( I n anything^ 
might shovy disrespect (or qucstic)i|t»g) of authority, .(j2) ^irtielty^ 
and violence in stories, (13) unhappy endings and pc*r^^ctsive:s^^^^ 
in stories, and (4 4) over-concern with minurit^aei'at and ethnijc; 
groups. jr ' ' / ^ y ;\ 

• In the I'acc of growing agitation of tlie anti-texttKjok group a 
pro-textbook group 'called Citizens Concerned for Quality^Educa- 
tion was formed. Two ' ministers were 'its leaders, Jam'cs Lewis 
(Kpiscopal) and Ronald English (Baptist). Lewis accused: tiie aii ti- 
textbook/grotips of breaking the very laws they ' pretended to 
uphokL/lhe West Virginia Council of Church^cs, also aligned Ayith^ 
the prvKtcxtbook factio^i, Warned against any attempt to impose 
•religiyiii ideas on "^fiublic institutions as against' the fundarhental' 
concept of religious freecloni. ^ " > / , ' ' , . 

Following the cxplasiye .cipening of school, further demonsjifra-' 
ti(/is. strikes, boycotts^ and violence continued through the- fall. 
/)Ln elementary school was bomljiMv- cars were bombed, board 
.members were attacked, an'd fear reignccl. In November \he^chgol 
/ Board voted by u vote of four to one (Alice Moore alone dissented) 
in a televised meeting to return most of the controversial texts to 
the classroom. Parents who objected to*^thcir children usiit§ the 
books/ were given the right to rc'quest that athcrs be substituted. 
. Somtr ol t|je most>cpntrc)Vcrsial books were' placed in the library *to ^ 
be cn<^cked out only with written parental permission. * ^ 

riie; Kanawha County crisis was the most violent, far-rqachirig, 
long lasting, and surely the be»t puhlitized of the censorship cases 
of recent years. Iflutit was by no nic^jjis the only one, iTor was it at 
all isolatecl? Some oT the same national groups— the Ku Klux Klan, 
the John Birch Society, the National Committee on fhe Crisis in 
Educaticvi, Cari Mclntirc's Christian Crusade, Citizens for Decent ' 
Literature, Citizens Jor Decency llirough Law, the Heritage Foun- 
dation, and the National Pircnts L^gue— involved in Kanawha 
County were active as well intakes in .Qklahon^a, Texas, Georgia, 
Indiana^ and other states. ; . ' 

^Censorship protests arc on the increase, as are the number of 
people involved in a single protest and the amount of violence in 
the protests- This naight rc^flecp/the frustrations of people who 
feel they area pao/of a Sicjciety over which they have little inllu- 
ence. Many seeinno sense that society has moved in the wrong 



V (ln*ecUo!t..^^^ ()veF%vhi_ch 
.. . they iic^-I they ; still lijxyv, sj^iiyxc o^ the schg<)f 

• which 'are ailblcrimiii Avhole syAem. ThusrfVrotests nbwa-' 

clays arc likdy^o invJo^lveTssiics tha^ textbooks.::; , 

.1^' The iNational CoiHicil of Teachers of En^^^^ statfe?-ari3" 
. regioital affihafcs have long been cdncenic^ :with';m 
, ■ to: cc^isorship:-aiUi the^ of English/Th^ir :re^^()i^tl pf^p^^^ 

t^m. :Vecifc pubii^ cs articles orl 

. .<:msors|jip,'a^^^^ published such \voVlc^-W6feice^^ 

the SchooU^;!^ }^^^ Studies (19&/^). l^w ' Students:* 

/f^v/^^^^/ has-been arud many years,; with rts 'mo§t re'c^n^ 

revision, by^ K^^tV Donel^jc/n; in 1972, Another Jext(!i>sive revi^jUn is 
ill ptuGCss. State and .regional affiliates such aSjVisconsin ;( 1963) , 
Nevv: Kng{aUd>(l969); Arizona; (1969 and 1975), Iowa:' (19^5), 
Southi>astern Ohio (1976), and Indiana (1978):have devoted en tir^^^^^ 
bsues of their publications to censorship;.. '■ ' . \ . 

But at least since the vvell-publicized^^outbreak in VVest X^irgihia 
the reporting of that conflict at thje National Couneil' of : 
Teachers of EngHsh conventipn in New Orlearts (1974), therWiave 
been increasing requests for ijcw m4terials on how English te^checs 

' may cope. with censorship; With ii^idems of censorship spreading 
all over the country^ \he requests for help have aCceierited everi ' 

* more. When the NCTE Committe^^jon Censorship was rec^^^^^ 
and. recharged in. the fall of 1976,^ith tdward .B. Jcnkinscyn as; 
chairperson, o^e of its first flccisions was to publish helpful. jnate-. 
rials for English teachers to use in solving censorshyj problems. 
Dealing iLnth Censorship IS the r(^s\i\i, : / » 
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Ohio University • 





; th^y!^e^id;to; happening in caise they db ' 

'■/, ^v;fa|pe cenSOTSl^if^ yin ; ; vyhi) haye faeed; or are iFaxsirig 

:>/0/sbx^^ idefas f t^im kfiowijig \^ 

V introduGtory ajftide: h^pothj^izes thitVeerisorship ; 

; . riscy Hc;^ffcrs fdU^^^ 

f ;' .censors ati4 w 

^^ ' ^^ ^I^-that studi^rfts might jose th 
i^(|is: Burress; pbfintg out ffiat^^ 
• : ; • t^^d^^ aye h^^fiTdonc on aTtairly .regf^la^ b asis:^^^ leas/sihGMsSS 
} > His 1977 NGjf E survey^liffirii^^ 
^ccf;lerating. (jla^ 
■ , censorship 'has not yet cres^ 
J profession should re^pniflt'Sm^ cg^^ 
of x:ensorship th^UhjeL^tm 
/ thevhistoitj^i^, SQci^^^ 

theri^-^i ltd: alli;;^>V€ *do not vv^t to lose thaf interest Jj^^ 
Donelisprivs ; articfealcrtl teai^Ki^^ basic 



isisu^s arid jproMemS ijivcJving.d^ hpw > 

these relate to schooj cens(^^^^ no uriambigiSuV def iry- \ 

Uon pf obscenity^ as h^^ 

teacher niust learn to- gauge- cpmmu^ standards to sP extent, • 
^ile, at the sariie tinie^ trying jtp fce ; 
ing too severely what is offered in Vchopls; Boo 
themselves. The section concludes vvi^h Rbp^ 
of court cases as a ganri'e'pif charice;-v^^ 

or niay not win. The game is risky, butit eaji be won* if\ teachers 
play well and do not make the nfii^take of thinking that theoppo- 



sit^jfn is less than able 
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. , ■ ;^'^'\r''-v- : ' , 
tl4e.^c}Vo9l bpard^j^ • 

diction-: : . 

: ary. fron\, ji juhior^^W '\ r ^ v s . ; - . 

- The^:vdii:tioriai;y prot^ 

I55fi00 ,v^rd^ in tile 1550 pages of the: and focused only ; > 
\ an the s6;culled dirtV words. One parent in Eldon was reported as . V ' 

.spying: that it ought to be where you . . , 

\ and;I learned'^ street ah4^5Ahe igutter;^'^ A^b ' 

; i > bet in. Ce^ noted;' **\\(e*fe- riot i; bunch of weirctp^book * 4^ 

.buirncrs ou^ here, •'but we jhirik t^^;^^ 

; One of the hiore frequently criti^^H^^ w^^ / ' 

coiUtdver^ vyas the Word 
are *a. place for loyeinakingVahd \ 
: rigjh|js ^^nd intiniacies^ - " - [ - V IJ* - r 

-rA^ter re . 
about th<5^|^G :^ dismissi^thc^^' ^ ' 

: : banixings i^^ Mi^i>(^^ small towns! Many people ' ' 

belief B^t; ;^^ Wtivity takps place only in small ; \ 

td>\Tis; Such is not.^ indicates that '*cens»r- • i 

• " ship disputes are twice as likeiy tQ^ grow .up in large cities (with **, ; 
over 100,000 -residehis) than, Tn sni^l communities having fewer , 
ihair 2,500 residents* Large citie^^rer also;,50 percep ' ' . 

\Jto spawn such ca^cs* than are either middlf-sized brs^^ ; 
^communities.''* v ^ V " ' ^ ' 

n In 1976, the joihed four other dictionaries oh rt^^ "* 
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Dirty Dictionaries . ' 

purchase list for the entire state ot Texas. According to the\\Vu'5- 
li'ttcr on Intellectual Frccclom:^ ■ 

tducaiion Commissioner Marlin Brockeiie halted an expected 
protest against five dictionaries (American- Heritage Dictiomry, - 
The Douklf^day Dictionary, Webster's Seventh Xexv Collegiate 
Dictionary, The. Random House College Dictionary , and \Vebster*s 
Sew World Dictionary of the American Language) by slating that 
no works would be purchased that "present rflaterial which would 
'cause ,cmbUTrasshig situations or interfere in t^he learning ^imos- 
phete of the classroom." Complaints were cxpcotfd against def- 
initions for "bed," "knock up," '^faggot^' and other expressions 
with sexual meanings. 

Coniniissioncf Brockette's announcement was reported in vari- 
ous lexas newspapers on November 12, 13, and 14, 1976. Four 
months before lus announcement, Brockette received Bills of 
particulars from various grt)ups of citizens about the dictionaries 
that had been submitted ft^r adoption by the^ State of Texas. One 
i>t the [ettcrs called attention to these objectionable entries in 
W'ebsteryii'^yew World Dictionary of the American Language: 

- bed - p. 81 vt, bedded, bedding - 3. to have sexual intercourse 
with, bpd and board 2. the married state 
2. fag - p. 341 2. slang, a male homosexjittl; term showing con- 
tempt, also faggot. ^ 
'Sf horny - 'p. 459 4. slarij?, sexually excited - horniness, n. . 
< 4 . ' hyt - p. 460 3. d) having strong sexual desire - lustful 
kni>ck p. 529 (knock up) 2. slanyj,'to make pregnant. 
(). queer - p. 785 slang, homosexual; term showing contempt 
7. rubber - p. 838 3. c) slang, a condom " 

H.- shack - p. 881 shack up with (slang) to share living quarters 
with ( one's lover) 

9. slut • p. 908 1". a dirty, untidy woman, slattern 2. a sexually 
l^immoral woman • sluttish adj. sluttishly adv. sluttishness n,® 

CaUini* alteniion to iv^^o items in a Texas proclamation abuut 
tcxtl)i)oks, the dictionary protesters stated: 

.\fter reviewing the above referenced dictionary, wc ai^ of the 
opinion this is in vioIatK)n i)f' both'' sections 1.7 and 1.8. (Ac 
cording to the protesters, ihis'is'the wording of those two sec- 
•tiiHis of tlfe I txas procIainaticHi : 1.7 "Textbooks offered fyr 
.idoption shalUnot iruliulc blatantly offensive language (jr illusira 
tions." 1.8 "Textbooks offered for adoption shall n<u present 
m.iteri.il which coc^lil cause em[)arrassihg situations or intcrfer 
CIRC in the learning atmosphere of the classroom.'*] Majiy of the 
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woj-ds listed on the attached list coiilcr not be printed in a news- 
pafJer or said on television or on the radio. We find the words 
very offensive and embarrassing and feel many people would 
a^ce. Ever> word on the attached list violates the Proclamation 
as stated above and we respectfully request these words 1)^ de- 
leted or else this book be turned down for adoption.^ 

The ranoval of tlic dictionaries from the purchase list in Texas 
was hi^il by Norma and Mel Gabler, thV^elf-styleiit textbook* 
analysts who operate Rducatioual Research Analysts. The &abIeo 
wrote: ^ 

' Cod gave^)arenis a number of viclorics. In I cxas alone, the State, , 
^ l extbook Committee did a good job of selecting the best of (he 
i^ailable books. I'Ren, ihe State Corpmissioncr of Education re- 
movecj 10 books, im iuiiing -the dictionaries with vulgar language • 
and unreasonable definitions. 

WhcMi riiany parents and tc^ichers with wh(;m 1 have spoken hear 
ahoLii thc.bannfnt; of the dictionaries, ih^y begin asking questions 
about censorship activity in the Uriired States. Their questions pro- 
vide a useful framework for the rest of this article. 

Qjie'stion: Is Censorship Activity on the Rise? 

In my estimation, thru- arc nunc attempts at censorship novy than 
ever helorc. There are more than fifty s^tatc and national organi/.a- 
tions that are ei>neerned aboia all ihc edueati<MiaI materials used 
m the st liools. .And I beheve that the v^^ork of such organizations* 
is p^onl^)Lm^ many eiti/.ens to piotest te.\tb(K)ks% library books, 
lilms, and lu.mewoik assignmetits. 1 have read several recent sur 
veyb ol teachers ot Knglish in whi».h the rcscafrcher attempted tb 
determnu the scope ol cciisoiship aetivitl. When the^rescarchers 
compared the it suh^ ol re^trnt surveys with previous surveys, they 
nt>ted that teat hers afe now reporting more ineittents,ofcenst)rship 

V>ucslloo- VVIm ij, C-cuawishlj> Acllvlly oil llie Klac' 

I lllhlk lh(.. .wt a i< a..t ll.aj<.( ica:^,.!!^ ll.. I i . , 1 c . 1 1 » ^ a I 

t< mpiN Al i^.iN.Mship Tiist. hiaiu paitnlb Jo ..ol .etogni/.e llic 
su.[)ji"i t m.att i wi (Ai Kn^li.'.h lhe\ tImiK Uiai Krigluh lb 

diai^i anI.tUn^ n< n ti c s, \vi i on^ hniv.. uoun them^ s. ai.d readlil^ 
Silas Murnrr When ^-m.. patent,, do take th. time t., look at thcU 
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, chiklrcn's textbooks or to talk. with them about homework assign- 
ments, the. parents du not always understand what their children 
are domg,, nor do they understand why students are being asked 
to rea,d ee'rtam contemporary works oi literature. Consequently, 
the parents may become upset after they read sentences out o'f 
context or after they txy to compare whal they did twenty or 
thii-ty years ago with what their children are doing today, 
^ Second, some parents neither read nor like contemporary litera- 
ture. They object^^o^ seeing foi^c-letter words in print, and thev 
also object to any stories that show con-flict between teenage- ^ 
adidts. Que familiar cry of the' censors is that today's I- ' ■ 
^aixtUChristianT anti-parent, anti-government, in^moral, : 
.^Hhird reason that censorship is on the rise is tli. 
more of^iized groups are involved in att&mpts at censo- 
the one hand, we have group^- frequently calling themselves "Cun 
cerned-Citizens" and 'frequently obtaining materials and advice on 
eensorshjp from specific organizations,-who ybject to books tl\at 
they call^anti-God. anti-authority, and so forth. Ori the other 
hand, we have groups that object to books that they label sexist 
or racist. I have heard this latter kind ^f censorship referred to as 
••good censorship." But to. me. censorship is censorshuj whether it 
be labeled ^<)od (jrbad. " 1- ■ " 

.\ foi.rth^ reason for the rise in ce^isorship is that tho schools are 
a convenicQ* targcf lor unh^py citizens. Many people feel that 
thev cannot ii^X Washington, the state capitol. or even city halh 
Uhen thev become u'lhappy because of innatio-i, fedc^rai or state 
aVvs. the So-called ,no;al decluie. or anything else, tl#v want to 
lash out. -Burt thev doii't always know huw to attack the problems 
that -.eailv trouble then,. So they vent their spleen upon the 
schools. 



Uhcther electedVor appointed, school boauls must Conduct 
public meetings. Citueus who feel that the> cannot fight Washing 
ton can eoniplam tu^school boards because they are accessible 
And the sclu.ols themselves are opeiyevery weekdav, at least nine 
.nonth^ out ol the v ea, . Parents can go to a school and demand an 
audience v*.th the j.iincip^l. and he or she can't refuse to'sce them. 
.N>-i can a ilassiooiu teacher refuse to see parents 

Ik-cause the media have given the schools sc. ,nucl, puhluuN 
sUKc- the siudint protot movement of the sixlie. taxp..v ers liav e 
a te,„le,uv t,, teel that al(,f(,st everything that's WiuUg with 
M.cletv sten.., I.oin the s> ho„ls .So the ^chools l,a>e bec.nC a 
taigel iKU. taxi,,.yei. and cin.v,i.hip is one ..1 thcl. v^eapol.. 
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Question: Who A^ttempts to|Censor Materials in the Schools? 

Note how that question is phrased. The word^attempXs is signifi- 
cant since only a person in authority can actually censor materials. 
But anyone can bring sufficient pressure txj bear on a person in 
authority so Cfiat books will be censored. 

Peo.ple and organizations who attempt to censor school materi- 
als can b'e classified as follows. First,^We have the students. Some 
take books home and,sliow their parejits a few four-letter wLrds or 
controversial ideas, knowing that the parents will explode. Income 
cases. I think the students are simply trying to get out of \york or 
stir up trouble. Other students honestly ohir ' - . > because 
the lan^jii • " t ic^eas offend them. I^n' would 
fiiui sw: books for tliose sti ^ \ vould 

ask for tiiL , . . ^ 

' Second, we have those parents vVho are concerned with the 
language their"" children are readihg or with ih^ ideas they are being 

. exposed to. 1 thihk parents have a legitimate concern about what 
their children see and hear. But the question that , always arises in 
my mind is this: As a parent, do my rights of censt)rship t)r selec- 

. tion of materials. for cny children extend to the children of others? 
1 belieVe the answer to that question is no. 

Third, tliere are some teachers who censor j|uoks. Sometimes 
teachers censor books for the same reast)ns that parents and stu- 
dents do; other times, I think teachers censor bot)ks out ol lear. 
For example, in one very large school 1 know well, one parent 
objected cpiietly to Of Mice and Men. The teaehers quit teaching 
that novel and reyioved it from tlie elassrtjoni slfelves. When I 
ineiitioneil this incident at a conlerence, a teacher h'oin another 
schi)()l talked-vvith inc afterward aud leportctl that the ^auie thing\ 
oeeuned in the school in which she teaches. ^ 

rlie fouith group *d censor^ is school librarians. Myi^iylibiaii- 
ans, like many classroom teachers, fight any attempt at censorsliif). 
'But others. [)^hups out of feai *;t^ losing their jobs, quietK remove 
l)ot>ks from the lihrarv shelves. 

Fitth, we hat e those hool • adnUnlsl i at <m s vvlli; ^eiisi^i books 
h*»itietiines without leatlnig tliLin. In one cast, thai was iLi)v)rtcd 
Id ine. a siq)erinteiuieMt tlLinaiuled that *.las^iooin' lcaciie/"s stop 
teaLlung t O for Alj^trnun l>et au^e a'*lc:ading eiti/.en** objcc ted 

Id the buuk 1 he :,upei ititLiulent admitted that he had JU;t icad 
the Liuiie bui»k. Imi he ouiercd his teacheis lo stop Icachnig "that 
(llthy btn>k.'* Ill a second case, tlie supenntendeiil in Oakland, 
(latift.tnia, ouleicd Daddy Ktn u Sunibet Runner iciiioved trt^m 
the juuioi higfi sehwol lil>raiy slaelvcs on the l;asis ol one pa| cutal 
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.complaint ajict over tlic objections of her personally selected panel 
ol experts. Ihe.grdncl irony in tliat incident is tliat the ^uperinten^^ 
dent had been the direcHor ot/the Nalional Right to Read Program/ 
I'he sixtli ginup of censors is scliool^oard membcM-ji, In Islaiul 
Trees. New York, the newly ottcted school bdJTird-censo^ed at least 
a dozen books, rhat case is in tiie ci^irts. Tiie school, board, iii • 
Strongsville, Ohio, lost a case alter removing books from the 
scliools. Otiier sciiool boanls tliroughout the country' have ordered 
, l)ot)ks ^renioveil Ironi classrooms or library shelves. Some, hi{v(S 
l)eCnSuccc-sslul; otliers. lortu^uitely, have failed., r 

riie seventh group of. censors is tire clergy. Sevct^ incidents, 
have [)een^recipitateil by clergy, Proltjbly the most faiiWis is iM 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, battle that was ignited by. a 
scliool board member who was the wife oi^'a minis^^-r ancrtb -^ 'n 
t.!' (1 bv seviT.il ministers. On t^ic .jther iiaml, ten clcr 
1 .iwh.i Coi i\ fought attempts ill ^ensorsiiip. 

ihe eigiuii group of censors is tiie organizations that })n i^^iuiie 
censorship incidents. .Appendix 8 of James C. -Ilelley's Textbooks ' 
an irial gives this information about Mel and Norma Gablers' 
hducationJ Research .An.ilysts, hic, in Longview, Texas: ^*As the 
major textbook clearinghouse, the Gablers have thousands of text- 
book levii'ws their own, plus re\ iews from nijiny otiier sta-tcs. 
.Most ate bv page, paragraj)h, an^l line, prepared by parents fo/ 
parents, ami consitiei the age le\el antl knowledge of tile stutlents. 
1 iu-\ LOMLenttatL- on pointing out tjuestionable content. . . 

Otiief oroani/.ations ^iiat supply reviews {o\ concerned paient:> 
aie vVniei ua'.s Kutuie in .W.w Rochelle, New \'ork, the Jt^iui Bircii 
SocietV; P0.\M; (Paicnts ol New York limte), and tiie ijian> ^ 
eofi^eiiu d Liti/.cns gii)upb tiiat are spiiitging up acrt.>ss the codptry. 
Oigani/ations aLtivcK iuxolvcil in attempting to remote bookb 
tiial aic latiM oi ,sr.\i5t aic tiic National Oi gani/.aiii>n ,A WoynTeii 
(.V()\\ ) aiRI tiie pouiuil onJntenaciaJ Hookb foi (^iiildrcn 

It rs tlnipOn^ li. ausvvci thai (|Uebllyli Wllti . .X ilu.., 

Alul that Mm^li ^w>id ai.svvci would ff(jt l>i' a^ ^u.^g*• i a I h ,i i lun 
inlsKaJlu- Hul CO 1m' iUi^u. :,pcutl., I u>uaJ^N * He 
ihtM- hKuttL.i tai i;ct^\^ (ijL ^. 

1 .\..vil.-, U.i .ul..it:3» . i.i^:. 1 he. .M i-.uil..* J .^u.v.i.. a.. ....J ..J, 

1"^'^^ * Miljjci ti thai u.Achsib lothix belci [ h I 11. at 

"'^"^ ^l^"!^"' t.>i Pa. cuts pu^ut, lo . eusi^ 

l^o^'k:. th luU llUilk' Li.Lll iluldnu blioifhl l,C IL ..llu.' V. 
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Hi^ntoirs The Outsiders; John Iion'uvan's;*i?7/ Get There, 
n Better Be Wdrth the 7^/;,^ Nat " HentbtTs I m 'Really 
Drugged But Sothing^GeU Me Dqwn, F jluV My Dar- 

ling, My Hamburger, ox Pigrhan/^^d^ \^\\xmc*^ Are 

You rhere God? Jt*s^Me Margaret, and dbzens of utiicr 
popular books. Many protective parents' tlo -not want their 
su^is and /:laughters reading books about student conflicts'^ 
with parents, drig use' a abuse, sex, homosexuality, teen- 
age violence, the horrors of the ghetl^), teenage prej^ancy,. 
and so torih. Such parents seem to/ remember tlVe books 
'they read wlit*n they were younjf, and (hey want the 
schtK)l to tocus allentiqn i\n those bjW^s. The irate parents 
would have the scliools remove tliq-'Yorks ot^such authors 
as Judy Bluine, Ni^i Henioff, and Paul Ztndel and replace 
them with the novels of lieti)? Cavanna, Anne Emery, 
Rosanuuid I)ajardin,-and Jolin R. Tunis. 

/kc allelic dialogue. Proponentslof the back-to-basics movQ- 
meni-do not want their childijlen reading sententiQS that^xrc) 
rro^ grammatically correct. Tlx:,^ ol^jVct to stories in which 
aufliors liaVe characters sprak substandard English. In'othgr 
^v^ords, st)rne ccnst)rs believe 'that all characiers'in all books 
must speak standartt Kn-glisli at all times. Othierwise,- tlie 
j.enst)rs contend, their children vvill bu taught to use sub- 
stdluiard English, since iiicy wiUl^ ihiitate* the language of 
the chaiacters in btn)ks. ' 

1 Ik works oi *\juestu>>iiablc \viltci:j. 1 he, ^anl/.c-d ecu- 
suis liavc a tendency tt>> label authors as **questiuirabic" if ^ 
the t,eustjis dt) nt>t agree witli tlie ideas i>i the writeA, The 
organized censors decry antlioK^^ies tliat eojiitaiu scWies, 
poems, a>»d essays* Ixy sueh wiiters as Laiigstt^n Hughes, 
l)ick Cjieguiy, Ogdejl Nasli Rieliard Wright, Joan BAcz., 
^^ui .\laln>lm X» Such 1 w ritci J ai c also often iabclcii sub 
veisive " 

Ihc htciatuiL i)i iioiiioSLXu.il:) Is a pt^ilioii ol'a il^s 

sage tUstiibutcd by niembeis ol a Save Our (Jl^ldrcii gioup: 

iilly who wilti c oMii il. li Uons liclp.;cl sweep i/s lo viclory in 

h U)U Ja ihc bdL lie lias only b^un. ho wc vci . and s,>ui. wc will cdi ry 
t>ui campaign all ovci ihc nalioii Koi ycals lionK>scx ual& have 

i)cCy hoj<j<inj< ihc ncwi, v^iih ihcn Ji.niand;! fv>i c^ual righl» and it Is 
unic vvL pus'tiod l,avK 11 1.-) Unic lhai. alung Ailli rhic\c:!> and nmMici 
CIS. i\ic\ iic bijnJcd Ut/ ihc ^niiicis ihc^ ai c and rciiiov^d Tmni 
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society. . . . You can fight ro eliminate homosexual literature from 
our schools and hbraries. This includes works by such homosexuals^ 
as Kmily Uickmson. Gertrude Stein, John Milton, Willa Gather 
Virgmia VVoolf, Hans Ghristian Andersen, Trf^^c Williams; Walt 
Whitman, Marcel Proust, Oscafc Wilde, Andre Gide, Horatio Al|br, 
V Jr., 1. E. Lawrence. Jean Cdcteau, Truman Gapote. leaA GenVt 
X Gore Vicial, Rod McKuen.- '. ^ ^ 

^ 'A'vdsh/' Books that arc (recently labeled '^tnish'' include 

The Catcher in the Rye, Fleers fOr Algernon, SouLon 
Ice, Forever, ^Black Boy, Laughing Boy, Go Ask Alice, and 
must contemporary novels for adolescents, 
b. Ideas, teax:hing methods, and books that arc examples of 
"secular humanism-/' In the forewcird to JanK-s C. f i V 
> thoak.^ on I'rial, Congrcssr . ne^s <; , 

' full of iijim()ral Cimicm and violence, biased 

umani increasing the centraliz<:d power of a secular-hu- 
. , m^iistic state, will ultim^rtcly *:stroy th6 family, decent 
sodial stayitards, ajjd basic principles of decentralized 
g^ernmeftt tl>at safeguard ^-very American's individual 
^ ^ treedom/' Ihri^ughoui ^ Jext books , on Trial, the aUthor 
-grdrcates that seciilar humanism is a religion running ram- 
pant through Amcricji*s schools. ■ ■ . \ 
>. Kthnic .^itudie:^, drug education, • and so forth. Concerned 
parcnki can obtain petitions that ftiey can present to an 
, ad.rnuiistratoi or teacher that call for the removal of their ■ 
ehildren fri«n . classes in which ^ variety oe,.topics arc dib 
cubscd oi a variety of methods are used, Ihis petition, or a 
variation ot it. was picsented to ;eachers and/or adminis 
tiator. in lul:>ift, ()kla}H)nia, in 1975, in CuI'ver, Indiana, in 
m Deci kivcr, MinncM.ia, in and in Austm 

Icxa^, in 1977. 



ic^^i.i to ihc iiiiinicnuii ui jui , hild per- 
rnancnily uiid .pcc if icall> ro.rvc.i b> i.^. the p^cxn{i) Hi. faf.rilial 
iclanu^i^iup involving pcr.uiial icIatioH:ihipi. aililudcs. rcsporiMbili 
HC5. and lellgluQ:, and M>cial Iraini^y '^'^^^^'^ -^It-* prcru^iairvc of the 

Ificivioic i.c.ci^j ii.-iiiu.i lhai t>..i ^hiia 

^v.ll Mol be ci.roIK.J, L.^niclci. oi .ua.ic tl> paicicipaic ii. an> .ou.^c 
ui cta^v woiksJiop, iaid> gioap, cu . wliu.h iiuludcs. 1^i:.Imk liuii in 
ail) tiaMiag or cdu.,aUoi. li, sex ai.oJ /ui sexual alUludcj, pcisoi.al 
and Janul> jtiiolluiial dc ^ cl,(<pi,i i. innuspccll.c c X4iiiii. atloii of 
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crilicism of family lilt*, '^en^itivitv^^training," **magic circles," Fm- 
inan Development pro-ams, social, awareness, self-awareness or scH- 
, lUKlerslaiiding, situation ethics, value judgment, values clarification, 

moral value alteration, behavior Modifit atiofi. Reality Ihcrapy, 
ethnic studies," "Humanities," the philosopliies' of the Human^s 
relij^jon. the Occult, or any combination or degree thereof, wiNiou 
the co/isent of the undeVsigned cxpres* written and, signcd^pcric 
** mission. 

. That petition virtually rulf^ out tjic' teaching uf Knglisii 
as wc know it. Any tlicinc assii^nmcnt cuuld be cunstrvicd 
tij l)c altcmpls at "scll'-undc-i'StaiuUng''* qr **pcrst)iial . . . 

- M clopinriit rt'i'' "« if.v tricin*- I' ' ' '-'ii^ 

.v^w.u cLiliLiiai aspccis wl lainiKy lilc."' l^itcratujc Va|i 

alsi) be si) construed. So tliat leaves the diagramii^iijjg of 
sentenees which, I was luld, teachers^ o'f Knglisii in. a 
heavily eensored school sfstcm fbund to be tlie one safe 
activity- thev couhl assigrrnV) studi'nts. 
^ 8. Role pla\ ing^ ii\ Park Rapids, Minnesota, parents atteml- 
ing a niccling oi ^coneerned cili/cns ^ received a set ut 
guidehnes i''ar 'tKe %('lecti(jn ui public scluM;i material that 
included this statement: "ClassriMMu iriatcrials,^^tex ibooks» 
ct<.- .. nuisi uuL use ps*\ chutlrama (mle'p'layin'g) as a teacii- 
lui; luol." .\ hill was introtUiced into the lucfia'ha State 
Senate tliat called i'ui the abolition .ol rble playing as a 
leaching incthotl loi "die piirpijse ot classiiying, control 
liiiu;. t^f predicting Ijchav ioi . " The spulisor ot that dcteated 
Ijdl nurotUiccd anwthei bill tliai would have prohibitcti 
leaching inatei iols that picsciilcd "aadislic ur dcgiading be 
ha\itjr,'* that ni\ aiKil. "the pi ivai \ ut the pupil/tiie pupil'^ 
limine and ^iiiciits," and that v^^utained ''eitlicr picdanc 
M.aUiiients Ol dibicbpectfid stateiiients oi pictures regard 
nii; the icligit>us ui etiiical bcjicti ol t>ihci:s." Many people 
( ould ^ulj.^Liil^ ti> Vhi liKtjoi tenets i>t the proposed bill. 
Hl^\\^.^cl, the tiltual »pustii»iis aic thcic. Who dciidcb 
what l:^ 'Mct^iadliii; bclia\ h>i /' loi ii lo t ai it e 'M\ ould a no\ el 
bi u jc» u d bet aust i>l tlu. 'Mc^^latHllg beha\ it >I " <> 1 tMlCtd 
tin hai.u iei:».'^ Wlu. v\ i/ldtl en (oM c the bill? \\t>uld the t.ii 
l^'i . i uiciil i>( ih'ii anil siniilai billi> lead to a pA^liee blate 

.1 I 1 1 1 o 5 I /I u 1 . / 

1 ht .il>..( iK . .f ^wii.u.. n ...i. . J(. 1.. / oi " \ 1*. .11. ; 

iiui.i «.l tlu- Kan.u^^ti ( !. iSwaut id I', tl in a t Ii>n ilatcj 

lhat (t .Aibt.i ks "Uiji.d in (In 'si..d\ ..I ihi I'.nji^llih i.,u.i^iUi^c 
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sluill tcUch^hat traditiunaT rules of grammar arc a wurdi- 
- whik- subject for academic pursuit and - are essential for 
-^elfective eommunicitiotv among English speaking pcbplc\ 'V 
I'he saijie rule is a p^t of fhe Texas adoption requirements 
. - which James C. Ilelley notes were proposed by Norma aiid 
Mel Ciabler when tliev'werc called into K .n 1, , r,,,ur 
. ni 1974 

^ >(auiiK iii:> til;uut parents. 
y :-;Muichiic:>>^c*i:>tril>uted at a^nieeting in Park Rapids/ 
Minnesota, noted tliat classroom ^^nKKcri.ils, textbooks] 
audio and/or visual aids luust not portray parents as un- 
loving, stupi^i, hypocritical, old fashioned', possessive/ior 
in any^other negative way/' Similar statements h^ivc been 
made bV cen^iors elsewh^Te U] the Un/tcd States. 
II. Pliase-e(ective Eiii^ish programs. Proponents ^jf the buek- 
ti>-l)asics uiovejue/it are calling for the abolition of phase- 
^ elective programs. People who cannot^ describe phase-elec- 

tive programs are blaming* them- fer blie cfeclining SAl' 
^ scores, for the' failure of johnny to write well, and fortlie ' 

lailure of Susie to read- well. 

I'J. Sex education. Long a target Un tlie censors, ccnni>L-s m 
\ sex education arc still prime targets for unhappy parents. 

13- Sexbt .teieot>pc. Membeii> of the leiiunist movement aie 
objecini- to i>chool materials tliat stereotype women. 

14 Rat lit statement, 'i hf Council on Interracial BocA. 

CInldren ha:> i^bjecnd u> bc^oU tliat contain laclst^lms. 
ihe CouiUil has aetiscly campaigned foi fairct^ treatment 
ot all la.e^ m tc.xtf.ooks. but ri hab als(j listed bookb. in 
.luditv^ no\J,. tliat should be icmoved frc^u .c4u>ol .hch c:> 

to Crn^oi Book, ui Other l eaching AUtcriaii/ 

li 1. i.uf,....ihl< . .,uii> ^^Iku i.n.^lu < <M... i u.wi.i., 

UUuU m. But. h.UMd .o an anJ>M> .>i ..cv ( ud ( c. ..v ,i .hij . nichU n/!. 
h< o AW .^oniL |>.).^.^il)lc ii ^uU^. 

^':'\ \ <.MnniumiN Mui. O, I.. ^ . < ,1 . i , . . 1 r.,,^,1. ,i.K >.uU (lu 
' ' "-^^"^ "\ ^''^ ^ ■ .1. 1-^ w ..U. |,l n...l..d ^Moitu.n 

^ ^ -^^ ''^ " »<ln.ii.lMial<M:> .u < li< <i^, nll\ i i.^iali .< d 

: lM...ni. ih. lal,^(.., ..I an aii.i, k i.ee..uoc ihc\ 



teach certain inatriials <m because - t 
taught' in their s< ' K >nn\c leave * 
suffer break<i^)u -eFiise t( > f 

inei(1en"ts; an t n u le never iu u aeh a. , lui . dia* 
mijs^t be ennstrued to be controversial. 

3. Teachers frequently find that they have lost stature in the 
community. y ' ' * 

4. The books under attack become the bo^lscllers within the 
community. Student's who would not ordinarily read the 
books under attack make every attempt to do so. Thus, 
the censors frequently succeed— unwittingly, of course— in 

^ • enct)uraging students to read books* that the censors don't 
want them to read. ^ ' . \^ 

5. -When tHe censors call for teachers to use felt-tip pens to 
black out objectionable words ii) books, the results arc 
frequently Qot what the censors wanted. For example, a 
passage with a damn or heli in it »might take on an entirely 

* new meamng if the offensive word is deleted. . The imagiVia- 
tive mind can substitute many words for the deleted one. 
Consitier the effects of the felt-tip pen on the following: 

Mary had a little — ^ . . 

1 ts K was . - - as - , 

.\n^i everywhere that Many , 

I'he ^- — was sure to — 1 

() A siacesbtul ceiisoj stii[> attac k leads tuun. uiiatlsi Nxithiii 
the same l ojununut^ . and it also leatis to *\ ensoiship tall- 
out III sitli'ei wi>rds,. a l>oi>k that is banned iu one etjUiinu 
nit\ will ceitaini) bei oiiie a target toi ceiisois'in anothei 
c DimnuiutN . 

<>ucstion: Aftci Slud) Uig C .s .l^ol alll)> Iwi b*-^ cial \ ^ al:> 

What Do You Fear Most? 

I feai tliat btudcMl:) iiilj^lu iKs. ii^;lit I" Is. .1111 lli«>. i • ^d. 

tiie M^ht t.) e\pli>u ideas Nvlu nevci 1 sec petiti(. lis **iid ^i;* id. lines 
like ihoiL- loeiltloiud ill ttdb article, I sliuddei' 1 ^eitainlv hi>pe 
tiuil 1U\ ciilldien will Owt \i,x<X: to gis)W \i\> ni a Swiict) in xvhich 
tlie\ afyL* "lien led tlie il,^iK l^> biuAy aii) babj.-.^ t m) lead .iim book 
tbc^ (leehl woi tli tIa U ailcullon, iiiil lo speak »>ut on an) toj>i< 
lhe\ dnnk \voi tli\ ot dl..i tisbhiii • 
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Dirty Dictionaries- ^ A3 

1 fear the mci\talit^hat would '^A Ming of books. \Vhen^ 
school boards order the destruction >uok^ (^y burning or shred- 
ding), 1 wonder if the s^h^uof board .cmb<^s have read history. 
1 ^wonder if they have consid^^ed the consequences of their acts. 
And I- worry about tlie cons^^cfuences of the boaTd'of director's in 
the Line Mountain School District in Pennsylvania ordering tlie-- 
'destruction of Go Ask Alice, Bonnk Jo, Go IJome^, ai^d I'he 
Cheese Stands Alone. 

I hope that Afnerican children will^not have to wit|^ess nor read 
about the burning of more books; gather, 1 hope that they will 
grow up free Co read. ' \, 
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ycginnnig at leiist as cJrly as . 1963, the National Coundl of Teach- 
crs'()t\5fnghsh or its affiliates or individual members o/NCTE have 
. attc'tiiptcd to assess censorship problems encountered by English 
tx;iichcrs in their use k'arning resource .majtcrials/ Tho jLcrm "cert"^ 
sorship^'-^is a shorthand term that impHcs more exactness than 
perhaps is the case for -the variety ot problems that teachers may 
havH.' encountered. T'o quantify complaints or their Results ijs diffi- 
cult, -^^^e^statiitivs that follow in this report should be rej^arded 
as indicative rather than as absolutely coii elusive. ,Howevcr, sinct; 
approximately the same pop/ulation'. has. been questioned several 
times with approximately the sarne'set of questions, the patterns 
that have emerged suggest the survey has some degree of d^epencj- 
ability, it tor no other reason than its consistency. 

In February 1977 the NCTK off ice rhailed out 2,000 question- 
naires tp> a sample of se(;;^ondary sc-hool teachers who were m^njbers 
oP the council, .\ftcr a reminder Iptier wds mailed out, a total of/ 
630 questionnaires' was returned, or slightly over-SO percent.' I'his ] 
Ivas ci somevv'hat lesser return than the 1966 survey sponsored by' 
NCIK, wliicli produced a return iA 38 percent of 1600 question 
naires. The questionnaires circulated for the same length of tim^e 
in botfi surveys. But tiic 1977 questioimaire was nine pages in 
length and asked several more questions tlian ditl the six page "1966 
survey. ^ 

Ihe niajDiuy ot ictuni^ was tit>ni east ol il^ K^>Lk) Mountarins 
theretore legiiHial toniparisous for tlie cn tire country are some- 
wliat incuiupletc. iNevertiieless, those* regional differences tliat* did 
show u{) are similar ti> the patterns shown by otlicr studies. Also, 
the sui vc) sui t ceded m i cachi^ng a fair cross^ection ol the types 
of selu)oIi> tDuiid tliu>ugiu>ut tlu; eounti \ Km olhnen i tuials in 
respondent:,' selu)i>N \ aiieii as toliows. 
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.Enrollment ' No. o^Rcspondents ,^ • 

0- 299 ' .^127 /• ^ 
300-599 - %i^o ' * f, 
600^999 . ' - 
1,000-1,499 * 96 ^. 

. • a.50p-up * 0 109 

Types of scho^s by grades varied as follows; > * . ' 

Grades . » ^ No. of Respondents 

1- 12 " ' ^ 
. ' 7-12 , 86 

.9-12 297 
10-12 ^ . HI ' 

Other ' • . . , • 53 

■ Kinds of area^served by Schools 'varied as follows: '\ 

^ ' Afea Served ^ N^^f Respondents 

'Metropolitan (250,000) , ,51 ' - ' 

Suburban (peripheral to ^ ' * 

t»(3politan) 135. 
Urban ("above. 10,000) . \8 

.Rural (below 10,000) 304 

In the 1977 survey, there were four basic, questions: Have yo*u 
or U-achers in your department, since September^l, 1975, had* 
objections to (1) a book or book title? (2) a magazine? (3) a film 
or AV material? or (4][ the schbol newspaper or creative writing 
publication? The form of the question was the same in 1966, 
except ihat items (3) and>, (4) went not included. Following each 
of thc^c basic .questions was a detailed set of questions asking 
abcnri the objector, objections, and results of the complaint. The 
- questionnaire aiso included a list of one hundred books composed 
of fifty innocuous titles and fifty controversial titles. The list 
served as an instrument for comparing the holdings of the respon- 
dents* school libraries. 

Becaiise the 1977 survey expanded the number and kinds of 
q'uestions, the willingness of r<kpondents to answer the. total ques- 
tionnaire was tested heavily. For this reason the total responses to 
several of the questions is less than 630, the number of question- 
naires returned. Tabular summaries of data relating\o book cen- 
sorship, periodical ccnsc^rshipv AV censorship, arid, censorship of 
student publications are included in respective sections bcK;w 
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Statistical analysis 'of informajtion ottairyed . from' the question-' 
naires was performed by the Academic Computer Services of the: 
University of Wisconsin, S-tevcns Point. The survey questionxiaire 
is appended to thi-s article. \ / • / 
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. Approximately 49^ percent of the returns indicaagd some kind of 

;i^tteitipted. o/ completed censorship, when allJjdUr basic categories * 
a/e consfdered ^(sec Tiible i). If book censorship alw^^c is considered, 
the 197,7 s.urvey^shows, that slighxiy over 30 percCTit^qf the returns 

* reported book censor^iip pressures. In'raw numbers, 1-88 respon- 
dents • reported objections to Books used in their schools; 427 
trespondents'reported no^bjections. In'tontrast, the NCTK survey 
of 1966, showed just qv^r 20 percent, of the returns repbrting 

. censorship pressur-es on jpoo-ks. The 10 'percent increase seems a* 
significant difference. , * ' ' i > 

The north-eastern part of the United States reported the highest' 

\ incidence 'of ccnsorshrp pressure on books -34 percwU of report- 
jng schools;; the south reported the lowest incid<;n€e of attempted 
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consorshij) 28 percent; the midwest and great plains states were 
in betWe(;n-:}2 percent. The. regional variances seem partly explic- 
able vvhen related to factors of school si/e and number of books in 
the school library. The^e are the factors uncovered by the survey 
as. most clearly influencing the incidence of book censorship. 

rhere. were 145 titles that appeared as the oljjcct of complaints 
in the 1977 report, 142jn the 1966 report. A number of the 1977 
titles appeared in previous surveys, and the objections arc quite 
similar in nati^re and distribution to those of earlier surveys. 

While quantifying 'the objections presents some difficulty, it 
appears that the mojt CT)mmon. objection was to the language of 
the books (see I'able 2). This objection is ambiguous; it sometimes 
refers to the grammar or diaiect, or it may refer to profanity^ or 
to so-called 'obscenity. (It is the belief of the author of this report 
that jione of the titles objected to would be fcnmd obscene by a 
court. I'he complete list of titles is belt)w; readers may decide for 
themselves.) It appears that to many objectors grammar has a 
moral connotation; bad grammar is equivalent to bad morals. 

Next in frequency to objections to language were objections to 
sex, or erotic qi«tlities in the books. The two sets of objections, to 
language and'to sex, tend to overlap; taken together, they make up 
about 75 percent of the total number of objections. That is quite 
similar to previous surveys on this subject. If the books objected 
to for sexual matter are exarnined, it seems a reasonable conclusion 
that any reference to sex or any presentation of erotic qualities in 
a book, or for that matter in periodicals, is objectionable, to some 
persons. It is not obscenity that is objectionable; any presentation 
in literature of sex or sejci^ality may be objected to, no matter how 
decorous the referenccAV ' ' * 

It is noteworthy that'rclatively few objections of an ideological 
sort aj)pear. rvvo^ossible explanations may be offered. Qnc is that 
maii'y persons irt%ur society accept the notion that the school or 
the library should present a complete spectrum of ideas. Comple- 
mentary to this is 'the notion that obscenity is not protected by 
the Constituti(m, and should not be presented in the. schools, 
rhereforc it is proper to object to a book or magazine for its 
obscenity, not for its ideas. It is also' quite possible that many 
persons thrcct their objections against language or obscenity, when 
actually they rxAy be objecting to the ideas in a book. ' 

There were ^ome- objections to books because of racial matters, 
or because of religious references. Bat relatively few persons cx- 
Ijlicitly objected on these grounds. However, vyhcn the list of titles 
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' tliat liavc been objcetctl to is examined, it isMiotcvvof thy that 
books with racial implications appear relatively often: Manchild 
in the Promised Land, Doion These Mean Streets, I'^igger, Native 
Son, I Know li'hy the Caged Bird Sings, and Ann f rank, the Diary 
of a Young (liri / 

On the other hand there are few objections 'to- books on the 
••^rounds of violence. Only about 4 percent of the objections cite 
violence as the grounds of complaint. This is similar to previous 
surveys. However, to anticipate the discussion of objections to 
films and fsX materials, violence appeared relatively often as 
grounds for objection to those media. Apparently violence in 
books is not as provocative as violence in films. 

An examination of the answers to the question **Who objected?" 
(see Table 2) shows that in 1977, 78 percent of the objections'to 
books was by parents; 19 percent was by members of the school 
staff— teacher, principal, superintendent, librarian. This is in 
•iiiarked contrast to the 1966 report in which 48 percent of the 
objections were reported by parents and approximately 42 percent 
vi'ere reported by members of tht school staff. If the 1977 report 
is correct, then the increase in. school censorship pressures would 
seem to t%ave come from' parents, not frofn the school staff. Per- 
haps the efforts that various professional groups have made in the 
Uist ten years have resulted in greater awareness of the need to act 
in profession^ ways on the part of meml^ers of the school staff. 

It must be noted howc^ver that, as previous surveys showed^ 
when parents compkiin, more often than not the; attempted cen- 
sorship does not occur. Thus atcording to the 1977 survey only 
about 34 percent of the parental requests to cejisor a book were 
carried out. ttowever, when members of thq school staff com- 
plained, in about 71 pejjcent of the cases the hook was censored. 
The school staff is apparently much more effective than parent^ 
in ip^^ng materials removed. 

So far us this survey shows, most censorship pressure* on. the 
schools is from parents or school staff members. Rarely does a 
clergyman, or some othJer professional person, or member of the 
community complain about book use in the schools. The survey 
failed to ascertain what may-have motivated the parent or school 
staff member to complain. In this respect, this survey i^ similar 'to 
previous ones. Only infrequently have the surveys reported that 
sortie organized group that monitors the use of school materials 
has been the source of objections reported on the questionnaire, 
rhc 1977 sur\ey specifically asked a question concerning such 
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groups, but the rcspoiulents apparently did not perceive that their 
(lillieulties emanated from such groups. 

Ic) tlie present writer iio characteristic of censorship scents 
more evident than i^ capriciousness. rhere is however a tendency 
m schools and libraries to believe that by "careful book selection" 
cenw.rship may be prevented: This term is very close to euphe- 
mism h.r sell-censmship. or pre-censorship. Several respondents 
did nut hesitate to say that they did intend to censor the materials 
used m the schools. One respondent from North Dakota wrote 
that " teachers, pmicipals and superintendents have a perfect right 
to censor books used in the schools." 

'In order to test the proposition that book selection practices in 
school libraries- such as excluding controversial books-were in 
fact mnuencmg the incideiHe of censorship, a list of one hundred 
Utles. was included in the questionnaire. Half of the titles were 
books that had been reported on previous surveys as the objects 
ol complaint; they vvfre therefore considered controversial. The 
'other hall were considered innocuous. Both lists were taken from 
sources that would suggest a strong possibility of their being in 
a school library. Ihe lists, were- combined in alphabetical order. 
Respondents were asked siini^ly to indicate which of the titles 
were m their school library. A ratio of controversial titles to non- 
controvcrsial titles was theu determined for each, of the respon- 
dents schools. A statistical analysis ^of these ratios showed that 
the dillerences were not significant in comparing schools reporting 
.censorship with schools not reporting censorship. The ratio of 
controversiM titles to non-controversial titles for schools reporting 
eensorship was 36:40; and for schools not reporting censorship the ' 
ratio was 35:39. \ • 

One Hundred Book Titles with the PerceJt of Schools 
Reporting-'Each Book \ 
(♦indicates noh-contfoversial bodks) 
67.9 l.*.\CROSSFIVE 94.3 5. ANIMAL FARM, 

APRILS, I. Hunt G. Orwell 

95.6 2.,AUVE.N[URESOI-. 75..6 6.*ANNA AND THE 
HUCKLEBERRY KING OF SIAM 

^ '^'^■.THE. M. Landon 

93.2 7.*ANNE FRANK: 

26.0. 3.*.V\1ERICAN NEGRO DIARY OF A 

FOLKTALES, R. M. YOUNG GIRL, 

"°"°n A. Frank 

68.1 4. ANUERSO.NVILLE, ' 61.4 8. AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

' M. Kan tor • ' • OF MALCOLM X, 

Malcolm X 
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10. 
1 1. 

12. 

13. 



83.'2 

93.'2 
63.7 

59.5 

83.3 

71.7 

/ 

85.9 
86.3 
88.6 
94.1 



90.5 19. 
76.5 20. 

;80.0 

88.7 

75.9 

,93.7 

^ ■ . 

86.3 27. 



9. BLIX Fg^R AD^NO, 
A, J. Hersey 
BIBLL 

BIG SKY. THE, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
BLACK BOY, 
R. Wright 
BLACK LIKE ME, 
J. H. Griffin 
M 4.* BLESS BEA-Sij;^ 
& CHILDREN. 
G. Swarthout 

15. *BORN FREE, ' 

J. Adamson 

16. BRAVE NEW 
WORLD, A. Huxley 

17. *BRlbG£OF;SAN 

LUIS REY, T. Wilder 

18. *CALLOF THE ^ 
' W\f.D: THE, 

J. London 
CANTERBURY 
TALES, THE, 
C. Chaucer 
CATCHER IN THE 
RYE. THE, J. D. 
Salinger * 

21. *CHRISTY, 
C. Marshall 

22. *CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT, 
M. Twain 

23. *CYRANO'dE 
BERGERAC, 
E. Rested 

24. *pAWD 
r CpPBERFJIIiLP.. ' ^ 

f'^.' C..pici;ens J V 
'"^Dfevlji BE NOT 

'26: D'ELlVE'l^AiwC£J,>-^ 
J. dickey ' ; V i 
DONQUiXOTE, 
M. De Cervantes 



20.0 28. 



63.7 
31.3 



93.7 
71.6 



87.6 33 



10.0 
48.1 

47.8 
80.0 

73.5 
56.2 
71.7 



34. 



35. 



36. 



45.6; 



DOWN THESE 
MEAN STRf:ETS, 
P. Thomas 

29. *'DROPOUr,. 

J. Eyerly . 

30. *ESCAPE FROM 

FREEDOM, 
E. Frbmm 

31. EXODUS, L. Uris 

32. * FAHRENHEIT 

FOUR FIFTY-ONE, 
R. Bradbury 

FAREWELL | 
TO^RMS, 
E. Hemingway 
FEMALE eUnUCH, 
THE, G. Greer ^ 
FIXER, THE, • 
B. Malamud 
FOUNTAINHEAD, « 
A. Rand 

37. *GIANTS IN 

THE EARTH, 
O. E. Rolvaag 

38. GOjASK ALICE, ' 
Anonymous 

39. *GO, TEAM, GO, 

J. Tunis 

40. *GOTELLITON 

THE MOUNTAIN, 
J. Baldwin 
GONE WITH THE 
WIND, M. Mitchell 
GOOD EARTH. 
THE,^P. S.Buck 
GRAPESbF. 
WvR^TH^THET; . 
J. $teinbeclc 
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80.0 



48.*HOJ ROD, 
H, G. Fclscn 



88.9 



69.4 
65^4 

" 52.7 

45.6 
76.8 
41.9 



88^ 49.*ILIAD, THE. Homer 
81.6 50.*INCREDIBLE 

JOURNEY, THE, 

S. Bumford 

51. INVISIBLE MAN, 
R. Ellison ' 

52. *JANE EYRE, 
C. Bronte 

53. *JOHNNY 
^REMAIN, 
E. Forbes 

JOY IN THE 
MORNING, 
B. Smith 

55. *KAREN, M. Killilea 

56. *LANTERN IN 
HER HAND, A, 
B. S. Aldrich 

57. LEARNING TREE, 
•THE, G. Parks- 

58. *LITTL,E BRITCHES, 
R, Moody 

59. LQRDOF THE 
V FLIES, W. Gqlding 

60. *LORD OF THE 
RINGS, THE, 
J. R. Tolkien 
LOVE &r THE 
FACTS OF LIFE, 
E. M. Duvall 

LOVE STORY, 
E. Segal 

63. *MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION, 
L. C. Douglas 

64. MANCHILD IN 
THE PROMISED 
LAND, C. Brbwn 

65. MISTER ROBERTS 
T. Heggen 

66. *MRS. MIKE, 
B. 8c N. Freedman 

67. I^GGER, 
D. Gregory 



70.8 
93.3 
87.5 



73.5 54 

79.7 
80.2 

51.7 
57.6 
* 87.8' 
: 73.8 

36.8 61 



62. 



8.7 



88. 



93.7 



86.5 



91.0 



64.3 



77.1 

75.7 

83.0 

93.7 

87.3 

78.4 

63.5 
95.1 



94.1 83. 



67.3 



85.7 



68. Nir^iETEEN 
EIGHTY-FOUR, 

• G. Orwell 

69. O, BEULAH LAND, 
' M. L. Sa^c 

70. OFMICP&MEN, 
J. Steinbeck 

71. OLD MAN &r THE 
SEA, E. Hemingway 

72. *OLD YELLER, 
F. Gipson 

73. *OLIVER TWIST, 
C. Dickens 

74. ONE DAY IN. THE 
LIFE OF IVAN 
DENISOVICH, 
A. Solzhenitsyn 

75. ON THE BEACH, 
N. Shutjc 

76. *OUTSIDERS, THE, 
S. E. Hinton 

77. OX-BOW 
INCIDENT, W. Clark 

78. *PEARL, THE, 
J. Steinbeck 

79:*PRINCe'aNDTHE 
PAUPER, M. Twain 

80. *PYGMALION, 
G. B. Shaw 

81. *R.ASCAL, S. North 

82. RED BADGE OF 
CpURAGE, THE, 
S. Crane 

SCARLET LETTER, 
THE, N. Hawthorne 

84. *SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL, THE.' 
E. Orczy" 

85. SEPARATE PEACE, 
A.J. Knowles 

82.7 86.*SEVENTEENTH 

SUMMER, M^ Daly 
84.1 87.*SHANE,J. Schaefer 
63.0 88. SIDDHARTHA, 
H. Hesse 
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54.1 89. SLAUGHTtrR- ^ 77.3 95. *TO SIR. WITH 

HOUSE-FIVK. LOVK, E. R. 

K, Vonnegut Braitliwaite 

62.4 90. STRANGKR. 82.1 96.*TRAVELS WITH 

A.Camus CHARLEY. . 

17.9 91. STUDS LONIGAN. ^ J.Steinbeck 

^ J. Farrell 63.8 97.*TUI<jED OUT, 
59.0 92.*SWII"TWATER. Wojciechowska 

P. Annixter 7 7,.6 98,* THE UGLY / 
85.6 93.*SWISS l AMILV AMERfCAN. 
^ ROBINSON. THE. E. Burdick & 

J. Wyss W. Lederer 

92.4 94. YO KILL A 70.^ 99. WEST SIDE STORY. 

NJPCKINGBIRD. I.-Shulman 

H.Lee 92.5 100 *WUTHERING 

• • HEIGHTS,. 

E. Bronte 
• ' > ♦ 'J 

The questionnaire also* asked for the total numb/;r of books 
circuhitcd in tKe school library. This question, like the previous 
library related question, required special effort from the respon-. 
dent, and understandably elicited fewer responses than other items 
in the questionnaire. Nevertheless, given the data received, a statis- 
tical analysis by use of a T test showed that it was significant at 
the level of .035 in cc>mparing*schools reporting censorship with 
schools not reporting censorship. The average number of books in 
tfvc library- of schools reporting censorship (from 116 reports) was 
1J^812, while the average number of books, in the library for. 
schools not-reporting censorship (from 251 reports) was 9,252. 

>he^ volume of blSoks in the school library may be related to 
school size. The surve^jestablishcd that there is a highly significant 
relationship between school size and the incidence of censorship. 
The larger the school tbc more likelihood of censorship. This rela- 
tionship, on the basis of a Chi square test, was significant at the 
' level of .00. The survey therefore supoorts the hypothesis that the 
larger the^chodl and the greater the f\\imber of bookfi in the school 
library the more |:ensorship pressure. • 

Apparently censorship is a phenomenon that rriay ocgur any- 
where, and is not particularly -characteristic of the so-called back- 
woods communities of the country. In fact, data, from the survey 
qurcstion identifying the aJ'ea served by the respondent's school— 
whether^ metropolitan, suburban, urban, or rural—turned out to 
be inconclusive^ Fxirthermore, the survey fails, to support any 
presumption about tiie kinds^)f material likely to provoke. censor- 
ship. Irl concurrence with previous surveys, it gives evidence that 
the censorship phenomenon is capricious. Any book^ it secn\s, 
may become a focus fgr objection. 
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^ ♦ In addition,' it shbiiW ipP noted, that whi|^ a fcw titles receive 
much^^ttcntion (xom the would-be eensors-77zt' Catcher in^^he 
/^VY\ b()oks '^ .Steinbecfk, -Z^rarc' M'jx; World,' 1984, and a "few 
others-the grfat majority of titles receive only: one complaint. Of 
^ the several hundred titles reported as the objc^rt of censorship 
^i"^^ i963 on various surveys, probably 70 percent were the ob- 
ject H»f;ii single complaint. Thus if a librarian is to be free from 
c()piplaints, a typical library would liave to remove hundreds of 
titles, since we know that many books have characteristics that 
arouse the sensitivities of censorious persons. On the current sur- 
vey 75 percent of the titles were the object of a single complaint. 
Readers may wish to examine the list of 1^5 titles included 
,j below and ponder the qualities of , the books for themselves. As . 
\Nyla .-Vhrens pointed out in a 1965 doctoral dissertation that 
^examined the same population as the present survey, the main 
objects ol . attack are cc)ntemporary books W A^^^^ 
\ that examine the problems of oujr sbjcictyHealistically. It seems 
safe to concludcv^at the most careful prc-censorship will not 
protect the schools or libraries from complaints or attempted cen- 
sorship,' unless thW>re -censorship goes so far as tu preclude all 
recent .American liffrature as well as a substantial body of English 
: literature, including Shakespeare and the Bible. 

What el Icct do these censorship prcssure-s have? No easy answer 
can be made to this-question, but it does seem the effect must be 
very depressing, at least from the starfdpoint of attempting to 
achieve the most effective edilcation. In this survey no tcacherVvas 
reported to have lost a position as a result' of book selections, 
though there was one report o^^a person who caroe cld^c to bd^ing 
dismissed over a complaint. The national media have reported dis^ 
missals in North liakota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
recently, ;as many teachers are aware. ' 

It is clear from the survey that on a number of occasions teach- 
ers have been prevented from using their best judgment*in the 
selecti'on of books and films. As the chart beneath shows, in more 
than a ftlnrd of the cases, whcii there was a complaint, thc.objec- 
tionablelbook w^s censored in some way-removed from classrootn 
use, th(/TrtK takeii from a list of recommended books, (he book 
removeds^om the library, or put o^n closed shelf.^ There arc sj;cty- 
six titles (^ivbcfoks that were censored as a result of complaints. 
Some of :these books are clearly ephemeral Semi-Tough, for 
example. But if teachers cannot select ephemertl books that they 
believe, may interest a particular student or. class, or may fit into 
a particular curricular unit, thcnnhe c'ducatronal process is severely 
handicapped. Among the books that were censored arc many of 
the greatest books of our 'literature, including The Scarlet Letter, 
A Farewell to Arms, The Sound and the Fury, and The Grapes of 
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Wrath. It is hard to unclerst-^incl a school system that prevents high 
school students^ from reading these bo,oks. 

There are, however, some grounds for optimism. Thb^h the 
number of reported complaints isihjgher than on previous surveys, 
^ the ability of the sthool system to deal with the complaints seems 
improved- 296 respondents reported'thdir. school systems had a 
^ planned^ procedure available, whil^' 27^tqp6rted they had none. 
"Oa a related question, 395 responderit^^chpotsystems apparently 
hUvc a planned procedure for &clectiHg resource materials; only 
181 do not- This survey shows more' rej^^ctions of censorship 
tempts, and more offers. of alternative assignments (see Table 3), 
than were reported in 1966. Perhaps the school^ystemS are learn- 
ing more effective ways of dealing with, parental complaints. It is 
somewhat hopeful to note that of the 145 titles objected to, only 
66 were in fact denied to students in various schools throughout 
the land. It would be much better, of course, if none of those 
titles had been ctrnsored, but that the schools were able to with- 
stand the degree of censorship pressure 'th'St 'currently exists, as 
well as they apparently did, gives hope of continued improvement 
irr dealing with this problerrt, 

* » List of All 1^5 Books Objected To 

(*indicates that number of dbjactions to book is given in parenthesesj 




ALIVE, P. Read. 1975 
ALL THE LITTLE LIVE 
THINGS. Stegner. 1968 
AiMERlCAN ENGLISH 
TODAY- 12, H. Guth & 
Schuster, 1970 

ANDERS0NVILLE, 
M. Kantor. 1955 ^ 

THE ANDROMEdX STRAIN. 
M. Crichton, 1969 
AND THEN THERE WERE 
NONE. A. Christie. 1940 . 
ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY 
.6f A YOUNG GIRL, * 
A, Frank. 1948 

BEING THERE, J. Kosinski, 
1971 

A BELL FOR ADANO, 
J. Hersey, 1944 
BIBLE* 

BIG SKY, A. Guthne.Jr., 
1947 



BLACI^ BOY^ R, Wright, 1942 
BLACK LIKE ME, 
J. H! Griffin, 1961, 
♦BLESS. THE BEASTS 

andgi|\ldren, (3), . 

A. Swarthout,' 1970 
BLUE^ KOR MR. CkARLIE, 
J. Baldwin. 1964 
♦BRAVE NEW WOR^LD, (4), 
. A, Hiwley. 1932 . 
BREAKFAST OF ' 
CHAMPIONS, 
K. Vonnegut. 1973 
BkJklED ALIVE: THE- 
.BIOGRAPHY'OF JANIS^ 
JOPLIN, M, Friedman. 1974 

BUTTERFLY REVOLUTION, 
V». Butler, 1975 

CAUL o3thE wild, 
J. London^ 1903 

CANTERBURY TALpS, 
G. Chaucer, ca. 1400 
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♦CATCH 22, (4), 
J. Hcllcr, 1961 

'♦THE CATCHER IN 
THE RYE, (25), 
J. D. Salinger, 1945 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. 
T. Williams, 1953 

* CAT'S CRAdLE, V ' 
. K.yo6hcgut, 1963 

. .. THE CHEERLEADER,. 
R. MacDougall, 19^3 
THE qnOCOLATE WAR, 
R. Cormier, 19175 
CHOl'fepOYS, 
J. Wamba'ugh, 1975 
THE CRUCIBLE, 
A. Miller, 1953 
CRYING OK LOT 49, 
T. PynchoA, lr966 
A D AY NO PIGS WOULD 
^ DIE, R. Peck, 1972 
^ DEATH OF A SALESMAN. 
A. Mil]er, 1949 ♦ ' 

DEEP VALLEY, B»W. &: \ 
E. C. Aginsky, 1971 ^ 

♦DELIVERANCE, (3), [ 
J. Dickey, 1971 

. THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER, S. Benet.\1937 

^ DOWN THESE MEAnV 
STREETS, P. Thomas, 19^7 

THE EXORCIST, 

W. Blatty, 1971 

THE FAMILY, E. Sanders, 

^975 

A" FAREWELL TO ARMS, 

* ^. |icmiiigwa^i929 
'^THE HOriON OF 

•EXJ>ERIENCE,M'. Lesser'^'' 

J. Morris, eds., 1562 

FIVE SMOOTH STONES, 
A. F^irbairn, 1966 
THE FIJCER,'b. Malamud, 
•1966 

♦FLOW«rRS FOR 
ALGERNO>f\ (5), 
D. Keyes, 19^) 



FOREVER, J. Blume; 1976 
FRANNY ZOOEY, 
J. D. Salinger, 1961 
THE GANG WHO COULDNT 
SHOOT STRAIGHT, 
• J. Brcslin, r97l / 

A GATJIERING OF GHETTO 
WRITERS, IRISH, ITALIAN, 
JEWISH, BLACK AND 
" PUERTO RICAN, W. Miller, 
* 1972 
T^E GENETIC CODE, 
1. Asimov, 19^2 
GHOSTS, H. Ibsen, 1881 
THE GIRLS OF 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE, 
B. Elfman, 1972 
♦GQ ASK ALICE, (10), 
An6^nymous, 1971 • 
GOD BLESS YOU, 
MR. ROSEWATER, 
K. Vonnegut, 1968 / 
THE GODFATHER, 
M. Puzo, 1969 . ' ' 

GOODBYE COLUMBUS, 
P. Roth, iho 
XHE GOOD EARTH, 
P. S. Buck, 1931 J . 

GO TELL IT ON THE 
MOUNTAIN*, J. Baldwin, J 95^1 
THE GRADUATE, ' ^ 
C.Webb, 1971 
♦THE GRAPES OF 

WRATH, (12), 

J. Steinbeck, 193^ 

THE GREAT GATSBY, 

F. S. Fitzgerald, 1925 

THE HEART IS A LONELY 

HUNTER, C. McCulleics, 1940 ■ 

HERO/ANTI-HERO, 

R. Rollin, 1973 ' 

THE Horse dealer's 

DAUGHTER, D. Lawrence, 
1922 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
M. Twain,J884 



HUMANITIES IN THREE 
CITIES, E. Penton, 1969 
HURRY SUNDOWN,; 
K. Gildcn, 1966 . 
I KNOW WHY THE 
CAGED BIRD SINQS, 
M. Angelou, 197tf 

I'LL GET THERE. IT 
BETTER BE WORTH THE 
TRIP, J. Donovan, 1969 
IMAGES OF WOMEN'iN ^ 
LITERATURE, M. Fergusoji, 
ed., 1976 

IN COLD BLOOD, 

T. Capote, 1966 

IN THE NIGHT KITCHEN, 

M. Sendak, 1970 

IS THERE A LIFE AFTER . 

GRADUATION, HENRY 

BIRNBAUM?, C. Balducci, 

I97I 

I NEVER LOVED YOUR 
MIND, P. ZindeL, 1970 
JAWS, P. Benchley» 1974 
^JOHNNY GOT HISGUN, (4), 

D. Trumbo, 1959 
JOY.IN THE MORNING, 
B. Smith, 1963 

'LAST SUMMER, (3), 

E. hunter, 1974 

THE LEARNING TREE, 
G. Parks, 1963 
LISA BRIGHT AND DARK, 
J. Neufeld, 1970 
LITERATURE OF THE 
SUPERNATU1?^L, R^Beck, 
ed*, JL975 

THE LONELINESS OF THE . 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNER, 

A.'Sillitoe, 1972 

LORD OF THE FLIES, (7), ■ 

W. Golding, 1959 

LOVE STORY, (5), 

E." Segal, 1970 

tab 



LYSISTRATA, Aristophanes, 
414 B.C. ' V 
♦MANCHILD IN THE 
PROMISED LAND, ,(3), 

C. Brown, 1965 

* MAN, MYTH, and MAGIC, 

R. Cavendish. 1969 ' 

THE MARTIAN 

CHRONICLES, ; 
' R. Bradbury, 1958 

MASH, R. Hooker, 1975 

MEAT ON THE HOOF, 

G. Shaw, 19 73 

MONK, M. Lewis, 1975 
/ MR. AND MRS. BO JO 

JONES, A. Head, L967 
♦MY^ARLING, MY- 

HAMBURGE>R, (6), 

P. Zindel, 196? 

MY SWEET CHARLIE, 

D. Westheimer, in print 1977 
NATIVE ^ON, R. Wright, 19^40 

, NEW AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN POETRY, 
J. Gill,ed:,, r971 
^THE ^JEW ^ERICAN 
POETRY, d, Allen; ed., 1960 
nigger; D. Gregory, 1970 
NINE STORIES, J. D. Salinger, 
4;948 

*I984, (4), G. Orwell, 1949 
95 POEMS\ e. e. cummings^ 
1971 . 
NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER,. 
^ ^L. Hughes^ 1969 

♦^OF MICE And men, ^2), ■ 

: J. Steinbeck, 1938 ' • 

ON THE BEACH, 

N. Shute, 1957 
♦ONE DAY fN THE LIFE OF ^ 

IVAN DENISOVICH, (6), 

A. Solzhenitsyn, 1963 
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*ONE FLEW OVER THE ' 
> qOCKOO^S NEST, (8), 
f, K, Kcsey,^1962' 

THE OTHER, T. Tryon, 1971 
THE PAINTED BIRD, 
J. Kosinski, 19€i5 

;THE PATCH or BLUE, 
G. Hill, 1934 

. .PATTON, L Peck, 1973 

THE PIGMAN, P.Zindel, 1968 

POENfS OVER LINE AND 
LONGER isic] ' • 

RED SKY AT MORNING, 
R. Bradford, 1968 

THE REDS, J. Thomas, 1970 
' THE REINCARNATION OF 
PETER PROUD, NI. Ehrlich, 
1975 . * . 

^ROSEMARY'S B'ABY, 
L Levin, 1967 

RUN SOFTLY, GO FAST, 
B. Wersba, 1^72 
SARAJi T., PORTRAIT OF 
A TEENAGE ALCOHOLIC, 
: R. Wagnen, 1976 

fHE SCARLET LETTER, 
N. Hawthorne, 1850 

• " SEMI-TOUGH, 

D.Jenkins, 1972 
*A SEPARATE PEACE, (3), 
J. Knowles, 1961 

* SEVEN CONTEMPORARY 
SHORT ISIOVELS, C. Clerc 
&: L. Leiter, eds., 1969 

♦SLAUGHTERHOUSE-, . 
FIVE f4),K.^nnegi4,t,Jrr, ' 

. 1969* , ;^ . 

SNOWBOUND, B. Pronzinii 
1973 

"^THE SOCIAL REBEL IN 
AMERICAN llTERATURE, ^ 
R,Voodward &: J. Clark eds 
1968 

/the SOUNb AND THE 
i^URY, \V. Faulkner, 1929 



SOUL ON ICE, E. Cleaver, 
. 1967 -i' 

THE STERILE CUCKOO, 

J:Nichols71972 

STRANGER IN A STRANGE 

LAND, R. Heinlein, 1968' 
^ SUMMER OF '42, 
' H. Raucher, 19iu' 

THESUN ALSO R4&ES, 
E. Hemingway, 1926 . 
SYBIL, F. Schreiber, 1974 
TELL ME HOW LONG THE 
TRAIN'S BEEN GONE, . 
J. Baldwin, 1968 
TELL ME THAT YOU 
LOVE ME, JUNIE MQON, 
M. Kellogg, 1968 
THAT WAS THEN, THIS IS 
,NOW, S. Hinton, 1971 

THIS PErFeCTDAY, 
I. Levin, 1975 

TO SIR, WITH LOVE, 
E. Braithwaite, 1959 
ULYSSES,j*^oyce, 1922 
UP THE cioWN STAIRCASE, 
Kaufn/an, 1964 » 

IN LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGE, AND 
COMPOSITION, J. Cline, 
et al., eds., 1974 

WELCOME TO THE 

MONKEY HOUSE, 

K. Vonn^t, 1968 

WHERE ARE THE 

CHILDREN?, M. Clark, 1976 

WHITE DOG, R. Gary, 1970 

WHY WAIT UNTIL . 
MARRIAGE, E. Duvall, 1965 
THE WORD, I. Wallace, 19 72 
WORKING, S. Terkel, 1975 
THE WORLD OF 
DELACROIX, (1789-1863), 
T. Prideaux, 1966 
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Table? X 
Ot^Zfp and Objections ta l4'5 Books '''^ 
(Numbers iotal across ; percentages-total down] ' 



.Objectioni Parent Lib. \;1[eacher > Eng. 
X n=245 n=10 - . n»25 Dept.. 



Adminis- Bd.of Clergy Studei^'' 
tration , , Ed: n=12 n=22 ' 



Total 



■ s ' 

f 








Ch^r. 
. n*4 


n=35 


n=3 






Objections 


Sexual 
rtfcrcnces 


20^% 


2 

v2b.0% 


b 

,20.0% 




17.1% 




4 

. t'33.3% 


<f 4 

18 1% 


72 .- 


Obscene, bad 
bguagt 


m 

48.9% 


4 

40.0% 


6 

24.0% 


i 

■ 25.0% * 


19 . 
54.2% ■ 


• 


■ 5 • 
41.6% 


12 ' 
54^5% 


165 


* Violence , • 


4 

. 1,6% 




2 

8.0% 








% — 


2 

9.1% 


8. 


Religioift 
ideas/ 


16 


■ — 

• 






3 

8.5% 


2 

66.6% 




' 2 
91% 




PoUtical 
ideas . 


3 

1.2% 


1 




/- 


I 

5.6% * 


I 


% 

% 




. ■ * 


Racial ', 
' ideas ' , > 


3 > 
1.2%' 


• 


. 4.0% 




1 

2.8% ' 




\ 


N 


. , 5 


Trash 


2 

.8% ' 


* 

1 

I 






1 

2.8% 






III * 

\ 


3 

• 7 


Not appropriate, 
not suitable 




1 

.10.0% 


i h 
i 4.0% 


•1* 

■25.a% , 


>1 

2.8% 






1 




Tooviigueto, 
classify^ 


. 2.4% 


1 : 

10.0% 


6 . 

.2m , 


— L 


S,6% 




1. 

8.3% 




, 16 


Not 

accurate 


.4% 




■; ' 
'1 . 












* .1 


Added nothing 
1 to curriculum 


1 

' ..4% 




H 

io% 


1 \ 

25.0% 








4 < 


S.. 


Critical 

of parents 

, .„ , 


1 

.4% 


















. i 



00 



ERIC 



Table l-rContmci 



Objectionsv 



Pa^nt 




^Lib, ■ Teacher . Eng. *Adminij- 
Dept tration 
Chair. 



eier^ Student Total 
•Ed. ' i . : ■ No, of 

Objectionj 



• Moral 
0 . valuei 



1 I 
33.3% " 8.3%. 



Vulgv 



9 

3.2% 



25.0% , 



2 



No 

reason 



7 



5=r 




f 



Subject matter, 5 
pphic detail 



* Emotionally 
close . 



Picture of 
tarotcar(( 



1 1 
J .4% 10.0% 



1 



•,5 



Condoned bad 
behavior 



•4 

1.6% 



Tteatmcntof 
marriage and 
family 



I Distorted view 
oflife 



Obxene 
pictuiti 



Jl 



Total 



99.8% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



^9.9% 99.8% 99.9% 



12 



I I 



1. 



M 



to 



\ 



ERIC 
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.Tables 

Results of 287 Censorship.Events 
Dealing with 145 Books 



. Results 


No. of 
- Q^ses 


Total No. of Reported 
' Occurf'ences / 


No Censorshjp 
Rex|uest denied 
Alternate assignment 


73 
68 


i4r / 


• .Censorship 

Bo^k removed from 
' v.;^ class use, from - 

library, or from * 

recommended" list^ 

Book put on 
^ . closed shelf 


r 

97 
12 


109 


Inadequate information 
or case s^ill being' 
considered 




' ■ 37 


Total , ' r ' 

— ! i 

» 1. ' * *- 


^287 ^ 



II. Perioaicals - V' , . 

An examinatiop of,th«? censorship pressures occasioned by periodi- 
cals ^supports^ some of the conclusions arrived ^ conqerning.book 
censorship. Complaints were r^^orted ^by fbrty-eigh't respondents; 
540 reported none. THirty-one |)opular magazines were the object 
of attempted censorship. It is noteworthy that/the objectionable 
titles -are not titles that could be conceivabl^the. subject of ob- 
scenity trials; they are the popular magazines of our time. jTzm^ 
was.reported most often as objectionable; in fact, of the eighty-nine 
, objcctiQii^ reported, thirty were to the popular news magazines- 
' Time, U.S. Xews and World Report, Newsweek, and Sports Illus^-^ 
trated. 

,It is a striking evidence of the power of these'censorship pres--^ 
sures that* twenty -six out of thirty complaints resulted In some 
form of censorship of these news magazine^. Sometimes the sub- 
ascription was ended; occasionally apage was torn out; often magic 
, marker was used to delete so-called offensive materfal. App^r^ntly 
magic marker is an indispensable toof injtome libraries for censor- 
ing objectionable periodicals (seejable A). '\ 
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riic data on censorship oi periodicals seem to indicate a strong 
dcsif.e lovprotecl young people from knowledge of the grimy, 
grill\, unpleasant reJities of the world outside the sehoolliouse. 
It seeni/ another form of the old tendency to kill tlie messenger 
bccau^ he brings bad news. I'he data also support the finding with 
■bt)()lcs tliat censorship is capricious and irrational. Why prevent 
students in school from reading maga^k^e^^iich must be in the 
homes of fnanv t)f the students? 



.-\|ncrican Child 
Bay CiuardijM Newspaper 
Books 

Bride's Magazine 
Clirisiian Seieiuc Monitor 
Cravvdaddy 
KsseiKe 
h squire 
Cilamuur 
>Iad 

Mademoiselle 
Modern Pholo}<raphv 

su 

National Lampoon 



List ol All Periodicals Objci led l o 

Newsweek 
Paris Miltch , 
People >*' 
Photogra|)hy 
Plain I'ruili 
Planned Parenthood 
Pojyular Photography 
Psychology Today 
Rtjlling Stone 
Sports Illustrated 
I een 
Inne 
I ruth 

V S Ncw^ and VVuild Kcpoi i 



III. FiJms and A\ Matciials 

•Repoi li (|>t I I'li^ijjlijjj pleasure (jii Ufiijs^and A\' mjit((*iiaJs 
tevvri lhah rA^p'oils on ih^e other media surve\\-d (see l afvle 7). Pe^ 
liaps the sthoois U!>e relaliveU less such mateiial; oi moirsJikt 
at (CSS to lihns and AV material is laigcly hniited to students, so 
itial ifie conslituenc\ most likely to complain paiciils do not 
see ilu- nialeri.il. afid so do not ci^mplain. Koi whatevei rca.son. 
there were ^>i\\) t(»rl\ live lepoits of cciist»rship pics^sure against 
tdms. It >,li(»uld l)c noted* also that tlic cjuestionnaii e wciu to 
Knglisli icachers. a fullei rc|)ort might have been obtauicd if tiic 
(jueslioniiairc hail been addiessc*d to speech .>i comnu^nlcatUJll^ 
te.il hcr>, As U vva.^. iheic wen ioit\ repuils .d objei lions lo ,\\' 
nialtilal; 34") iesp(rn(lcnts repoi.tcil n.. (jbje<li<»ri I hc laigcM nuin 
[u-r ot .ih]i ii.>ts vv.Ls pail t.ts. ioIh)\v( (l/by nicth[)^i.s ihc sJi.m,1 
sl.ifi (scc^ablc ')) 
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Disposition olVQbxctions to Periodicals 



4 







re no 


dicals 


^ensorvd 






Object on 


Number of 


Subscription 


^ Issi 


e Edited, 


Put on 


Mafla^ncs 


Other 




Reports of \ 


Ended or Issue 


Page 


forn Out 


Closed 


Not 


or No 




((omplaints 


' Removed 


Blac 


k Ntarkrr 


Shelf 


Censored 


Infor- 








Useci-^ 






mation 


Administraturs 
















(principal. 
















suprrintrndrnt) 


34 


19 




6 


1 


7 


1 


Librarians 


34 


.MS 




7 


10 


3 


I 


Teachers 


LM 


6 




3 


2 


3 


9 


Parents « 


22 


7 




6 


I 


5 


3 


Schuol empioyce 
















(secretary or not 
















specified) 


6 


2 




2 


2 






ClerK> 




"l 






1 






LocaJ citizens 


1 












I 


Student 


I 












I 


Total 1 


121 


48 




24 


17 


16 


16 



Note total censored 89 (74%); total not censored 16 (13%), not known 16 ( I 37o). 



(Objections arc similar to those encountered with regard to 
books and periodicals (see lable 6). References to sexuality lead 
the list of complaints. As previously suggested, violence is found, 
much more objectionable in films than in books. Objections ta 
films because of their ideas seem to appear more often than is true 
for books. Are people more willing to accept the notion that the 
function of a library is to present a wide range of ideas in books 
than they are to accept a similar philosophy for films? It should 
be remembered too that national policy does support legal^'on- 
straints on films and television. Many cities or states have film 
censorship laws or agencies; very few such laws or agencies exist 
for the print media. Moreover, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has extensive regulations concerning television. These 
precedents may accuunt in part foi the different attitude toward 
the use of films *in the schools, as compared with the attitude 
toward ihe use <A books. This subject calls for furtker thought 
and invi btigatioii ^ 
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List of AV Ma 

Amblin , 

Bless The Beasts and Children 
The Boarded Window 
Bonnie and Clyde 
Conrack 
Cooley High 
Deliverance 
Emperor of the North 
Future Shock 

Growing Up (girl's hygiene) 
Having A Baby 
Hello^ Mustache 
Illustrated Man^ 
The Longest Yard 
The Lottery 
(Pblanski's) Macbeth 
Making of Butch Ca&sidy 
and the Sundance Kid 
Man Called Horse 
On Death and Dying 



terials Objected To^ 

Outer Space C6nnectioii 
Romeo and Juliet 
(Portions of)'Roots 
Sanctuary 
Serpico 

Summer of '42 

Tommy , . 

Understanding Your 

Love Feelings 
Venereal Disease 

All materials with the word 

man in the title 
About Hitler's atrocities— 

exterminating Jews 
About teenagers hitchhiking 

across country 
Had to do with family life 

education 
Showed birth of baby 
Unsure - about aboftibn 



1 able 5 

Reports of 45 Attempted Film and AV Censorship Lvcnls 



Objector 


Number of reports 


Parents 


25 


Administrators (principals 


10 


and superintendents) 




Teachers 


y 


Member of boaid of educaiioii 


4 


Clergyman 


I 


Member of Jotiu Kiith SoLJti> 


1 


f emale speaker from 




women's j^roup -* 


1 



34 



i 
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Table 6 
Objections to AV Materials 



Reasons for Objection to Material 

_ , 


Number of Objections 


Sexual references , 


13 


Homosexuality 


2 


Drugs 


2 


Laniniatze *« 


Q 

J 


Ideas 


- 9 


Secular humanism 


1 


Values presented contradicted 




those of the school • 




German people made to look bad 




Male chauvinism 




Derogated hunting 




Evolu-tion 




Death . 




Unpopular religious beliefs 




Race {Routs) 




Violence 


8 


Showed rrtother being stoned by childfcn 


2 


Rated R 


9 


Not suitable 


2 


Outdated {Rurnro and Julivt) 


I 


Not clear 


. 1 



Note: ti>tal c\tccd> Af) sujcc .%c\cial uhjcclioui wt:>c<^ivcn m sonit* caj»cj» to one film. 



^ lablc 7 

Kc^uha ol OIjJc*. LU^Ui Lu ami AV 



h inai Al tloii 

/ 

C^cnSoicd (rcnu)vcd tiuin i iass oi 

ret uiniyciidcd list, bcnt back, wa^ 

not reordered) 

Nut censured 

I ncleai. undc^ la. .1 



Number uf Cases 



16 
4 



^ 1 i 
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IV. school Publications 

^ ilic questionnaire asked about both ereative writing publieatiuns 
and newspapers published by the school. Reports of* both items 
\irc included in thi^} discussion, since there v^as little dilTerence in 
the nature ol objections. ThereVere very lew reports concerning 
s(;hi[>ol creative writlpg publications. In total, there were 171 re- 
ports ol pressure against school pubhcations; 367 respondents 
reported no incidents^ , 

rhis material is mthe dirHcuIt to deal ^ith, since an analysis 
()t' the responses cannot be verified by examining the material 
objected to, as is the ease with the other three media discussed 
in this report. The conclusions tlierel'ore must be more tentative, 
' since there is no way ol knowing, for example, whether or not 
a gi\en publication dealt in a biased way with the material it 
supposedly reported on. Neveriheless a number of interesting 
implications do emerge. 

It is noteworthy that censorship pressures on' the school news- 
paper seem a prominent' part of school life, second only in fre- 
quency of report to censorship pressures on books (see Table 10). 
. There were 170 cjuestionnaircs tliat reported censorship pressures. 
There were si£;nificant differences in the sources of complaints 
and in the ndturc of ct)mplaiius. The newspaper is tlie unly school 
media ihat dt)es not arouse niucli parental complaint. Of the 227 
complaints reported only 33 were from p^rents^vsligli tly over 
14 pereeni, piaikedly in eontrast tt) tile sourdPof complaints 
about l>(H>ks vr tiltns. The ^ehool staff proxided the great bulk of 
complaints 58 peiteni of tlie complainants were teacliers, princi- 
pals, supernitendents. .\hm\ otheis complained, iue lading members 
of the Board -ol Kdueation, businessmen, janitc^rs, and otliers. Tlie 
list beneath rs worth exan.uning in detail (see Table 8), 

The leasons toi objecting differ also in sii^nil lean t \va>:, (:,ce 
lable 9). There wei^e \er\ few .objections tv> sexual ^eleienecs in 
schi>oTpLil>Iiealions (^ily Se\en in all. But there were wiaily o(>j( e 
lioiis to the leiuleiuA ol s<.h<.)i»I neW:,papcrs to be eiilital of the 
:»chi>i^I, Its a(hnini:,tKaion. of leaeheis^jf loi.al buMnessmcn, and 
tit .sth<ft»I aUiMlks alhKiu imi^'ufl. lhei(,- were maii\ coin 
mi iltb hke^the lollownig: " l he piiiu ipal obje^ led bee ause it made 
the- sc hool lock [).ul " Tn aUoth. i ( aae both a teac hei and .i j.iUn I 
pal .objected bii.uij,. a iept.itti "e.xjM ea.-sc d a peL-ioiial opijUon 
al)o^il th. Lt.k ».l .^»i\ue lum. ^uldanee j .e i mel ^" .\no[ll(i 
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objectioil was to printing **informat^on^bout how to changelyour 
schedule without getting caught." Local businessmen objected to 
criticism of the bus service, of supplies furnished the School,. and 
other services. Janitors complained because the school paper did 
not support the janitors' strike, tjlo school newspaperTliave the- 
same right to be critical of institutions that other newspapers 
hijve? Many school sta,ff mernj^i^s and interested citizens appar- 
ently do not think so. 

There were relatively few objections to the content of the paper 
of an ideological sort. More serious was a large group of complaints 
based on allcg;itions of bad journalistic practices. No judgment 
could be formed from the questionnaires aboutr the validity of 
these charges. Sometimes the respondents themselves believed the 
charges correct; sometimes they did not. 

There were relatively f^w charges based on the use of language; 
here one finds the si^me ambiguity that appears in the objections 
to' books. Is bad English immoral? Less than 10 percent of tl;ie 
charges were based on this objection; apparently the processes by 
which schox)l papers are prepared result in generally conservative 
language. . 

». \ 
Conclusion 

A majtji ci>nelusu>ii ot ilu6 icjjtnt iJiai censOisiiijj ^^ic^^suic: ij» a 
prtjinineiit and growing pan of schot^l life. Why^liis is so is a sub- 
jc<:t that needs further though i by iilterested 'perscjus. Academic 
frefdt>in is rather well csiablislied in the institutions of higher 
letirning, though even tlierc occasional violations may be observed. 
Bur there is /not as yet general acceptance of academic freedom for 
students oi^^teacheis at the elementary or secondary level (jf educa- 
tion, A tew recent court cases suggest a growing body of law that 
may ultimately support the belief that academic freedom and the 
Bill of Rights apply as well to the lower level 'Sch(>»ols as tlicy do to 
ihe in:>titutions of higfier education. The Supreme Court case of 
Tinker vs. Dts Moines Inddpendent !Si;hd'ol District. 393 U.S. 503 
(1969) and the case M inure im vs Stroiigsvillt City School l)is 
trict, 5\l h 2d 577 (6ih Cii 1976) offer some eiicouiagcnieiii for 
ihc belief il»at the coutls may yet protect teachers and students 
triMU the caprielou:> threats levcaled in this report. 

A qu<.stion that ha:> \ t>>ncer ned pro fessiol lai ci..s...i.»il..»ia la 
vvliCtliet the kind ot niatiiial repinu d here sliouKl in ta<. t be p..b 
ll^lied Stnnv i^tisou:. tcai thcbc llat:> will be iiacd to idejillt) 
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books and othe^ learning resource matx-rials for pre-censorship.' In 
the 'opinion of this writer/that dangQ;is negligible. Those incrined 
to be censors will fin'd ready assistanct from a host of organiza- 
tions that do not believe in academuA freedom. Publishing the 
actual lists of attempted or completed censorship cases will/ we 
may hope, the general public to what is happening ^nd arouse 
support for tfie selection by teachers and librarians- ih the schools 
of those books and periodicals they deem most useful.- 

Mark Twain observed that laughter is the human ra'ce's best 
weapon. I'he lists published above seem laughable indeed to this 
wriKT. Let us publicize these lists in the hope that the laughter 
they cause may blow away the humbuggery of censorship. 



l able 8 



Sources of Objections t'S^School Publications 
(Newspaper, Creative Writing Publications) 



Objector * 


Number of Cases 


I'cachcrs 




61 


Administrators 




73 


Principals 


61 


Supcrintcndciiia 


6 




Department chaii^ 


6 




Pal cnts 






Students 




22 


Librarians 




4 


Board of cai»<.aii»>ii 




l7 


Ooach of another si 






Businessmen 






Supplier 


I 




Biis operai«.*i 


I 




Local businea:>i.,.,,» 


1 




I .'Cal Bible class 




1 


PIA 




I 


Local ^ Ul#.<.«ta 




4 


c:ieiK^ 




3 


St"ht>t>l .>^3 » , .... 




3 


|anlt(Jt i 




2 


lotal 







i 
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* /rable9 

Objections tJ School Publications 





* {)hipf*iinn / 


Number of Cases 


Paper was critical ^ 




58 


Of the school, 


1 8 




Of the administration 


1 1 


• 


Of teachers 


1 1 




Of students ^ . . ► 


0 




Of local businessmen 


3 




' Of local clergy 


1 
1 




Of basketball tcarp 






Of football team 


1 




OCJpand or director 
cSRin specified persons ^ 
Other kinds o'f content 


9 




4 






16 


Sexual references 


•7 

/ 




Objectionable ideas 


9 




l oo controversial' ' 


2 




L^npairiotic 


2 




l oo cori-servalive 






AniieiiablishhuMU 


1 




Did not support jdiiiu>r iirikc 


1 




Sexist , 


1 




i'lhiiii^ tLwiiiiiiiititi.iTi ' 


' 1 










/ 

Poor lastc 


i 4 




Bad hnglish 


3 




Offensive lariguai^c 


; 3 




liaJ journalistic praclucs 


J 




biased wriinig ^ 




Inlorniation nut aNtiitaic 


15 




Dsc ut inatciial without 






permission 


V 




C;lalincd to al«l<: i.^ (MiMi^t. 






whalcvci sldf! wislicd 


i 




|,..lgcd to hbcllous 


3 




Judged to be libellous. ^*.u 






thtealcned oi undeiwa^ 






Kdituriali^in^ 


1 




N ot appi opi iau 






I iiif>et llitd 







^6 



ERIC 
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• ; ' I'ablc 10 

Results of ObjcctioiiB to School .Publications' 



r 



I' inaJ Action * . 

^ Possible censorship 

Material prevented from being published 
* Printed mtiterial not distributed 
Material rcvvrittqn or re-edited 
Pul)[icjftion discontinued I 
, Administrative control changed 
System of censoriiT^ future issues^ 

Possible prevention of censorship , J 
Request denied 
No action taken 

Other action taken 

Apology or retraction printed 

Personal apology made 

Report of dissatisfaction tt* writer, 
editor, sponsor 

Offended par t>^v rote a je^^uttal 
At tioti not rep^>rtcd or unclear 



Number of Cases 
64 

39 

6 ■ 

4 

3 
10 

2 



65 



35 
30 

1» 
3 

18 
7 
9 



.Note 



-<«*tlK-lIltU'-< 



>iiLt rturi>5 a single Complaint. 



f 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON PROBLEMS INVOL VED IN SELECTING AND 
USING LEARNING RESOURCE MATERIALS - BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS. 
. MAGAZINES^^ILMS, AND OTHER A.V. MATERIALS 

please return to Lee Burress, English Department, University of Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 54481. 

School Name ^ Street Address 

City State 

(Although you are asked to identify your school, no material from this ques- 
tionnaire will be attributed to particular schools.) 

1. What is the enrollment in your schTDol? (Check one) 

( ) 0-299 ^ . . 

( ) 300-599 

( ) 600-999 

( ) 1,000-1,499 ' . ' K ' 

( ) 1,500-up 

2. 'What grades are included in your school? ^ 
( ) 1-12 

( ) 7-12 

( ) 9-12 

( ) lo-i:^ 

' ( ) Other-^Specity) . .. .1 

J Is ttie ared served by your school/* 
( ) Metropolitan (^60,000) 

( ) Suburban (peripheral to d iTieii «u»^>«^iridn diuu) 
( ) Urban (above 10.000 in population) 
( ) Rural (10.000 or below in population) 

4 Have you oi leacfjcfb In your depdrtiTieiit. Smcc 5<;(>tcM.l>er I l^/b. ui.vi 
the present, had objections to a book or book ittle you are using? 
( ) Yea ( ) No 

t> It youf bn&wui lo quealton \ \t\,a^ yc& pludbe Ir5l bclo\^^ uuOh of llio;**. 

books dbout which objecttor.6 hd^/e been raided: 
Book I . Autrioi 1 , Title 

Book 2. Author T iile 

Book 3. Autf^or I iile 

O Wfidt dcUon JiJ oL»)oc(.o« d&k fc* . 

Bookl. Bow)k Bv>ok 3. \,o t. v>iii ..^o 

Remove II Lie li oin 

recoil mended 
hcii Move fi out Itbi di ^ 
Pidced Oit clubcd bhel . 
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7. Who raised the original objection to the book or books? 

Book 1: , — Book 2: Book 3; Parent 

— : Clergyman 

— Student 

Newspaper reporter or editor 

^ School librarfan 

• Another teacher ^ 

^"g'^^h department chairman 

f Principal ' ^ > 

Book .1: Book.2: Book 3: Superintendent 

— ' — Member of the Board 

of Education 

Local organization (Which?) 



National organization (Which?) 



Other (Specify) 



8. What reason was given for the objection? Please quote if possible 
Book 1; 



Book 2: 



Book 3: 



Indicate below whether the objector claimed to have read the book ^ 
books. ' ' 



Book 1 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 



Book 2 
( )VYes 
( ) No 



Book 3 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 



10. What disposition was made ot the cdse/' 
Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 



Keque:tt Ucnlud 

Book removed Tio.m oiasi..>on» u.o 
Book removed from recommer.deo 
Book placed on closed shelf 
Book removed from library 
Othei -Please describe below 
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1 1. On what administrative level was the decision made in regaVd to the cases 
cited above? * ' . 



Book 1 


Book 2 Book 3 




1 ) 


{ ) { ) 


Teacher 


( ) 


I ) 0) 


Department Chairman ' 


( .) 


( ) ( ) 


Librarian 


( ) 


(.) ( ) 


Principal ^ 


( ) 




Superintendent ^ 


( ) 


( ) ( ) . 


School Board \ 


(. ) 


{ )^ {■) 


Other— Please describabelow 



12, Have you had^tomplaints about periodicals in the library between 
September 1, 1975, and the present? 
( ) Ves ' ( 1 No V 

13. Who raised the original objection to the periodicals? 
Period- .Period- Period- 
ical 1: ical 2: ical ^: Parent 

Clergyman 

1 Student 

. ._;4 ^ Newspaper reporter or editor 

. School librarian 

Another teacher 

_ English department chairnidii 

_ Principal 

_ SuperintendefU 

Member of the Bodid 
of Education 

Local organization (Whicrii') 



National organization (Which?) 



Other (Specify) 

14 IT y v>w ^AiVN-G. oj Muc^iion 12 v,.rUi yei. plodse list the title below: 

Per lodlCdl 1 . - 

Per lodlcdl 2. .... * 

Per lodlCdl 3. 

)0 Whdl dcll*.r> Jid the ubjeclui dik tuj . 

PerloJiCdl 1 Pefiv>diCdl 2 Poilodi...! J 
()•'() ( ) 

J ) ( ) ^ ) Pidoe periiMl.. ul o 

rebti U;teJ bhclf 
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V -I 

16. What dispositioip was made* of the case? * 

Periodical 1 Periodical 2 Periodical 3 ^ 

f ) ( ) • ( ) Request denied*\ ^ 

' ^ ^ ^ 1 ( ) Subscription ended / 

' t ) , ( ) ( ) Periodical placed on closed 

shetf . ' ^ / 

. * ' ( ' ( ) Other-Please describe below 



17. On what adniinistrative level was the decision made in regard to the cases 
cited above? 



Periodical 1 Periodical 2' Periodical 3 



( ) • ( 

( ) . ( 

( ) ( 

( > ( 

< » ( 

( ) A 



Teacher 

Department Chairman 

Librarian 

Principal 

Assistant Superintendent 
Superintendent ^ 
School Board 



18 



•( ) . ' ( 

Hav6 you or teachers in y^jur department, since SefDternber 1, 19t5/and 
the present, had objections to films or other A.V. materials that yoi are 
using? 

{ ) Yes . ( ) No ^ • 

19. If your answer to question 18 was yes, please list below each^f those 
films about which objections have been raised; 

Film 1. Title . . 

Film. 2. Title : ^ . ^ 

Film 3. Title v 

(Please use the back for additienal titles if needed.) 

20. What action did the objector ask for. 

Film 1 Film 2 Film 3 " Remove from classroom use 

— Remove title fror?i 

recommended list 
Remove from library 
— Place on closed shelf 

21 Who I diied the ui lyiiidl objection to tht; film or films.'' . 
Film 1 . Film 2 . Film 3 _^ ^ Parent 

ClergymurK 
. Student 

Neijvspapcf icf^oric. of eJuoi 
%: School Mbfdfian 

Another tedcfiei 
Department chai, mu.i, 
Prificip^l 



■ * ■ 0 ■ 
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Supermtendeht 

Member ofN^he Board, . . 
of EducatiSin 



^sOcal organization ^(Which?) 
National organization (Which?) 



Other (Specify) 



i 22. What rea?on was giv^n for the objection? Please quote if possible. 

Film 1 :l : 





Film ^ 














fiTilm I 















23. What disposition was made of the case? 
Film 1 ' Film 2 Film 3 I 



•( 

( 



Requesrbenied 

Film removed from classroom use 
Film, removed from recommended list 
Film placed on closed shelf 
Film removed from A.V. library ^ 
Other— Please descrijie below 



24. On what administrative'level was the decision made.gn regard to the c^ses 
cited above? ; ' 



Film 1 Film 2 Film 3 

_ ( ) ( ) ( ) Tea9her„. 

( ) ' ( ) ( ) Department Chdirmdn 

( ) - . ( ) * ( ) • Librarian 

,() '*'() ( ) Priricipal 

( )• . ( ) ( ) Superipteiideni 

( ) '^^ ( ) ( ) School Board 

, ( ""S^ * ( ) ( ) Other- Please dcacfibe bciov/v 



ft 

25 Do yo^J hdve a school ^pon^ored (l e fiiiatiocd) itewspapei ^ 
. ( ) Y'fei ( )' No 
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26. Do you have a school sponsored (I.e., financed) creative writing 
. publication? » 

( ) Ves. * ( ) No 

• • * < 

27. Do you have.an independent (nbt»school financed) writing publication 
of any kind? 

( ) Ves ' . ( ) No 

28. I) the answer "to question 27 is yes, please describe briefly. 



29. Have you experienced complaints about material published in the school 
newspaper? ^ ^ 

( ) Yes ' ^ * ( ) No 

30. Have you experienced complaints about material published \n the 
■ creative writing p\jblicatton? 

. ( ) Yes ( t No - - 

31. Have yjtu experienced complaints about material published in the 
iridep^dent writing publication? 

( ) >s . ( ) Nb 

32. What action did the ob*jector ask for: 
Publication 1 Publication 2 Publication 3 

' ' ( i ' ( ) Prevent inclusion of the 

■ ' material before publjcation 

' ' ' ( ) . ( ) Prevent distrlbuti^Jh of the 

' % ^ ' ' printed material , . 

' ' J { ) ( ) Publish a retraction or apology, 

\^ y "1 ) ( ) Dismiss the editor or writer 

V f of the qbiictionable material 

' ' » ^ ' ( ( ) Cease publicatiori of the entire 

I » periodical 



' ' i ) , ( ) Change the administrative 

V s control of the publication 

< ) ' I ) ^ I ) Other (Spppify) 



i 



33. Who raised the original objection to the ^aterial? 
' Publication 1 PublifatioD 2 Publicatio\3 , *^ 

( ) ( ) ( ) Parent ' ^ 

, ( ) ^ ( ) ( ) Clergyman * ^ . > . 

' ' ( ) ( ) ( ) "^Student > 

, ' ' ( ) ^ ( ) Newspape'r reporter or editor 

( ) (. ) ^ ( School lib/arian 

(I f ( ) A ( ) Another teacher 
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( ). 



( ) 


( ) Department chairman 


( ) . 


( ) Principal 


( ). . 


( ) Member of the Board 




of Education 


) 


( ) Local organization (Which?) 


)/ 
) 


( ) National organization (Which?) 


( ) Other (Spprify) 



34. What reason was given for the objection? 
Publication 1 



Publication 2 



Publication 3 . 



-± 



■Publication 1 Publication 2 Publ 
.) 
) 



35. What disposition was macte of the case? 

Ilcation 3 

Request denied 
Prevent inclusion of the 
material before publication 
Prevent distribution of the 
printed material 
Publish a retraction or apology 
Dismiss the editor or writer 
of the objectionable material 
Cease publication ofjthe entire 
public^on 

Change^e administrative 
control of the publication 
Other (Specify)^^ \ 



J ) 



36: On what administrative level was the decision made with regard to the 
case above?. 

Publication 1 Publication 2 Publication 3 

Teacher 



( ) 



Department chairman \ 
Principal - ' 
Superintendent 
School Board 

Other— Please describe below 
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37. Does your school system have a planned procedure for dealing with 
objections to the use of learning resource materials? 

( ) Yes ^ ( ) No ' / 

38. Does your schogi system have a planned procediire for selecting learning 
resource materials? 

( ) Yes ' " ( ) N& , ' 

39. Pjease proyide a bri^f description of any incident which rhay have 
occurred in your school when you, or members of your departhYent; had 
complaiets about learning resource materials. Please indicate the^fect ' 
the occurrence had .on the school (s). Were any personal issues involved in 
addition to the question of objectior^able materials? Was the school board 
involved? If so, what was its attitude? • ■ ■ 



You. will need to ask the librarian to answer the two questions be'n^th. 

40. Please report the number of printed volumes allowed to circulatie, that is, 
go out of the library. Do riot<eport reference books, films, records, and 

' /other non-print media^^^/ " ^ 

41. Please indicate which of the following books are in the school library. 
The list is suggestive, intended to discover something of the rarige of 
books in the scnopi library. Please check against the actual holdings 
listed in the card catalogue. , , ^ 

(The list is included on pages 19-22.) 



3 Censorship and 

the Cla^ssroom Teacher ^ 
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We'^are in the midsVof a wave of censorship and educational contro- 
versy that has not yet crested. ^The vicious battle in West Virginia, 
(he Congressional attacks on Man: A' Course of Study, and the 
large number of local conflicts over .textbooks and curricula are- 
' sure indications that the phenomenon is widespread, not localized, 
and long-lasting, not tenj^rary. - * 

' And the effects of such controversy, oF course,' pose serious 
problems for all of us. Individual teachers and admioistr^ators have 
been attacked. School systenis and comrhunities haye'bpen torn 
asujpcler. School boards have adopted much* more restrictive poli- 
cies, ^qd , publishers have, reacted, predictably, by imposing their 
own brands of prior cehsprship. We* therefore cannpt dismiss the 
problem airily or vyi^h it away with tolerant smileS. We need to 
understand Its raots and'consid^r om* response. ^ • * 

^Vhere doe^^he ne>^ censorship ccjbe from? Some, of ^e Woujd- 
, be:, censors are political opportunists who will ride any wa^vtf^at 
' promises tp carry them to victory. Many of the critics attacking 
school textbooks and modem curricula aij^.also attacking the fed- 
eral bureaucracy, school busing, arjd any other target that might 
, capture th^ttention of ai>ored aonstitueilcy. \ 

And partVf the \:ensi.orship movement, obviously, is a specific 
and poinjted attack on questionable material. Parents who are not 
captive of arty given ideologyjrare simply unhappy with the books 
behng studied. And " I, for one, think such concerns are in part 
justified,, Jor we have made some^bad choices. The new freedom 
granted by , elective courses .has led to a kind of curriculum an- 
archy, i^nd our genuine concern for finding books with a high 
appeal for TV addicts led us to choose some books better left on 
the drugstore rack. (A young man carrying a copy of. Fear of ^ 

48 ' 
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Flying recently assured me it was required reading for an elective 
. called "The Literature of Flight.*') 

So there are some questionable books and a few political moun- 
. tebanks. But we would be ill-advised to consider the projblem local 
or the issue specific. There are larger forces at work that need to 
■be exarnined. 

Some of the censorship, of course, is a thintydisguised racism,' 
a counter-attack by whites unhappy with the current] concern for 
black culture. 

-Some of the censorship is simply a manifestation of a vagfle 
malaise that affects us all. These are difficult times. The bills pile 
higher, children become more sullen, the traffic gets worse, and we 
all go about muttering "things fall apart, the center cannot hold." ■ 
In times hke these, people; ocefl a scapegoat. But there aren't 
many, scapegoats left these days.-We don't have Mr. Ni<on to kick 
around any more, the lawVon't let- us lynch black folk, and the 
Arabs are too remote and too powerful to attack. But schools and 
teachers are handy and defenseless targets. So many of the attacks 
of the censqrs are an attempt to hold the seh.ools and the teachers 
responsible for the problems of our society. Kidsftise drugs; it's' the 
school's faults Yoimg people are bored; the classes have turned 
them ofl Tediagers act immorally; so it must be the textbioks. 
'Censorship betomes one more form of scapegoating. 

Bui.^iy?tiaps the most important source of all is an ideologic^ 
warfare of which censorship is only one battle. The working class 
people of middle America are convinced that they are a beleagured 
yiijority who have been systematically attacked for the past fifteen 
-years. First the blacks demanded power; then the young revolted. 
Next, women marched in the streets; and then homosexuals de- 
manded (iqual treatment. The results were predictable.. For, in 
years gone by, to be white, middle-aged, and manly meai>t that 
you demanded instant respeffct; now, in the seventie^Jt mear(J only 
that you are immediately suspect. So we are- expe^iing a white 
backlash as middle America decide's it ca^-survive'^oTily-bYfigiiU 
back. And the battle over textbooks is, I believe,Tthe*"first jn a 
series of confrontations yet to cojne. To the coal miner in West 
Virginia, I am the enemy. 

So what response do we make? I think three answers are called 
foT-dialog, change, and resistance. Let me speak briefly about 
each. , 

Obviously, there is a need for a new dialog between schools and 
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ihc. comnuinitics. But such dialog needs to go far beyond the 
patronizing eo'ndesceitsion and mSiwpulation that too often pass 
for. school public relations. There is a need first of all for a new 
humility among us educators,. We don't know all the answers. \Vc 
"don't know w^^^ITTis best for all teewagers. We aren't sure about 
the eVfccts of pornography. We don't know which books might 
be too .disturbhig for that troublt'd ad oU* scent. We arc;^ trained 
teachers— but most of us are not experts in adolescent psychology 
or juvenile jiterature. Ajid such a humility should lead' i\s to re- 
spect our saner critics. Except for a few deranged individuals, most 
of the parents attacking textbooks are sincere people who are 
aching to be heard. But we aren't listening very well. Some of the 
^'xtbook defenders in West Virginia certainly inflamed the contro- 
versy by describingfthc critics as Hitlers . , and by seeing in this" 
grassroots protest a ^nister conspiracy. 

But there is also a need for firm honesty in sucb dialog. To^ 
troubled ccVmmifnrt^, wc need to say, *-Wc i^rr ali^ce^un table— o\ir 
young pct)pte are in trouble aild wc^arc to blame." The school has 
no problems that are pot those of the larger society. Young people 
acc in trouble— and the school is dnly the place where, their. sick-, 
ness becomes epidemic, fhe schools have no drug problem; young 
people are still using too much alcohol and drugs. The school has 
no race problem; our society is rajcist and ' young . people have 
caught that disease. The school does not breed permissiveness; 
young people have become spoiled by indulgent parents. 

Such honest dialog should not result simply in more blaming^ 
but should lead instead to a sense of shared responsibility and an 
open admissi(\)n of our own failings. Such an admission will then 
move us to the second step of changing. ^For 1 truly believe that 
the rash of attacks suggests to us that some changes arc needed. 

For one thing, we as English teachers need to show more ac- 
ceptance and respect for values other than our own. Most of us 
are intellectuals who see ourselves as liberated; but too often -such 
intellectual independence becomes distorted intO' a smug convic- 
tion that the traditional values of church, country, and family arc 
childish aberrations that must be corrected. So we set about to 
indoctrinate with our own brand of humanistic relativism. Some- 
times the in^doctrination is subtle, as wc choose books that reflect 
only that perspective. And sometimes the indoctrination is explig: 
itly direct in the case of the radical teacher who meets his egi» 
needs by ridiculing the faith of a troubled adolescent. And you 
don't need to be -very smart to make a sixteen year orkt look fool- 
ish. We do need an open English classroom, an open forum for the 
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expression ^ of all ideas— even the most traditional and t,lie most 
religiously fundamental. 

I think a second ehange we need is a new respect fur the privacy 
of the young.- Hece again oi legitimate concern to help the young 
know their vJ^ueS and discuss their feelings has too often become 
in]j'intc) the recesses of their own hearts. Tb^ critics 
Oy attacked those English classes that more closely 
y grx)Ups. 'It seems to me that self-realization 
" ;;jiainie pension between the private and the 
e closed, the engagtd and the y/ithdrawn, 
"tht'EnglJsh class a place where silence is 
t'ness is given jts time, where privacy has r.oorT\. 
es should heed this advice of Amiel, the Fxench 



mi insisteiiij 
have jtisfi 
re'Sembli 

pu^li< 
And?' 
valuflk^ 
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1851. Let mystery have itsplace in you; do not be 
op your whole soil with the ploughshare of scjf- 
ve a little fallow corner in your he^rt for any 
ring, and reserve a nook of shadow for the 
lace in your heart for the unexpected guest, 
np.wn God. Then if a bird sing among your 
_ :oo eager to tame it» If you are conscious of 
soifretfyite rte^r^^ought or feeling-wakening in the^epths of 
your being, do [not be in a hurry to let in light upon it) to look at 
itj4£4^tAp *sprio^ing germ tiave the protection of being forgotten, 
hedge it round with quiet, and do not break in upon its darkness; 
let it take shape and grow, and not a word of your happiness to 
anyone. Sacred work of nature as it is, all conception should be 
enwrapped by the triple veil of modesty, silence, and night. 

' Amters Journal. 



I think, we need finally to do a better job of self-censorsl^ip. 
And here \ve need to keep firmly in mind that ihc classroom is not 
the newsstand, the English textbook is* not a girlie magazine, the 
teenager is not the adult. My own bias is that the society can toler- 
ate alnn>st absolute freedom fis to what is published for private 
consumption by mature adulta. But, I become more and more 
convinced that a required book studied by all students in the 
English classroorir must meet very different criteria. We rrfakc a 
grAve mistak^f today's best-seller list becomes tomorrow's exclu- 
sive required reading. . . 

For one thing, wc see Gresham's law of literature developing— 
with- the bad driving out the good. We have onfy^so much time and 
so maiiy dollars, and every period, evq^i^ dollar spent on The God- 
father is one less for Shakespeare. 
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A second concern is that our lusting after the most recent fad 
book means that we often spoil the fun of reading with the drudg- 
ery of studying, Vonnegut i^ to be reati, not analyzed, Watership 
Down is a'personal book jhat makes its own private connections 
and should not be twisted with the he^ivy hand of the symbol- 
hunter. Or as one teenager complainec^^'Every time a gObd-Book 
comes along, English teachers spoil it," ' 

A final concern, of course, is' that sortie of our choices seem 
jifst not appropriate foi" all the young adolescents in our classes, 
I do not subscribe to the belief that there is a direct connection 
between wha^we read and how we act, but I do know that we are 
subtly influenced by all .powerful books, and that the teenage 
mind is easily impr(fssed. Consequently, I believe that books that 
reek of violence, that flaunt sexual perversion;' that, perpetuate 
ethnit stereotypes, or that preach occult nonsense may be entitled 
to two weeks on the supermarket rack, but do not belong on any-* 
one's required reading Hst. 
, Just m case I might ibe misunderstood,^! would like tjP^ake it 
clear that I do see the need to use books that are cootemporary 
and that help young people understand the reality of an evil 
vVorld-but I do think that some of us have made some foolish 
• mistakes in the hope of finding relevant literature. We need to 
develop some reasonable guidelines that will protect us from the 
Attacks of our critics^and save us from our own foolishness. If 
we don't develop our own guidelin<S, then others will develop 
them ior us, and we will be working under restrictions like those 
imposed by^the Kanawha County School lioard; 

But finally, I believe, we must take a stand. After all the dialog 
has been held and after the needed changes have been made, we 
must at some place draw the line. For the battle has been joined. 
We are locked in a struggle over th^e, fundamental principles of free- 
dom andjiberty. It is not simply the struggle' to defend our profes- 
si^>nal freedom to choose books. It is the larger struggle to ensure 
that the public school classroom remains'a forum for free inquiry. 
If angry parents.oan turn the public school into a closed system for 
inculcating their.narrbw vision, then surely we are ail in trouble. 

In such a struggle, surely the National Qtuncil of Teachers of 
English ai-ul its Jocal affiliates mu§t play an active rple. Help is 
needed by the classroom teacher besieged by angfy critics, We^ 
need help in developing go6d selertion policies, in finding better 
materials, in beginning the dialog so\sorely needed. And there are 
two areas where the power and influence of NCTE can especially 
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be brought to bear. One is .to lobby against any .legislation which 
would result in unduly restrictive policies. And the other is to 
create a legal clefensc fund for those teachers who find themselves 
in the courts over issues of censorship. 

Perhaps an even more importaiit role can be played by teacher 
assocfations that are more astute about the politics of poyver. Such 
asS()ciatiorts seem all too ready to strike for selfish ends byt have 
been conspicuously absent in the ccMisorship fray. Perhaps new 
leaders Will have the vision to realize that academic* freedom is 
truly a non*negot\able demand. / 

But at the las,t, the battle is a lonely and private one; one which 
individuals, not organizations, can only fight, and 1 would not pre- 
sume to telt you vyhere you take a stand. 1 can on^y remind you- 
and myself ''that people are measured by^he baftles they fight 
and certainly no case is greater, than what Jeffcrs calls "the cold 
passion Un truth." 1^ ^ ^ 

So we call ourselves teacher and the classroom is our world. It is 
there that the biittle is joined. In our own way we must struggle to 
guarantee that the English classroom most of all remains a place 
where all issues can be examined, all voices heard. 

Surely the risks are great. We will bp pilloried and slandered. VVc 
may suffer physical violence. And we may lose our jobs. 

But the costs of remaining silent are even greater. If we capitu- 
late to the forces of censorship, the foundation of liberty will 
have been eroded. And in the process wc shall have lost our souls. 

Ortega reminds us that "to live is to feel ourselv(^^ fatally obliged 
to ex4>fcise our liberty, to decide wha't we arc.going to be in this 
world.'" ' . y ■ ' ' . 

^So the choice is clear, Wc can exercise our liberty by speuking 
(^it, not remaining silent— by protesting, not acquiescing— by d.e- 
pending, not capitulating. Some of us will fight to eliminate sexism . 
rrc>m books. Some wiil struggle to extirpate all vestiges of racism. 
Some will be in the forefront of the public bittle over censorship. 
Others will work quietly in the less glamorous arena 6f the .cla'ss- 
room. But Cif:h of us in , our own way will jgin in the defense of 
freedom, so At the end, it can be said of us, "While others talked 
about liberty rthey struggled that^it might survive," . 
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4 Censorship and English: 
/ Some Things Don't Seem 
/ to Think AbqCitVery Often 
(But Should) 

Robert C. Small, Jr. 

• V^irginia Polytechnic Institute and Statc>JtMTvers'ity 




Uith all of tlie publicity censorship receives, it wouM seem that 
every dimension of the controversy , should alread>xtave been ex- 
. plojed thoroifghly. Vet, there are several major aspects to which 
lew writers have given very much atteiuion. A careful review of 
Imndreds of the articles on censorship wlwch have appeared in tlic 
joUnuJs included , in the Education Index during the'past twenty 
years has revealed that writers about censorsliip and the Schools 
have usuiJly dealt with one of the ^o^owin^^: 'V 

1. the detaiU of specific censorship cas^s and the 
including discussi()ns of the types of materials c 
under attack (the specific dimension); 

2. arguments against censorship and a defense of the 
to react** (the. freedom ctimeitsion); and 

3. advice to teachers 'and schools about how to prepare for 
censorship attacks and what to do when under attack (the 
professional dimension). ' • 

' In a similar fashion, many teachers of English seem limited in. 
their awareness of the many dimensions to the topic of textbook 
censorship. They can discuss specific cases and are often familiar . 
with the details .of such cases, especially ones that seoin absurd. 
They can preserji argumeiits against censorship, often with refer- 
ence's to Milton and Jefferson. Finally, they caii make a case for 
themselves as the appropriate sekxtors of English school materials 
and laud themscK^s as defenders of the school against censorship 
attacks. Like tht^artides just mentioned, they can deal effectively' 
^vith three dimensions of censorship: the specific dimension, the 
freedom dimension, and the professional dimension. Each of these 
is an important aspect' of any school censorship crisis. 
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Kach of these dimensions is fanijliar to us all. We have heard 
. each one expouixted by eoHeagil??s and by experts. We have read 
about each. We* have 'discussed euch. But . missing from the articles 
reviewed and theleachers' discussions is an awareness that schouts, ' 
and therefore, censorship \i\ schools, have an historical background. 
Such discussions of censorship fail to recognize that .school§^haye 
a relation to the Sixciexy that causes thl^m to come into existence 
and that schools have an educational purpose, the direction of 
; which is not absolute but rather a matter of opmion. Also lacking 
in ^discussions among those of us vvhp are English teachers is an 
undi^rstunding that questions of the purpose and wortb of the 
study of vvorks of Hterature are not answered merely because 
'Kngtisb teacll^rs have- developed their own answers. Finally, and 
must jjiadly for a discipline that pricjes itself on its humanist, there 
, has .usually been missing from discussions of censorship an'd the 
. schools an awareness that those who would censor are human 
beings of as much value as ^ny other human beings. Thus (c^ tHe 
three dimensions of censorship usually dealt with one must add. 
three others of equal worth but, unfortunately, rarely considered: 
the historical and social, the educational, and the human. \ 



The Historical and Social Dimension 




First, it seems important foT.educatQrs to realize that schools have 
traditionally been places where students were, at least officially, 
'protected from many aspeqtt of^tlie workl, not exposed ;t6 them 
or prepared for them. Certai-n clear,, generally agreed tipon notions 
abolit what was right and good and clean and, thus, What was 
appropdate for children governed the curriculum of American 
schools for most of their Instory. Although muchjijis changed in 
American society and in tiiK make-up of the scKBol since those 
early days, these general notiAns about the appropriate have prob- 
ably-changed little, al least ^mong parents. Traditionally, then, 
moralistic concepts about the suitable: have dominated educ^ution 
and still dominate popular thinking about it. U is*'only in recent 
years that schools have not been more or less the willing'servant 
of such ideas. At the same time, the historical role of'the school 
has been to upjift and improve. Revisionist historians may-argue 
whether schools did, in fact,. ever fulfill that role. Achieved or not, 
however, that is what generally was seen as the role of the school. 
What the students read and studied and discussed in school, it was 
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bclicvccl, should be better than what they might encounter else- 
where, not a rellection of h, certainly not an examination of the 
worst life had to offer. School studies s{iould present' an icieal|zed 
view (^t life, not de;il with ihe less than ideal lives the students lead. 

In such an historical ^c(mtext, any material in textbooks which 
was nol idealized^ aiined at perfecting, uplifting, and free fnim the 
sordid, ugly, or unpleasant aspects of life was obviously poorly 
ch(^en. It was, in fact, clearly inconsistent with the historical aims 
the school. When citi/ens of a community march upc^n tlie 
'h<^)ol to demand removal of stories with ci}V;se Words, novels that 
are partly abo*it the sex lives of characters, and poems that show 
America to be less than perfect, ?^hey^ do so, therefore, in, not 
againsX. the Jiisloric^h tradition/NeaH^ every gener)il curriculum 
text cleals, with the relation of society\) the school. Saylor and 
Alexander, 'for example, have st;Ued in Curriculum Planning for 
Modem Schools: . ' 

The scho(^l is an agency established by a social group to serve a 
group purpose. The society has certain ends in view for the de- . 
vclopment of the individual. These ends in view become the basic 
factor in the dcterininationH>f the aims of education (p. 84). 

.Vdniitliiig that tiie school thus owes a duty to society, they point 
out fliat .. . the fundamental obligation of the school as a social 
instrumen^tidity is to achieve the goals that the citizens have in , 
mind as they estabjish and operate the schools'' (p. 89). 

\y'hat then can we make of teachers who' act as if such an inti- 
mate connection between society, and .the aims of cclucatibn does 
not exist? Seen from one point of view, professionul controf of 
the curriculum may obviously be. right and proper. Seen from 
another, however, it is ay ifrrogant seizure by teachers of that 
instrumentality of society 'that. Saylor and Alexander mention. 
''We pay for the schools,'' citizens say; -"we send* our children to 
ihem. We should be able to say what can and can't go on therc." 
Crudely put, perhaps, but suelj^ -.Gommcnts say what Saylor and 
Al/L'xander also have said. In the view of mahy parents, tcachars 
have C(Mne more aiKHriore t(i see the schools as places. wh,cre their 
children arc not improved-, but changed to fit a model the teachers 
see as better; and more rand more that model only partly resembles 
the parents' ideal, if at all. At a time when many citizens dislike, 
the changes which they see in the country, when attitudes and 
Ty<f:havior which they have always thought were to be condemned 
are n.ow at least accepted and perhaps praised, such citizens won- 
der win* the sch(M)ls <ik) not redouble their efforts to counteract 

■ * , ■ * • " 
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^ ' such trencis; Instead, they detect ""those same elements present -in ^ 
their own . ?c>igok, awd they rcbeL / • ^ • ^ 

Inarticulately antf/ iinfort,uriately, with violence, such citizens 
are voicing a-id and profound, but^difficult, questions about' ' 

-^•diic/ation that philosophers^ have strugglecf. with for ages. Unfor^ 

♦ tunately; they are questions *lhat man^^uf us, concerned with >vhat ' ^ 
we will do tomorrow, .ivith the latest curriculum' gimmick, wkH 

• each new, shiny teacKing toy, have refused .to be bothered with. - 
Try to philosophize about schools and society ^nd the duties of 

• each to the other, try to examme the historical role of/thc school,' 
ahd^you will be labeled a4uddy-duddy out of touch with the re- ^ 
aiity ofahc school and of no practical help-too ''theoretical," as 

the saying goes. • - 

B/it'.we must all cojisidcr and rcco^ler these vital questions. . 
How much control shot>ld jhe citizen^ a eommumty have over , 
what the schools teach? Mow.much selection shoulcUhey do? How . A 

far from the .beliefs of those citizens should the school stray? 
How much should the school, in fact, conflict with those "beliefs? 
Should teachers see their roles as missionaries bringing the truth 
, (by which is meant their truth) to bcnightefi people? Society sees 
tlae'Schot>ls as preserving and improving on the cultural heritage, 
inspiring students to success and reasonable virtue. It does not, 
I think, see the schools as' attacking fundamental beliefs, even 
if those beliefs might, in fact,- be seen us prejudices by many . ^ 

drafcssional educators, \ 

■ .. , ■ ■ • ... . ■.■ \ i 

* The Ed^cational Dimension ^ ^ 

"Why study literature in high school?'' How that question devils^ 
EngHsh teachers: enjoyment, insights into self and others, broad- 
ening of horizons, etc. Cur^^ntly, the cultural^efinemont^gc)als of 

literature study are not verV* fdshiohable among "with if' English" 
cduca^tors. Passing on the cultural heritage^ exposure to the great ^ ^ 
o^atibns of the litcrar/art,Jnxprovingtast|c, making students into ( V 
cultured, ladies and gentlemen, contact with the" great' thoughts- \ 
these are rarely spoRen of with favor these days when individual ^ 

■ . response, relevance to life, havin^^ a'good time, .and something to. 
talk about' seem to be the reasons"given for bringing literary works 
into the classroom. Yet we should not fool ourselves. There is 

' not geiieral agreement ^hat the purpose' x)[ literary study in the 
, schools should be to provoke questioning of values, tb cause stu- 
dents* to think abo.ut their lives, other. people, and Hfc in general. 
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.and to have students enjoythemsclves. Many parents, in fact, max? 
not see' any excuse for literature study in.schooL Jt is somethinK 
t(>r them that somehow s,cems to have to go with those; thjn^s^T ■ ' 

.-. practical .value such ^is training in reading well, writing weUvand 
spe;ikfng.well. Mo«t of those parents who do sec a reason for lit- - 
■erature study, hoWever," probably to- a very fai^c extent sec it'^ "' 
making ejiltured people of thcir^children.- . . ^ ' ^ ^ 

. Consequently, when tcachqrs or textbooli ccTitors use as their - 

t -criteria :^.,r selection th^e fact that.'a' pa«ioular wofk-VrovokcJi'fe- • 

' spoixse or ^im-ulates cridfral thought or relevant lo the students' < 
lives they jeally should not be too surprised .that 4lTat purpose - 
conllicti.yithjhe editcati.mal purpose believe in by parents.^Nof ' 

> should they be surprised that this conflict in purpose results iria*** 
tonjlict in fact. More than any oth^i" single piece oX evidence us<id 
by; d-Uics. to cpndemn certain* contJmporaty literature textbooks 

• f'-is been the copiments by the.edit<jVs thatliie selections/ • • ' 

Vi- . - ' i, ■ • ■ / ■ ' ^ ^ 5 

ar(4.n(^t ail great works; ' , 

' (b) do not illustrate.a literary tradition;'. ■ ',. • 
{a - raise questions l^ut do'Vot necessarily answer them, espc^ 
^ eially as nti\\\ questions may not have jinalvers; • - 

• challenge accepted notions;, " . " 

.Jg) ,are n(U all meant t() be liked by everyone; and.'./ . . 
^^!} 'wex/^c'hosen .because xhey are abo\u adolescent c<5ncerns. . 

iW,*yyi;,and I might not see any problem with these six Stan-- ' • 
Claras. But- they dre exactly t^ac opposite of both the historicarandi 
as tu^. a*' many citizens arc concerned, the current reasons for' 
se ecung works of^fitcrature for school study. Most parents would; 

'"/.'^ main tain tha; all- <he li teratura used in Scho.ol should ,. 
. - (a) bc^reat workfs;' » 

^(b^^ r«jp5;esent the (largely Western)" literary traditions - ' ^ 

^l;)'pwvide the answers to human questions .found by > the- 
• • . -grei't minds; - . • ' .? 

(d) sirppaft- acoeptcd . American social, cultural, and moral 
• ,'vali|es; ... . % 

(c) result -in improved taste, so that students vcome to like all ' ' 
the^- great seieetions;and ' ^ ' 

V ''T ' V «* 

(I) be'mature thoughts ab()ut mature concerns" . 
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• What wc hav^lu-rt' is a clear and probably lulresolvabk- clash of 
ideaii. Si)mctinics wc act as it' our opinions about the values of 
V^ilcratiirc stiicly^c true and these others false; but:-^" must re- 
member -ehat- b>5;^rejecwng cultural heritage for critical^inkin^ 
greatness for retevance, t Iw trwih for each reader's truth, answers 
tor^questions, we reject the main Reasons wjiv^)cietjMias put us 
there to cK) wliat we do. 

hi ^Idition, when censtjrs conxlerrrn jjome literary works as 
morally\orrupting, we often treat those claims with ridiclite. \o 
one was ever corrapled by a curse word, we say. Just becaiJse that 
story contains a character's ar^niment. against the existencc/of God 
doesn't mean students will stop bL^ieving. A story j^out sex 
doesn'r provoke students to sexual activity. Is that riant? Can we 
-be the same people who makit^in that literature can Live readers 
insi^glUs into lile? Miat literatUrc^n change pt;opley^lives? That 
the pen is mightier than the iiW(j«^ We have been caught in oiir 
own inconsistenvies and should aVmit it. If makes no sense .to be- 
lieve that literature can make people better but that it cannot 
make tjiena worse. Kither it luis^ power, or it does* n tit. An'd if it 
. '^ioes h^i\ L«^>j^w'.t^r^- (ttLnaiLr^ be feared as well, as admired. 
% Wy ^.^i^U^^liJIHl^tfr former ^\^<rxni^^^(^ ajT lojt^.clieve 



that great '^y^^^BmSS^ ]^^'^ thaf niasterpie^ are 

such l>ecause;n^pP?irpSvver L) iniluerke. Why should fts^ioyT^e st) 
surprisini^hat pareifts, discov ering curse, words/ sccmes of sexual , 
reLitii)ns, argtunents ag;uiT^ the current .-Vmericvin social order, 
ilu(istu>Ms about the existence of Oii>d;*bGlie\ e that wc are now 
pushiivg those iileas as wc forinerlN f)ushed fthe ideas in Silas 
.W^/r/^ r and Julius (AU'sar^ . 



The Huipan Dimension 

We have u'sually tended to react to ■Lenst)iship efforts U\ trxdti4ig 
the" people in\ol\eiI as il they were' either foolish or e\il or both 
i^TalSs^ to inisunilcrstanil the human tliuicnsion. It'is all loo cas\ 
to.-disnuss tlu- tensors as stran^r aiul isolatetl *'k(it>ks*' causing 
tr<^ible vva\-(.iit » )I, pi opoi ii* )ii to then tiutnljcis Suth a situation 
is'eeitand\ n..t uuc ni m\ pai i d tlie i ounti \ ' Itulcetl, vvlicicvei 
I gt) I incc I |)c..|)l(- politi u-asoualiU people wht). fiiitling that 
I ha\e tried .m st w i al t asions to dt UmkI lilt i utuu books v\l)uh 
aie undri .,itaik. m v l .il Lhcinscl W:. to Ix. dlsluil)ecl 1)\ luateilai* 
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.uliicji ijicN'.havc discDV^rrcd it) be in those texts. Such people 
jjpeak Irorii a oduiine ctHicei>i lor their chiktrcn, bul ihey also 
speak Iroin a deep, trusn-alioii. And We must respect their Iruslray 
lion a!> \vc tlo lhal oPblacks or iidtive Americans hostile lo what 
America has (lone to iheni. ^ 

In his hook, Future Shock, Alvin rotiler pic'lares the depression 
and Iruslration thai resLih irt)nil^a society which is changing more 
rapiVlK ilum main of it^^'ople can adjust to. Where wholelyome 
inieur/iion ol the sdK)ols has taken p|ace aj^ainst ;he wishes oY 
main parents, lor Ly^HupIc, racial hostilities ancj a sense of power- 
Icssness in the lace ol governmental force do produce frustration.' 
When the textbooks used in Knghsh classes contain works written 
b\ minoritN authors and in a form of Knglish containing, as a 
casual part t)l.the diiJect, words and expressions considered blas- 
phemous f)r obscene bf man\ parents, a target is prodii^t/d for 
those parents- 1 rvistrations". 

Other condi<lt)ns aTsio produce tfustration, of toursc, an^^thus 
a ctHUate for icens't)rship of sch(>t)l texts. Peaceful, rural areas have 
turnetl- into suburban and urb^m areas in recent times, jtiul with 
ihis change has come a rapid creation^ of new social and' environ- 
mental prol>lemb. F'or pe^>ple thus caught in a /rap betwx'cn life 
the uav the\ want it, to stay ai*<K a rapidly ck-veloping situation 
radicalU' different from their .wishes, the intrusion by^the real 
World into the seh(U)ls, particularly in the concrei^ form of mate- 
rials i[i a textbook, can become a target which is l>olh clear and 
unambiguous. ■ ' . 

^Ib en, tt)o, many pet)pre'look around Ameiicatuul see arul read^ 
7^ repj^fts ol people earning large incomes, leading extitiT1(|||^s, and 
possessing power, (^trpi*, aiuL()restige. Their own lives the>'\see as 
much less, and much less than th'ey may have iu^ped ior'whcn 
\ ouriger. Bore,(T with the dullness of a repetitious job and a h mi ted 
st\le .>t lile?*'sucli pK>pK\ma\ turn ll) an attack /;n textbooks a^^ 
a \\^ ol attackmg those w^(> write and p'ubhsli such texts-those 
wfio art- ?>et n a^ ie[>resenting «-si>rt <')f;iocial and economic ehte oi 
ilu- siUicsstul. An editorial in the^ W'alkStn'ct /oi^ma/ sy tnpatheti • 
I alU aiKily/c il this point of , view: 



1 he tii^j/ij imaj\c ol.Ulc j>i u t ».s.|Oi a accitii lo be i (.' 5CiU rilCfl t 

.iK-ti'ot the ..tliDuiji, the l)Ui<L'aiAiat5. ihc u|)p».t * la^.^cs ii^gcncraJ. 



■I, 



veil, hllibillici* h c uivil r^vjllts^' rJfcd.uiic .sign Ihc iinrncdiatc 
f>iot'f3t v%ai arou^tvi l>\ v% [lal *!Ippcar cil^o ihcrn- .ts ai. cspciiall> 
t. ..iiUcsi t uvthi^ aCtvtupt ii> ic\4l5C thcli cTlltufai oullook what 
111 1 .1/1 ai» uluoll.^. loti.s .p><J (hu.s alj the rfioi (VCThjcJcs*. c ilcliu^; 
rp* I . \ !.«.< tlicl; i iiitu.al t.utioi.k ( 7 OUopci M)7 4.p L'Of 





Censorship aruL^ngUsh ' \ ^ * 

Most impurtant, that sigii, "Kvf-n hillbillies liavc civil rights/' 
should shake us out 'uf our yarrow view of the people whose 
protests ha\e caused eurreni eciisorsliip crises. As 1 lia\c written 
elsewhere, - . 

I'hc dissaiistaciion of ilic Appalachian proicsior is uo less ihanV 
the dissaiisf Aiicm of" the civil rights militant. The Appalachian 
protestor is no less proud and protective of his culture and wav'cff 
life thaji are members of ethnic minorllfies. The Appalachian pru- 
testtjr mav at times giveHvav to extreme sUitemenj^and violent 
actions, as have members of other groups assertijfig their rights. 
Whikr condemning the violence, the bigotry, and the foolish re- 
marks, we mu-st give the /Appalachian protestor's basic beliefs and 
feelings th^ slime respect we now seem willing to give those of 
other protest group?. "Modern experience makes clear that, if we 
do not, ther< will be more Kanawha Counties. Worse,, it is eas 
predict that, in the end. the schools will suffer the most {E/hf^lish 
\jJounial 65 [March \9ie\ :\9), . ' 

When Charles Silberniaii-'blariit-cl the tlaws ot Ameriean educu- 
lion on "niindlessness/* he meant many tlunj:^;bu,l it is clear that 
our\ approach to textbtiok cefisorship efforts eont'a^v clement , 
of tlic^miiT^less, We haye i^eneralty failccl to try to understancl it in 
its more cornplex, abstract, and philosophical dimensions and lia\'e 
concent raiCiKioi^^d on tlie immediate (the specific dimension 
tbe n(()pular (the fre^lom ilimcnsion), and the self-respecting ( the , . 
pr(.ryess'ioi)al dimensit)iT)7"^^N li 

/hus it is th^il r(;3olutions are made and passed condemning cen- 
sorship vvitK almosPno uutlerstanding tliat protesting citizens arv 
to a \ery consideral>le cxumu fulfilling tlie role assigned t(> then;i 
\U\' the historical devciopmcni o( tlie .\merican school, lluis it is 
that 4-",nglish teachers argue for the free selection of liteiaturc for 
reading and stvuly in school without knowing why or examining 
the .issuiViptioiis implicit in the 'reasons lliey may gi\e. Finally, 
leai hers ivht> regularly maintain tiiat books can change li\es re- 
verse then\selves seemingly without realizing ajul mainla^i thai no 
one was ever corrupted by a word or a scene in book. 

What happeuj>, it seeir)s to me, wlien we empliasi/e the specific, 
the freedom. And tlie professional aspects of censoi't^liip is that we 
n^ouLenlrjic nm nurpely oil pails of the problem, but on parts that 
give a talse app^^i^rance to tfial problem. By exauiining llie silly 
aclitms ol^tei^orsj then toolisli cliaiges, their misttiiderstandings, 
their \ h 'Ic iK (\ we lire led to CDncUide that liicie is luuliingi^t 8ul)- 
Sl.incc 111 Ulial ntc'V sa\ . We ilt ( ule that llicN aie iiiereK stupid or 
.>cl I 1 vtui;. liv eoiu t n I faliii ^ i wi tlie^ibsuc i j 1 1 1 ct doi n . en \ clop 
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•.Hirsel«.cs in ' scll-nKluoousnuss -while twisi^alic pnncctivc atti- 
tude „1 parents into flitlcrite book homing. Finali-ys bv; looking 
exclusively at our professional rights, \Ve lose track of who uxT^ec 
ami uhar we are for. I hcsc three dimensions have in common the"" 
iaet that they do not iuckide the world beyond Uie school ancf the' 
duty ol the-school to that world. With.iut the historiciJ and sociiJ 
the educational, and the human dimensions, censorship efforts' 
aimed at the school appear to result from the folly and evil of the 
human race; with these i.thcr dimensions added, they become 
something else entirely, they become a part of the «eat philosoph- 
ica debate ab.nit the purpose of education. vvirt^i began before 
today's crisis and will u„ ,,n l,,ng after it is forgotten. 
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. J.oda\ , America may be experiencing one of the worst waves^of 
censorship, this country has known. VVcll-meiining parents often 
are disturbed by textbooks or by teaching methods that they feel 
are anti-American , or anti*Chrispan. They ask tharx)bjcctionabIe 
texts Ix" renur^d from school^ that con-troyersial teaching meth- 
ods be discontinued, and that offensive boofe^e removed from 
schooIMibfary 6helves. I'he cuurtrtirfve^ogged a confusing record 
of decisions regarding parental intervention in the operation of the 
schools. A review of these decisit)ns indicates that a ft^w courts 
have upheld parental rights to intercede for theii" children while 
other courts have supported teachers' claims to have acadcjmic 
^freedt)m to teach what they decided tt) teach. ''^v 

A ItH)k at previous court cases, combined with specidciAoii 
about lututc Lt)urt cases, can lescinble a game ol chance in v^hich 
a teacher ina\- or may luu win.VXct us take a few moments to play 
thisf risky game. 

Round One 

!>itu(tUo7L Wni ate a tcachci in a juiUoi oi scnio'i higii :>chc)oI. One 
d.u a parent group complains that the tc.\tbot)k you are usir/g^ is 
i>ljsc enc^and does not^ uphold the virtues t)l America. What can 
\ou ilo? Choose Card A, Cartl B, tn Cartl C 

Card A \ on tell the jyarciit gi^'Up thai. ai»^oitling to existuig 
\ law. **\\haic\ei die .»gcnc\ whh h 1^5 gi\ en at4 thori ty in a particular 
juilsdutlou t(/ jelc* t tc\tlM.wk:5. ih.: a*, tion <>{ the agcUc) desig- 
nated 1.^ t .ii n h..->l\ e si) thai thi. pupil autl hi:> paiCi.t oi gnartliuu 
ha\i II. > ..,Kl m iht iniltci ( *\S ho. )L . " i/nc.t<ufi j i,ns ff r mlt' ncc 

2,1 ()fS [ 1^ 7:3 1 bi) /) \ ..u lU. 1 di. ui I., d.v; 1«7 7 . IfuU.c^ 
\.n,»,.ls t\i i^U 8 111 ,50:5 Juc h .... ih. i 1^ < .h n, 1 hen \ >u 

\ 
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argue that the textbook you are using was selected according to 
the approved method lor your state; therefore, the parent groiip 
has no legal right to complain. 

Card B, You argue that the U.S. Supreme Court has upheld a 
* first and Fourteenth Amendmejit guarantee for an- American's 
right to know. Vou explain to the f)arcnt group that the students 
in the scht)ol have a constitutional right to hear views to which 
their parents may be opj^sed. You cite the U.S. Supreme Court 
ciise, Klt'indwnst v. Mandcl 408 U.S. 753 ( 1972), ti) back up your 
point. (In that case, the U.S. Supreme Court said that an alien 
with (Hit a vi^hacl to be allowed ijUo the country because citi/xns 
had a right to hear him.) You conclude that the textbooks canimt 
be removed because students would be denied their constitutional 
right to know. ^ ' 

Card C. You contend that you, as the teacher, have ;icademic 
freedom to decide what you will teach and how you will tCach it. 
You cite two recent federal decisions which have upheld academic 
freedom. I'he first case, A'tv/c v. Gcanakos, 418 F. 2d 359 (1969), 
held that "The Young and the Old," an article in Atlantic Month- 
ly, was not obscene and that the teacher who had us?d. the article 
in class did so lor educational reasons that could Lie'dcmonstT^ted. 
riie second case, Farfiucct i\ Rutland, 316 F. Supp. 352 (1970), 
held that *"\\ ek.onie to tlie Monkey House," a short story by Kiyt 
YoniicguL. Jk, was not, obscene. The court applied the test formu- 
lated iii tlie case.' /'m/ctT e Dts Moinvs Independent Community 
ASchool Di^ttict. 393 V S. 503 ( 1969)/that, when luj disturbance 
is caused, teacliuis and itadeuts liave First Amendmei/l rights to 
Irecdom (d speecli. AppKing the I'inkci -test, the court |n Parducci 
decided that, hi the absence ol a disturbance, the teacher ^dd 
academic treedom t(> teach whatever she decided to teach. You 
conclude that' ytuu textbook lias not caused any'substantial dis 
ruption to tlie normal operation of youi schtnjl; you explain la 
the parent group that you have, theref»|ie, aiJ academic right'ttj 
be free to teach from the texcbtjcjk. I?4 y 

Results. U^you clu^sc Caui A, you ii\a) lia\ eT^Iioben a weak argu 
ment. Parents have a Ic^y^alK lecogni/ed political righi to interfere 
alter textbooks ha\e [)6eri dul\ adopted. Paients hav(; tli'e right to 
bring pressure to beai, against curricula, teaching nietlu>dolog\ ,x 
<uid other educational systems or policies. Stc^lrheii K (loldstciin, 
in "Mie Asserted Constitutional Right cd' Public Schot-1 ri;achtSb 
to Deierniine W hat I hey l each/* Vniversitx of FennsvUaniu Law 
Revieu 124 Oune 1976) : 1293 35 7, has baid, ^^Mpreovei. in a 
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<lonu)c ratic^)c ioty it vb)ulcl seem desirable tliat poliricall/iespun- 
si\e l^ioups lia\e tlie power to elTcet tlie public wifl eonecrnint^ tlic 
struci-ue and etnitcnt ol' public education" (p. 1356). T here are a 
^runnber of coui^t decisions (cited in ioot^ote^94 in the Goldstein 
X article) to [)ack up this parental political ri^ht to complain. •Fur- 
thermore, in the case, IWsidt'nt's Couiuil, District 25. v. Comniu- 
nily School Jid. \o. 25. 457 F. 2d 289 (1972), the L\S. SupiTemi- 
, C(»urt, ni denvAnu certiorari in. NoVember 1972„held that there 
^as. i^o ()bvious court precedent lor refusing* on.^ consUmtional 
• ground, to remove books from a library. In' other words, any 
parental group ( omplaining ol libraT\. books v^uld have them re- 
moved 1)\ sciiool authorities (thus exercising il\eir political right 
t<» pressure school authorities); Friinslating that into the elussroom, 
your textbook- can be removed b\ school authorities reacting'to 
l>arental pressure. Legislatujes in some stales have recognised a 
parental right to alYcct school polic\- decisions. Fliese states have 
slatutys permitting parents to.scr\e on looal tcxtbo()k adoption- 
"committees. Mie 1877 Illinois case that yi)U cited, ^ while still on 
the books, is not a vifal precedent anymore; it js being ignored by 
pres<-nt-da\ courts. 

11 you chose Card B, again vou nuiy have dnocn a weak argu 
ment, although no speciiic (oint Ccises have <;utlined bcxond the 
shadow ^of a ihmbt whethei 01 tcaUieis have a c<.ii.titUlionaI 

right lo aCcidcniiL iiLedom. ^'(;u ma\ have that tu..:(h;ni. Uowcvei, 
(jtTd.^tcni (ciIxAclhassaid: 

Micr tr^rdum .,1 c x ,>» L^jii. . , . ) t li i, a 1 , lor Uu*.h* » .....uJl 
'picrniscd u»l all u.iaK tu al niodcl ut cau^anun wliuli v.. Wi, :,.lu.oi 
a5 a nuirkcipla.c ol idcjs. Ihcrc ii> no iiiMooLal ui j;icocdcnlial 
(nlMi.. iluUCSCl. for .(HKludlMj^ tllal liic Ml al kctpL.C of ideas 
model ij. Lonstitutioiiall) Loini;cllcd (;vcV tlic uJdiUunal v^iluc 
uuulcation mod.l Iluis. in tlic iinal a^alySi^.. UaLiicTs' C(;..i.Ulu 
litHial rigliU, 1^ ai^d out ol ihc classroom, do not .Mend beyond 
ilic fiij,t aiiiciKTinciit riglus ol all citi/.ciis (p J356) 0 

Ca^c law backs up GohUtcin's point A :,tudeiit's pu;Mini..| n^,,!.. . 
kiu)w is bound up in Ireedom ol .p.x-. (;! doc time. U 'tli^' teacii<:. 
l>e;>ceivc-(^as teaching values uhi.h aie ..bjec tioiiaWc to studei.l. 
01 u> paiMii:,. then that teadiei uku h.ae no c.oiisiitdii.nial pro 
tec lion toi ^^h.a lu" or shc is teaching. On the oihei hand, applying 
the Imkc 1 leM (.il;,.vc). the teacher may be within his oi hei ughts 
^o lo^l^ a> no ili:iiuihan. ( 1. suits. 1 lie ai ea of law sun oundiiig a.ca 
deniR t,c(doi.i I, .ul,uK>.i. tii.d n ^v.Mihl be di I ficult t J defidc 
^' ^»»'>1^ .ti,,unn,.i .,iu., s ou Jaiin a constitu 

tl'>nal M^lu t.i a. ad. 1 .K 1 u:( d, m \ ' ' • 
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It- you chose Curd C» vl/TTuuTilivc a viable argiinCru tor the 
: samo reason ^ in Card B -no court has said ytiu vl)) not have 
academic freedJ^n. However, .your argument may be weaFeried b>^ 
thi- decisions yoiyke. -In the Keefe case, the court never expfained 
the ••grounds on which a teacher's curricular decisiuns uke prece- 
dencL>*n^ those of the i^chuol board or ather school authorities 
SuperiiH- to the 'tcac'her under state law" (Goldstein, p,J3.21). If 
\W' pirent gro%) .in your Situation nvuuld enjoin- the sch^ofbourd 
Irom^^utting into efteci^aiTy oflcnsive .policy deei^iion', 'theh the 
Keefc decision would no longer hold precedein, Xhe Kecfe deci- 
sion did not J()olcHt the chain ol cuinmand from school board to' 
teacher, with th«^ tea^'hcr at the bottom. Vou might be irr danger 
of bang fir,f(l,..if your school board were not solidly supportive 
.of Its tejfchers ami if enougfi pressure (such as "enjoining'') vyerc 
brought tipcMA the school board by the parent group. Goldstein 
points out many Haws of reasoning in your other case- t^drducci. 
With the. flaws that Guldstein indicates, a court today might not 
conshler the Parducci ease to be a firm precedent. Another case 
niav be niorc- to the point. MuUloux v. Kiley, 436 F. 2d 565 (Is^ 
Cif.). after dismissal. 323 F. Supp. 1 387*(l). Mass), aff\i, 448 F. 2cf ^ 
1242 (1st Cii. 1971). liiTiitL-d acailLinic freedom tlic.'*tcsts" aJ 
u ad) SLt forth in Kccfc and Fardiic.i. hi (ither worcU, Lht^ailloiix 
ea^c- would n..i g\. beyond KlcIl- and Parducci to iitate an undeni 
able coii:^titiitloiial guaiaiiicc wf aLademiL liccdimi. Rather, the 
ii.uii ewncluded that ac adeUUc fiiedoin i:^ uioie an riu tei est'' Uian 
it IS a ••light," .lb (loliUteiu [Joints wut \ 

Some ot \..ui aigtuneMts iu Koun.t Unr mlglJ hold up a 
^-dy,^, hlucver. ti.eM. are m'"udd> .leas.ii law, and you 
MUghl get iiti 



K «.Mii) U 1 \\ i> ^ 
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argument is that you Kavc tlic academic frcecloin to use the duly 
adapted tcxtbi^ok vvliiciriias l)cc*h found objectional)lc by parents 
who are i.un prolessioiial educators. Also, \ ou urge the librarian to 
keep the textbook shcKed in the school library, along with -the 
other '\^ensi\e'' books. \\)U instruct the librarian to respond to 
[)arental attacks by citing the recent Ohit) case, Minarcini i\ 
Stron^svilly City School' DistrUt^ 54J F. 2d 577 (6th Cir. 1976)'. 
ill- that ease, the ( ouri decided that books could not be renvoNcd 
tr<M.n the lillfcary sim})ly because someone bnmd the books to be 
oU'eusive. The court reaft'irnied I'.S. Su[)reme (^ourt t)pinioiis 
which held that students ha\e,^a constitutional right to know and 
to, Ik'cU" o[)[)osing points ol view. This right to knt>w woidd be 
(leiued by lemoval ol [)ooks irom'a library. 

Card A. \ ou cUgue that l/he textbook is ni>t ol)sce*ne and docs 
not contlict with the Jiulaeo-C.'luistian morals and values (d' the 
ci»mmuiiit\. You go against the school Loard oiilei- aiul continue 
• tw leach from the dis[)uted textbook. You also talk the librarian 
uito kee]>ing tlu* textbook shelved in the sehool library, along 
wuh Lhe i>thei i^bjee tioiiabh books. YoU Und the libraiiail deeidy 
lo use a!> \ i»ui argument *\u adeiiiic IieediJin/' . 

-fiRibull) It \ i)U I bose Card I), \ «mi uwiV lun e ulmsen cUi unwise 
%..uiM i>t ai UoU. .dtiii)UL;ii \ our aigmileiit in\wl\lng iheMmaie'ini 
ej^e uia\ t>i «'ue .»i the l)ebt aigUine,Mls a\aduble to teatheis today 
'llie Sih»..d t)*>aid la cujoined by thj. paiellt gi^'i»p to [>.uk up itb 
indui [<> I e move ilu bitok ImjIU the euiiieuluin a ad liwni tlu. 11 
tuai\ \vell as ilie ..llu.i "ofTen^U e ' b<M)ks). l)espll< \ 0^*01 ieb;i 

Clues to l^S^il pieii.UiUs lhat lla\e sUiled that leXtbiMjk.^j a! teL|> 
Iji nii; dul\ ad''pud_ iiiusi be i^sed and lallllot be dlse o u 1 11 1 ued 
(**Silw.ols AiiA Si III). J UisiiUis," iur/)ii^, f Lifts Si\hfndurn. 79 
( 19321 U.K"). and "^il.ouls/' itn.rii^an jurisfnudauc Jd, 68 
[ 1 9 7!^ I :()(.)7 ) tile . ,.un ilecidi.., tjial old ia\vs aie not [)le* ^ deiiiiaf 
til ihii < ail . ilul n ,i^i\< S tlu: OeUsi.Hi Iw jjuu'iit gl^'Up. Tho 

Miniol l/oai.d has lb. U^ht U> ii.nttiM oljjt:* tiwuable le .\ tbv)* )k--i . ae 
I oTdin^^ ii. the* I i,iM i rlu: i.oi.i t ItdhMVb tiie tlunkin,; t>i (iijfdsii in'; 

lliat 1.^. ai.uli liih lit<<li>iii is a I (Misl^Hu th'iial inleKst ImiI U»jI a 
;^iiaKi n l> t <^ t4^ht. |KiilUulail\ In <. aai s wlieie leai liei * an U.itt h 
. .b|\ *. I l( M lab l( iiiai..ilal I < MUipt t S:.n .uabU. \ . > n i . . u U u Is , 1 1 1 n h.lal 
1 11 ^ Ui< ^l u<l» n ■ . lgl\ ti) 1- m ihCi nn po ifn * . .ai I lnd<ls I bat I la 

[)<>,,k,^ .m.nid 1m , . < *i Uoin (In hbi,. \ ilu ilje^si.il< lln. 

J. , 1^1, ,n In /'/../.'■ mT. ow ^/ I h'. ! /'i. L I i ^ ( <<>n>uun^{\ 

/;./ \ , : ) ^. !i< .1 . ) tji^ 1 hi l.< . a\i . . ,1.1 I rat L. Mil 

u.«l . .1 ..I 1 , . , 
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On the other hand, the court might accept the Minarcini argu- 
ment and award you the decision. I'he court jin tlie Minarcini case 
uphehl tlu" students* right to know. IhcVourt said, 'ilere, the 
court is concerned witli tlie riglit of students to receive inlnrma- 
lion that^ tlie\ and ilieir teachers desire tlieni io have. Recent 
Suproinv Cpurt opinions tirinly cstahlisli bcnh the First .Amend- 
ment I'ii^ht to know involved in this case and the standing of the 
students to raise the issue/' Ihc .Miiiaivini case may be one of 
\oiir strongest cards. ^ ^, ^ 

1 he court miglit take yet anotlu-r i)atli in this situation. First. \ du 
nuglu be in (Lmutfr of l)eing fireil, i)arlicul4rl\- if y'our school board 
is not soUdly heliiiul its teachers. Your refusal t(j acknowlctlgc the 
^ school l)oard*s onh'r to stop irsing the disput(;(r textbook couht be 
read a,s insuljordination. Secondly, if you signed a group contract 
wlieji you heg.Ui, to leach ci,t yo'ur sdiool, tlicn you may have 
signed away \ wur, rights to academic Treedtmi. .Many gnuip con- 
trails have cLmses tliat sign away a tc-^acher's right to academic 
iiei (hMn. In the case. Hob ^ G(iry\ pavul \ykcrk, Glenn R-ced, 
Lauft-l Siutil^rakit and Lcc Bridgcnian i\ Board of Education of 
:iilanii .irafni/i,,<- School District 2S-J, Aurora^ Colorado, (hs- 
1 u5.M-d III .111 ai ti( 1( b\ Clain- CooJ)er in tlie .Marcli 5, 1977,e(htion 
i>l lilt i<ij,k\ MuLiUtain S^acs, a (hstrict court jiulgc said ihaf ' 
KmJui-. i.<iild .<,urTeiul( t their academic freedom tlirough group 

U' : .lui.ah.ii, ilu- l>oar(i might decide to fire the li 
l>i.fLi.iii X: K>,l,.it .\1 O'.Nril has i)oiiue(i (mU in Human Rights'-^ 
(Suniint. i'J >'■)}. '2\t:i M2 and in t'nivrrsity oj Cincinnati Law 
R^i'i.iL {J. -01) i)'J. the hl)ranaii rs caut^lu between several * 

K-^.il I « .ii.x I .imu^ ihid ifu lii)rarian reijioved the book (as die 
st,h</,.i hoaid oitl( r. d). ..ihcj parents in Liie ecMnn^unity might liave 
((Miiplanird \ libi.ii lau ll^lu^> !uve not l)een clearly s|)clled out, 
^^''^^ 1^ 1^ cliilh uit I,. the coiise(jUeiices ni' a librariair^i 

^iLU..n-Sg^ " \^ ' ' ^ ' ■ ' 

Jt\oii(}i.,M r.n.l .,1. .....N .nii\etl at a Sound ai L;ument. 

'be I >j<Mit t . >ii|) . t,i 1 . * ( I s . d ad\ I, e fr( nn Juhii atioiial 
*^^'^^t'^b \t..»Ks(.s (In .,.*n^;i>.fii piilWu b)untLlt]ol^ (d Mcl and 

t^^'ViUA it AA< I ,.\ I. i)^. u l(s,i., ^ -n u.,iy lutv^* oLiiuctl thrxiu^^li 

lit Ih \■(Ull^ .o .n 111 \ h U . H,>.>1 ^ liO (. ) \\>u mav lia\ e i cali/cd 

^btl M.M ,..i,.ij>|. . ^^h^h.^.,ul ok .ilK;-C(li« iCjCCt., 

■ ■ ' -i ^ 111* d , . V.xK nil., \H\H)^ . j.^. d lu 
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iIk' Gabfcrs rclVr may be Holy Trinity i:hiircli i\ L'niH'd Slatcii, 
14:^ ,L'.S' 43 7 (1891); the Gubjcrs contciul thai this 1^90^^ case 
slatc'il that America was tiuindcd ontChiistian priMc^plcs. Vou may 
lia\c ^(liscvvvrcd that .thi>?casc sta^tcs that America is a **religi()us^' 
( oiuitiA not iucessariK\a lunclamentalist Christian cinnurw You 
explain this 'tn the parent i;roup, and they ha\e rtn arj^unient. Ynu 
ma\ aTfft.>5lKi\e' a rij^ht to av.ademic ' 1 reeihnii (as dyicussed iii the 
Results to Roiiiul^)neL 

In 4<ound 1 \v^) vol/ have tared spinevvhat ii)etteryN'oii have de- 
veloped a strong aiL/nnent ai^^ainst removal oi lihraiy books, based 
'on the Minarcini -disc. \\n\ have also made a plea ' lor academic 
tree(h)m, vvhieh may- be a constitutional ri^ht (as lon^ as you have 
not si^nec) a 1,'roup contract waiving that right^^. Also, vou a^ay 
have been al)le to artruc i^ativnallv with the parent .i^roup by.-con-r). 
tra(ht^n_i; i;tat(Mne^us;ni 7 c\//;(;(;/v'i- c;/i y V/^W. 

Round ihrce 

Si( nation, paieiii i^MMip m i.-i a jureat deul ol iK vvb[)aper space 

i<> at tat k 'te\ tbooks. hbiai\ bot»ks, and teaching methods in youi 
.•iili*M»l. l.he parents also setaie radio aii time and television ct)m 
niXt Ld.-i h)ri the piii pose of attai kint^ otlt iisiv e bt><>ks aiui methods 
^Jiie allacks au Idled \\ith uTctiiKcs o> "si't uLu h uuK^nisni , " a 
u bi iiii; i,»iii;hi by the teaiheis in the si hool . a lelit^ii^n 

v < Ml 1 1 ad li I nii; I ht. (iiu ifllail pi iiu ipKs .>li whl. h this C<mJJ1 tr\ i:» 
i'yM ilf I hf a'd., tind t (.inmeu ials 4>^)mt lo two L'.S Siipienu- Coui t 
ill i l.>>li.ns Avhli.h hehl that secular huiuanlsiu l.s a u Uj^iou There 
loll. \Mt1i sepji.aioii .<! (!iuOt.h aud Suite m ill Is . oun tr.\ , acculai 
hunt.uilsni i aui;oi Im laumlit V\h.u . au \ ou An! (ihoose ^iard 1''. 
Caul (i. (.aid 11 ' ' ■ 

(.(ifil l\ Wm di.i.L Y' Ll'. 1' ^> J'ji'iiiue <,...ol .!< . i 

uukuii; s( . uhir haniaui^ni a i-oii^ijdj.^, )\>u diucu-vei tl^id. the 
CoLiit. u\'Ji>fiasv L- Walking, t'irrk, 5u^Ssf^S/S884i.^ li, reicrrecl 
I.. (Ill' iilK;>i^>n sttulai luunauism in .i loutnote tV) tij^^t decisii^n. 
4n .uhiiiiiV \ ..u liiul that ihc cAS<:.L'}Ut'('(l^Si(itt^^^ 
'[ ib:^ lI9()5), uevei nientiiuied Uie leini *-secuk^ 'hiipKin isnT' ; 
lailu ijs tjuiasi l*MUnoi*d ihe 1 iui asK d(< ision. rit^' lesearch y(Mb. 
.11^ d« 'Uu; leads i\ ;>u l^, iht asi . /■ i lli)ii slti/f .// Unnmtiitx r. Coiinl\\ 

[*.y/ ILi^fuylu. If)!^ (,.d \p[) L\l t)7:^ (1937); In tluii Calilonua Ap- 
p« .lis (.vjuii . ase, iIk ...um dis* us.si d^st t ular humanism — a relij^j(')n 
t h ,o 1 .11 I Ai II -ul.u Hue 1 \ als nun li li ki: < ii |u' i den onii rvat ions. .Aftei' 

^c «. liii.i. 111 .the \<\^'.'(.allii>lit hfti \ t l(f/)t (liii and other book^ oii " 
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Anu-ricaii rcliu,„ns, you ,|.scc,^t |l,^'at a rcligi,,.. of secular hu.iiah-' 
isindccs cMst; bui y.,u ar. (li^ij^ih bc'ni,t;.a pu'mlxT of thai ivl.- 
^.._u <Io have- a lx.liH.i.y::U^uprcM,cDciu- (sctuJar humanisis" 
'lo Mol. ..rduianly), and ^.u .^.^ not on ihc nicnibcrsfiip rostci'-or 
. any cburdi ol ■•hun.aniiy Suddenly vou ivalixc vvhai is hiippni- 
u.gj-ihc paicni ^roup is Lunkism^ die religion ol secular humanisni- 
(u lii«.(-a„„„r.|,e LUIJ.IU HI diesdiools,duc lo separalio,, orChureh 
and Siatc ) u uh ■■|;un-.a,H^m".-. a prtilosophy of leaehiug or vviTK 
lunuanu.cs pro.ra.ns. ^'ou dceide eounier die- pardu «roup) 
aruunu-nis uidi an . xpianaii, -n ..f-whai eonsmutes sceular hum in- • 
•sin, lolK.we.l b^ a denial d.ait^.n. arc a member of a scenlar 
liiimamsi t.luirch. ■ ' . 

Can! C. Vu'u .o u. v..ur dcpaiunent head and ask thai a philos.)- 
I'liy of what vou arc teaching be prepared at once and put ml., 
uiitiiio. \ ..ii ^p, ak,t.. v..ui sch..,;l- administrators to sec .wh(;ther 
d.ev will back you up. I hen v .mi . -rgani/f a group of parents an.! 
teachers (pairnts n..t i,, alliance with t^e complaining parent 
Ui-ouj.) t.. hold legula, uu eti.igs .uid to publish reports' in local 
papei,, thub auiiiK y..u, =idc- ,,| du aigimieiit. ' V ' 

C</r,/ // \\,u dw lu.Uung and uail f>4 the .i„ni. U, blow ..vcr ' 
/<ru^ty lis V'u. clea, dcu.u,,^, ati,,n that huniaiUMU the edu- 
cath.ual philosophv . (retailed In sucli u.it.;,. Cail R. Rogers and 
(^.ul Uemb. ,.. ahd .Ocular, haif.aii..,,,, ihe .Vhgiwn ui uu'.vement 
.dU^ed^ iKgun lA l),.J,,h„ 11. I)ietrul,;i;,.uarian pastor (Chailes 
.Vunud Uiad.n /A.., . 1 /.„ /.•. jXcu V.u k . ...\Lu mi-llaii ( fen ^ ' 
l'-'"^. ^H.;>|, p t08) a,c ,u., dillcienl phd.,M,phic., v„u 

""1 ,,| ,h, paieni .^.,nlp•.. .igunK„l 1., ihi. 
.^Huat..n, >.„. . I |,c.l ,l> lc,,..e. ui.,v be u, drlliu .uc,n.,tcK 

du- dllU rejUc. betuc.u /da, In, maul., u a„J the u,„ds ih.U 
M..,,,d hkc- lhat/lni„,.u,iM„ humanities p,■o■,^,•anl, lorexa.„ple 
(.•>,d 1 1., a ..,,,d cdioke ,,| , .uds. 

11 N , Caul (,, vou may have irfadc a wi.se move but you 

"'■ •' iHtle late. |j('l,,re a e, ,n 1 1. .vers v ever arises in voufcommuni- 
tv v,,u must luve a wrrtte,, phil,,.,.pbv for what vou are teaching 
AiKd vou sh.uild kn,,w i,, ad^a„c■e ol- anV disturb,ance ■whether yr 
not^our a.lnuniftiat,.,. aiU back vou up. The idea to use the 
(ai t.cs .d the parent geitvig newspaper space, and so ..n is 

a sound Idea. 1-ight ihci, Inv with lugual argument and trv to yet 
■ etpial co\-erage. - ' . 

; V'-". ^-I'-^'- " , .u .1,.,.,. ., ,„„„ .ai.l. V„u .d,„uh 

think that the sto,,i 



;<tii'h .i,s th, W'ate 
I n, bl rated 1 I,, \ ^^ 
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-'that *^lace sccnis lar away and unreachable. 4 he schools, often 
beconje* the tiirget lor criticism. It is tAie'that 'the peiutulum may 
swinir b;ruk; parents may ^raclually. ie;iffe -to object id textl^aoks^ 
•and to teaching methods as the jiational sociopolitical climate , 
changes. But 'keeping*an alent mind is to be prcferrecLover Waiting/ 
foV things to '(Change. Be prepared to act. Know your cards and 
how to play them. ' ^ ^ f 

'^'-Ihere is hope for teachers,' but there are (;iangerous pitfalls as, 

, well. -One such pijJjilW^uld be to assume yo^r opposition is un^ 
edifcutcd or kook-y/As you can'sce front this game oPcHiaiicc, tlie . 
parent group cfcpi^tcd here isAvelJ^rgai^cd-and willing to*,vv*>rlc 
Ti'artL for its goals'. To dismiss complaining parciKS' as kgoks is to, 
lose the game, i-hc game is* risky, but it can be won: 





II Issues and Pressures 




In miAiy wa^sahc secbnd section. an extension o/-the firsts but 
wttli ajnorc specific fpcus c>n,^s:^ues a^fd prcssurcs'that are ipflu- 
encing teachj^ generally' arid^is^^ innu(yficing. the teaching 
• Ehglish Ikriguugc arts/jy.^gajT;4^tes the inflamed rhetoric; with 
. -wKich' censorship ' battJ«s. -^^^fctly lacing fought ajid'prdce.eds 
topaFnt^an emphatic Rt^^^^'^^^?!^^^^^ He sl^ows^that in many 

of-.our,anti-eensorship 4^ti^'fftiei \W^^^ fiiTthet alienate the lA- 

read>VaU§j^iatecl. He conli^eVs \*^y:s,iii which vre are alfcensors and.- 
cnd3 %^ggesting that 'English teachers becci^me more; ihvolvecl in 
the community, ijficluding the TTij:;dif^^rof the community. "Park's 
article focojscs on jfightVing gr^up^'an*} concludes thai a new right . 
\ving coalition is ^merging which^m^y'^be {iplitically«' very influen- 
liaj. Jcnkinsofi's^articl^* conc'cr^^vylfet some view as' the ultimate 
Jn pro-censorsfiip. group^s -the Cat)'lers. He shows- how organized 
.censors combat textbooks they x{cem objectu^nable all ove< tlie. 
•*C(,nuUry:^He also delineates what;f^ey obJbcVtp. Rhode aft^^mpts* 
^.t(.) expRiin Scdilar humanism, as ajs denngtli^y.<:ert;;in groups ami 
^ individuals who ujjpose it. Even* XhougRTlffJcse groiips have con- ' 
^ iV«c^cl'|l^manism with Secular hum^m^fni, tHey are causi-ng problems 
h)i; ae.yche^ wl^^d' tspouse hLl^y.anisfie 'approaches. He encourages 
t^sjchcrs t(/-\^rit1? rationales . f/)V every thing they tea(^h and to^im- 
pnnc theii foraniunicatioii^ vvithjocal cummunitles.. Bcrgcr's esWy 
expIorejiTfuifticr the pro^mVt){, de/inii^gM^scxnity, especially of\ 
applying ctniimuMity ' stancUrcr*.' S^i;ti^ summarizes liindmar\legal' 
decisions and the diniculties matt.>^ th(^ni lii^vc ca^Ise>L>lW 
article on res^rarth into the cfrecte^Vr and .response .to rJidin-g'' 
'poiius out that tiHvhca^TNjf moVt censbrs^ is.the assuifaptiou 
,t|vu reading certaij^^ works has a* £icgati\i5t influence -en thc^rc^^'f. • 
As niigbt bc^t^pccAed. the leseafch* Beath survey j dpcs' not ^^if^' 
nlclmitue aiisweis^^buV it does provfck coitnUT.-e\>?f,tvKc* agaii4:»t 
.claniis ab(Hit ^^-ading cxpci icnc.es that appear to jusuiy ccn^.^sbip^ 
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Thoughts on Censorship 
he Sc±iCK>ls 



R()l)ril I'". Uoi^an \ 



N.ili().nal.C()unciI ol Irachci^s ol Knulish 



I . - - ' • ■ • , 

lSc iL'Msc titiics WL- olrcii Jii^ht our battles wit-h rhetoric. 
W'hiohovcr side calh the other the str()nirest nanje aTuf invokes* tht: 
liii^hest principles in (lelensc of its position lives wilh the illusion 
• that.it is vvinning the battle.- Consider the rhetoric ol rth<!\ book 
OppiMients in recent iinies: tJicy. are ii\jhiih\r^ :[\idutk at lie lYm, god- 
Irss cottntiunistn, filth, corruption, aiid social and familial* disintt' - 
,i^rafio?i. ..And they are nitJtivated b^ their-ccMiimifiiicn| t(j a behcT 
in ('pd\ democracy, the family, daw and order, Jjitidattwiital 
C/instuni values, .private as yvell as \)ubVic\lecency i^ul purity, atid 
cloan Ifin^udi^e. / t \ " 

\VV teachcrs''arcjinTftrpIa(.:e to thr{)W stoiltrs. If. our'liouses ari;iVt 
made chielly oi j4lass,-HU)St;^of the neiy|,:iifti^'ji()oI'buiI(h!|gs seem to 
he. We ^jiv'oke . the FnsV AnieivdnKMUr'o-fteii vVi.thout havin,^,.read 
the ;e\t of it; we, shrill ab(nit iHfactemii^fi'feextoni in a case in whj^rh 
a teacher seems 4o have exercised aCcil^en^"Ucense^. We'strain to 
make a^>araircrbet\ve("ii book burninj^s in ^iii Gen^^y "aivd the 
ettort {t[ [>arents to remove a l)ook thuy regard a d imcJ ^iib version' 
if not violatron of one or more of the Ten QymmaH^T^cnts. A not" 
uncomnton (jucsti()n/ara()iig ethneators 'the^^days ''Censorsliip: 
^'h.at'/s the n-atUrc of the Beast we are/aeing?"* /^t^a^/— iiow that's 
' a stroito Word. It (HTght 'to be worth at least six points in ihe (Con- 
test. B,ut*lct's consulcr (m^'«einanation of this Beast. 

He's a'^l^Uie-coIIar' leather and if he grachi^trd fr,om.hii^li school, 
was a sit? all one that wSftn'l ver]j||gfW)("academicaIly and has 
srnce beey coosohdated with others to make a I^ge high scliool, 
j^robably integrat\l cu^tLirally and raerall^-^Iis' chiklreii are- or 



SOI m will be'in that high school. JIc cliiwpHf fundamentalist reli 




)rsfu() m thi' SchooL^ 

aird c.t)fv'.^ci \ ati\ c morality an inc reasingly, pluralistic and 
, "^^Vular world/ . , ^ " 

Hc^'kiiHU's. ((.)r believes, .fnd that's abou yliu^ ^anic'^liin^ oi)cra- 
*, ti(Vivall\ ) jhtin V5?hat he hears in eluirch and reads or views in the 
nie^ia Cliat jifXenile erime is up; tluit^ ex-eept anioni; i^irls who are 
()n 'tti<c pill, teenage .pif::|^n.aney is (ip; that anionj^ all adolescents, 
^veneixVil dise;rK i^i am)r^>ai:hint; ej)ideniie pi^^poilions and society's 
' ri'S[)(>nse ftjr|^ys'tT>c. e()n(l()ni; tl.iat use oi niarijuana and alcohol 
by adolescents isaij^rthat oppoi?tunities to wron.^ are uj). 1 le 
also knows ' thaOxhe Supreme C(Uirt has baimed I rom the i)ul)lic' 
sejiix )l?v>. t)Tose relii;i(uis or othei devotional exercises) that mii^ht 
reiul^'Ktx* wh'at lu* tries^o teach at home. 

NoVv he's told by sonieone he respec ts ■ either by his minister, 
or b\ S(^nieone his minister \(HK'hes lor, (.)r by a i)ul)lic olTicial 
he has voted tor thatjhere_is a movement aioot in the schools 
(ailed *\e(^dar humanisnV i)i ''scientiiic humanisnr' whieh is 
desiirned to (1) destroy any belie:! in theXjod he belivves in; (2) 
undermine parental au(h4*)rity; and (!^) call to cjuestion an'd^thus 
er(jkle those moral and ediical Cirlues he has been lu^pint; to ineul- 
•v.ipr in his rhildren. 

'lb it any wonder he panics/ Jlis panic troubles us, but would 
be reason abl-e to expect any other lesponse? \\(Hildirt it aetually 
surprise us iljie shrui^i^ed all this ol f. saying,* '*\\'ell - what the hclN • 
timtJs are eh,anL;ini;, I i^uess''? 

M he or tn;iy "ol his Friends ;;ets in toiieh with tlie .^hool to com- 
j>lain alxuit \vh\it's hap"peniiU4, they learn there's a t^ii:)laint Form 
they ha\(* to fHl.oUUt in (')rdei^o hav e the'ii conlplaint aeknowli;dt^ed 
and acted upon' Lhcn he learns that in-order to fill oui the form, 
he has to . read all ftie books that trouble him. The problem is n()t 
only that he lias to read books he is already ^■C)nvi!ice(?r7i^* hapni- 
lul, but he km)W'S he doesn't read Craiiily .or well. It'$ [ncjf that he 
doesn't \alue some kinds oj readini;: he reads mapsA blueprin ts, 
instructions^ headlines. ■ Buf he reads mostly to ^^^cT out-'; he 
(h)esn'Ou.\ 

\\a\T>e beeaus^" he simply doesh 't Cmdci^'^tand, ho mistrusts those 
will) (lo>hc^ leel.s threaten{.*d by those who dn, by Jtln)Se who read 
to '*read. "HSesides.^it -his chil4ren"^it around reading to "read/' 
wh'en A^iill ihey uvtf tliei^ehorc^ ^^^l^^ Before we make a middle- 
class juil^ineiYt* ab()ut tjrat concern. hvci ch()res', let's remind cnir-*" 
selves that in main mhrL;iital-inc^)!ne, bKie^oMar families, chores 
do not si^nity what they dci in 'oii^ honif;S; In his home, chores are 
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'm'V'' ''i^^i'il'l K'anV 'Miulusiry-'ancl ''rcspo.i- 

• silHl.ty. I hcy arc a ,c-t of tasks wliicii, only il^ they arc ptr(armc-n, 
will keep the family from tripping o\% the poverty line 

But^hat's MO, the end .>lit. When he has read .all the books ant! 
il.led all the forms, the next step is the eonirontation. It's the 
hearmg.w.th a K.oup of college-graduated, verbal educators who 
seem alwa>s t.. pepper tlieir talk with phrases like "anticipat..ry 
. soc.ah.a,.on \es al;er the reading and the wr.ting, there is the 
talking. .\ntl that d..esn't ct.me easy either, not with us as'antaKo- 
, nists. Is It any wonder he seeks some otiier channel through which 
to express us concern? .\reahcrc some new waxl^lor relating to 
tins parent.^ Can we find anv human rclati..nship)othcr than in- 
t.m,dat...w lor dealing -^vith thi^^est, •confusecf; scare,!, caring 

Behoid the beast! 

'II ' . • ' ■ , - . ' 

,;ihe uncomforlayr-truth is that we are all censors. The difference 
IS that when Knglish teachers practice censorship, \Nje call it "book 
selcctiun." We are .protectecM.y ski^npy biulgets ^ from directly, 
eonfrontmg that uncomfort-able fact. When we make selections fdr^ 
elassro.Aii use or r(;^-ommendation.s forr^ibrary acquisitions, we 
• lake several variables into Jccount. We think about '( 1 ) the budgc't 
the available funds; (2) the^evel of difficulty and/or sophistication 
of the materials (".Are theyW/,^ for our students?"); (3) the n^cn- 
racy the scholarly and-pIofassioOcU respectability of Bhd materials- 
(4) the narrowness M^ocush. the brcad|h of aw^afr(5) the trans-" 
actional relationship iVat l^btains between oL schools and the 
c()minunuies that simnLrt^he schoc)ls. ' ■ 

Let's try some of these considerations on for size. Budm-tCAs* 
intrigued as -I am by the Co;;,/;ac; Edition of . the Oxford English 
Dictionary, in a tight year 1 couldn't recommend its purAe bv ' 
tlic department or liti.ary. There are too many other wavs of dis- 
tributing S90. Level: -fiven though some teachers of English and 
language arts are worried about what they re,^ard as the cicteriora- 
tion ot the languaijc, it woukf^be.impossibre to justify the purchase ^ 
<H au expensive, hard-to-find, durable copy of IvdsterS Seca,id 
International Dictionary (as an iptitoxin for the more liberal tlTird 
edition) b)r\)ie4ibrary m an, elementary" school. Eocus: If l .wero ' 
recommending some special-interest, supplemdntarv " beriodic'als 
.tor schhol hbrvics m s.HUhcastern Ohio, ^^vould be hard pressed! 
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to jusuly a sul)scn|,tion t., a pcrimlicul concern cf^rh surfing or 
_ skn, ,l,vn,K. An, s.r it ,,ocs. Iku wc escape an\. oKv.ch. sense of 
tlic. other Considerations hecal.se. l,y the tyne we ^et to ihcln, • we 
. are usiiall\^)iu of money. ' ' »■ 

. - Ui.t let nR- h'are my soi.l. If sonietHR- gave n,C S 1 ,000,000 to he- 
. spent cMtirelv m Kcttin.i. hooks to si.pplcniau the school Jibrjrv 
u.ul nu- classroom library; I'd Ivavc t.. conrr„nt n,y cx-nsorions s^A 
Kven >J nu.ney were no ohjett, 1 still vvoi.k! not pu.^asc thc-eW 
. jTlete works ol the Mar.p.is <le Sa<le, nor the Kama Sutra, nm- thc 
Amcncan nprfatc of that second UV\,-I>hc Joy of Sex. No'r vi^l^yld 
. st.bscr.bc to Penthouse or other nutga.iV-S liKcii. If wottld not 
be ji.st because 1 was conlidemt-thc -commnnitv might rise up il, 
■storm although .t^,robab^ would. 1 wottld avoid tlu.se publica- 
U.«is because / c|^„,k. they 'rc-inappropriatcVor a public Sclvogl 
Jibiary. W.Jiut else is there to sav: 1 ^jm a caisc* ' ' 
' Jl son,eoncvwilled his or her en tire .library to n,e lor Inclusion 
. 2 V 'Vr V'^'^^^^^ ' classn^om library and accon,panied 
; li^.t « t w. h funds sull.,cRMU.to,catalogtvc- ind shelve th.- L>ks, 
.1 voLikl sfll go througlrtlR' colk'ction title hy title, volume bv^ 
voli^uR-, sorung seleyting. and Ves-cens.*,ring. If I rfi% believvecl • 
. !" the u,mer^,a application of the Ame.uiment, IM^it the 

J entu-v coflecuoii^nhe shelvcj,- wit^ot.t checking any of the5itlcs. 
/ I'.can cwn^„ic?;^,ly that^f beiUW^^ eenso^ship and the o,ly : 
. <'''iyj-^:"^;^g^^tw«en^n^^^^ 
.or^.>s hat h,s or her stack of.re#?ts woufd be hij^her th*n-min(^. ■ 
. . lien I look at j„y, choices, I cone^Urate on tke ones I mean \a 
^ nclHde n, the library; whe^n I lo^ at the other person's stack, I 
..cu. on the booKs he or .he ^vants to keep out of thV library. 

I-ion fhhU: thT children are>a,iv l\,r; u/ones ihev censor are ' 
books .thev .ion Vihmk their children iai^adv for, • 

^ .4-. -• ' 

\Vi'^,^ respect to the^^JVeqnenCy and ^intensitv o/ censorship, " . 
■t./ proless.on asks, ^Vjiy ,s .this happening t.;, us? What haveVvve ' 
<iorte. ,to deser^e this?:* l\i be sure, externar forces beyond our . 
control and mnuenec haw.- . helpe.t ca-ate the situation. But ue 
have helpeil, too, and in a vafietV pf ways. - 

First, we have unioni/.ed/eoliectivized. a.hl insisted on binding 
• ^t--^'"''" disputes o^ef^alar^: increase's, redtRed class loa.is" 
^^d l)ftter_ working ti.nditit.n^Ue bad depended for so long on 
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our own iiulividiuil iiurtiorilN-, o\\ what <)n\y \vc knew with con- 
lick-ncf. real i^r prclciuVcd: the six acceptable wavs of speIIiA|i 
''p;irakeei";.ll|l- eonee'1 lonn of "whoever'' and "whofVR-ver"; lliP 
Mislinelion Ix/ween trash and hteiatuie; how Moby Dick linally 
^turned oui (|^ardl\- anyone else ever tinished it). \Vhen m;.44anld^ 
oursekes ai th(? limits ol our auth^>rity and still underpaid, w.cVi^t 
asidi our ,part.R-uhrr authority and l)anded to.^ether; .with uthe 
teachers ,Uso wfllin.^ to set asidc 'their particukn' authority - tL 
tSib'le of elc^nents; the .dij^riipction between rocket' propuLsmn ohu 
jet [fropulsion, tl^e formula loV solvint; qiuA'dratiC eciualions; cK^^ 
\Vc all baj^ded together and 'set out to exert povver|^tnut . vv<)wl( 
force vvtiere-mlhority coilld no hinder persuade. 

Don't* ilijfeiuulefsKuul: I know what Sitlviries^ aro Hke in phiccs» 
where vea^herS; still choose to or ha've 't*o. depeircl o'lftheir scholastic 
'autbt)rity. But what some oi us dichWt r(>resee cWarlV ^'J^.tbi^*-conj^ 
sequence ol that shift. A-iithorit> ciepends^a>nr-and- \v^heMi\if 's well 
applied, it evokes- respect.. Kxtrting power elicits antagonisrn. iK 
asstuiies or^reates an adversary relationship. To be suce, thc-stic-i 
cesslul exeru^n of povVer elicits a kind of re;i})*:ct (Nobcu||K; ipcsse*. 

ith or otherwise tftke» liohtly'Albert Shaukiw^(H)^^ 
different kind of respect.^ ^ 

What I» at leasts faj^cd to iorcset; \vas%tHt;ineyi^ble\•c)nsequencc 
of, teachers '4 collectivi/in,t>. It's happened: parents .l\ayc CT)llecti-^ 
vi/cd. I'hcy've gone national, lt)o. The frameworks wei*c_Lb^re 
already:, fundamentalist churches, ethnic speciaM'nter.es/1)r^ani- 
/ations, political speci Jil-inl||est jijroups.-^ A^^^jh.alScmT^crned lay 
pe(>fpc.''had to ;lo \vas take ' advantage of .ttf? chanjiels Viat«had 
already' been du^ atid levied. 'I'hls stunning Irutlr caniC hemic to 
me when iIig National Council of I cachers of Knglish mct«in >^v>t 
prleans in \9TA\ rcacKers I'd Worked with in a vVofkshofi at thc" 
l^UNcrsriy i)f ^VJaska "iuu^973 told me that pafeins in Kanawha^ 
Coiniiy; West \'iruinia, were "in regular^ione contact and corrc- 
sp\>n(U-nce with parents in Anchorage, Al^ka. • , , ^ 

One of Woody Allen'^ /anient Hn6s isf^iat "Albert Shankor has 
'the bomb.'*' Like it or not, we have tZ) accept flK> fact-that the 
paiTcnts now have -it, tot). ■ \ ; , ? v.. -^-^^^ 

.. Second. >ve KngljsU teachers l\av\ asse^^^ 
and* furtive^ than \vc haV'e prepare^l% 
,:acccpt. A.f1hin, this has Ik-cii aii exC-^cise cr^|5ov\^c^j^*6u^ 
ifin fact. XCFK's ^official, policy-is 'Uiat Englisti^}tcacliers iu'c the. 
experts/We know children and.hW the^* Hevcl(5>j>Wcv fin'ovvTitefa-' 
ture and the choices/ |k'ailablc; \vc kn(iW Wliyft it i^ that cftiklrcn. 
■nced. U) know. .Therefore, \ue ar;j in ahc pst'positrion to cJiooSc 
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"the books, riuu's our right. When wc movcd Vroni ^'TIh' Liuly u{' 
the hake'' to Slauj^^hkrhousi'-Iuvi^ wv i\u\n\ hiy any groundwork 
in the eornnuinity. Whcv all, it was \>idii>i Our rigllts to do that,. 
\\'^ were the experts." We found ourselves out on a linih and our 
lirst hue oi defense was^ oiir '^authority/' W'e forgot that we had 
yielded our authority and found tTurselves eiijight (in a pywer 
struggle- When our authority ^failed and our poWiM proved insuffi- 
cient, we retreated to our possessive pronouns this is my subject, 
these are our ela.ssroonis, these are our students. The troulfi^is, 
■' (fur students are their ehilchen. 

AftYi.rding to Hugh Trather, 1 think (hut. -it eould have been 
Jionieone^Ise), there is an oriental language yhich -(hjesn't accept 
the constructijia **my chilihen^'or ^^niy dog.*' That kind, (jr degree 
of possesskeness doesn't ^'coininite" in the languagt^^One has to 
say something like *Hhe ehilclren vvho Ijve wi.th me" or ''the chjg 
- wlio stays at the house 1 lixe in.'t^'he .niore tightly the myness is 
. affirmed, the more Control the- affirmer claims; the less circum-" 
scribed is his or her authority. The thine is: if 1 say 'i'lnglish is 
^ m\ subject" and ''t'hese childijen are my smklents" and I'this is my 
classroom/' an^ if the parents ''v^^^tjMt' these chilchen are my 
'-■•^>I^la'i-*' '\ve've' retreated to thV .\merican \Vest and Uj chsputes 
()ver1^iine . clainis. llie heavy . cjuesiion is this: Which (tnes, the 
parents or flie teachers, are claim jumping? . 
^ ^ riiey're both claim jimipiijg. SslM^h'er side ^Vwns" the chilchen. 
^ . But the parents^ think they c\o aiKl tV t(;achcrs oken assui^e iiiey 
problem is to work out a jiUategy that genuinely pcrsijacl^ 
^V/ parents tl;a.l vyhily^wc are teaching the. chilcrren diat live '\n.:t\0^ 
we are notjumping their claim, a strategy that might\ ever, 
" so gently lead thc^m to AvoJifler if they have a claim, cither,. >or' 
V- make- them lessi Vikcty to (is^ert'that claim if they "thln.k" tli,cy ha| 
one. • - ' ' ^ 

Third, \ve have failt^l to jake into responsible ;^GCoinu Iherfst of^ 
the mecha. As a profession we have cjonsi^tently, if not unanimous-' 
ly, siipported th(,- more- gcJierous interpretations of the perimeters 
of the First .Amenchne^u. We have not with equal respons^iH^v i 
supported the .constraints which properly ought to accor^ 
\ii,\crease(l hberaliv.atio'n. rhe'wiore.we advocate freedom*of lii 

{he more we shiAild advocate protection from affronH. We hav 
"Xgued that consenting iichilts sliould be free to read or vi'cvv any- 
thiiig they want tc). read or v(ew. By the covers and contents of 
, M-ecent periochcals ^md motion p'^'tures, wc rnight assi\mc that wc- 
■ ahd^others whom, we have joined in supporti-ng this positjon-havc^ 
, been ipore or le^js.siiccessful, btu more rather than less. Movies and' 
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the m^ga/incs arc ''dirtier'' than Uicy used to be. But vvc .haven't ' 
taken, so Tar ,a^ 1 know^ a single sn^uu^ respect to the blatant ' 
j|^adv<,-rtising anti (hsplay of th()se prcKTuets whiirh invado^lhc atten- 
^4ion ol' nonconsenting aduhs. Kven though some of us arc noncon- 
sentiii^ adults, we've tiikfti no proressk>nul stance. Con^eciuently , 
by 'del'a^iLih we have aligiflmAirselves with the libertw:ii^s. 

l*ri,t«l}tened parents, ^on't see subtle distinctions we see. The 
language of fhc Catcher in the Ryt\ ftic.visual content o( Deep , 
Throat, and .the window dispj^i^'s of fhe\ypical ''aduCt" bookstore 
seem, to Irightened parents, uLkyl a singlKpiece. To them, these 
are simply dil'IcretU Irafc^ments of the same n/iosaic. We haven't 
done enough collectively, cvcejH defensively, to clearly clistinguish 
betu^'cn the Cii'st, second, and third. The Catcher in the Rye is 
deiJWsibie not despite its language, but becausy of its language, 
liie *'dirty*' bookstore is defensible not because of its ww^low 
,displa\-, but in spite of it.' * . ^ 

Since we hu\e committed ourselves to a power s^^ruggle and since 
the "^'other side" has also sei/ed power, it's too late to abandon 
that state of affairs. Tn m'fctiters of salary and worlcing conditions, 
we probably ha\e no choice but to ^>tay committcuLto or become 
conmiitted,^*a-^iiati(rn:i||j^d local unif>ns (the American Federation 
' of reachegKn>r the Na'tional KducatTon #Associatton). In matters 
jjeculiarly^?eiiaecl to liilglish. we have no choice but to stay com- 
mitted to on become committed to NCTE and its affilkites. 

.\ he:ilthy NCri*. means continued "publication ot annotated 
book lists, so thdt an individual teacher or librarian, questioned. 
' about^the rc^GommcMKlatioii "of a .particutiir 6o6k, can argue and 
^ document that the choice was not jus^t an^individuaJ one, that the 
» book has been jecommended . and endorsed by a committee} of 
prolessioiKils from across the country. NC Tlv can continue to pro- 
v-i(le, as it has prov ided, tail ored letters ni moral and professional 
supjiort of teacfliers -caught up in individual situations. NCTK carf. * 
continue tu cooperaj^^ with 'such groups as tiie Office f(5r Irrttllec- " 
tual I reechmi of the /)frneriean Library -.Association, thc iXatjonal ^ 
.yd Hoc Comnjittee .\gainst C^Misorship, ajid the Freecto^ji ta Read . 
Cojnmiu*ie^()f the .Association .of .Americarv^Publisiiers, etc., in ' 
^ coordinated national efforts to counter censof^ip". XCTK can con- 
tinue fo recommend genuinely professional procedures for hook 
, ^ sel^ctioin. NC'I K caii^ continij^\ 'througii x)+ficial' resnjluti(^iis-*fl^[ij 
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iiuliviclual pubhcutioiis, to illuminate the problem and .call ftffi- help^ 
from otlier segments ofcH:onnmmites who oppose censorship. But 
noneof this by itself is suffieient. ] ' ' ■ ^" , 
f So fiu' I h-ave l)eer: dealing in tlie past and the present, in case^ 
hi:^tory and diagnosis. That's useful' and neeessary, but nof by 
itself ultimately produetive. As wc deiJ with our trouble's^and our 
agonies and their roots,' we 'are tempted to wish things had been 
. different before ^ncn^^w-e different now. That^ thinking in tlie 
subjunetive mode, llie ft-sson t^f the moment is that the subjunc- 
jive^ias no futihx-, eithe/grammatically r)K operationally . 

Our resolutions and solutions must be posited in the future; in 
. our4-esponses to three questions.: 1 1 ) What Ho we want to happen? 
(3^ What will it take to make tluftMiappen^ (3\ What and/or how 
mueh are \ve prepared .to fxiy to make that liappen^to pay in 
money, ti«ie and, effort, artd' sharing of sovereignty? If our answer 
to the third qxiestkm is **not very mueh, "^we might as well stop , 
fussing and lureejlt the present dreary state df affairs. If we concen- 
trate on^how we wish thiiigs were, instead of how wc leant them 
to be differcnt^and what we are tvilling to do to make them differ- 
ent, we are mired7i>j the subjunetive. We're stuck in a mode that 
l^ecps us fr{)ni dealiir^ in any responsible way witli-tjie future. 
. Obviously, what we want- to happen ij that the community will 
accept our selections of books and^nonprint works for basic texts, 
supplementary texts, UbrarN' acciulsitions, and supplementary rc'ad- 
Lhg and viewing hsts. \TOat vvill that require? Heightened crediji^iiity ' 
And confidence in /a- ancl, therefore, in the choice's we make. I ' 
rJo^«^vab()ve, we have-^however unthinkingly-yielded our author- 
ity: Maybe we didn't mean* to, but we did. It's" too late to say, 
••Oh,.l)ut we didn't mcju^ that. . . .'^ We -did it, and probably for 
undeJstahdable. if not ctfways conscious rcasems. Moreover, in'fhe^ 
presei\t climate, the exorcis^i' power w^oir't work. 'They" have 
it, too. W'e are at a standof^BI'; what's lefias a means for gaining 
heightcied credibility and co'pfidtrnce? And are we willing!to paV 
for them? ■ , , ^ • ^ 

It may seem, at i'irsT glance, ridiculyus to^uggestnhat F/nglish 
teachers arc members of the privileged, class. But \^e- share at* 
>asi (vne advantage w^itir the privileged Wmbcrs of this society! 
We ha\(*-mo\ed if>ito social a^t intellectual ghettos of our own 
^ --aking, rRcse ghc^tcJs ;u'e notfirkc th'(^sc of Spanish Hariem, Black 
krlem, or the barrios ol Los^Angeles and the SouthVest. Our 
ghettos are not places wherc^sot^y has consigned uS to Hvc. They, 
arts more like medieval walled citiVs, n|f:ai|t jfiot to keep {5eople'in, 
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but to kcc^/'llK' (>tlu'?.s" out. \Vc live fcss ai^uljcss tlic scrut 

livini^-HH^B^^^^^' constrain ts that surrouncicd Caesar's wi^e., \\ e^/VaV 
Hot enjoy Caesai 's status yet, but at least we don't iia\e t() be 
aboNL'all suspicion. WelJ, maybe tliat's not Cjuite rii^bt; Imj at lyast 
we aie no longer undef a linieligh't. 11 wiiat-we do is"^^fe])iciou^ 
lewer people see it and suspect. * 

\\'iiaf4ve inust^do now is come out ol" our closets, to come out 
trom. iiidini;, to renegotiate our S(jciai contract wiiii the commu- 
nil\ . Our heightened credibilit\ hes in personar diplomacy. In 
rapidly increasing numbers ^ye nuist join and take a^i active part 
in communily i^i'oups; in\ite parents to sit in on book selection 
con^niittecs: ori!;ani/e speaker bureaus lor community and civip 
gVou}^^ and not jusf on censorship (and if we're sliort of i^yod 
speakers, let's first a{;onize oTer and tlien do sometliin^ ab(Hit our 
po\erty); est;ibiisii stronger links with public librarians; meet the 
press (Jike comini; up. with one extra br'own bai; lunch I'oi- a h^cal 
Tidil^tlfft') Join the >ilTi;lish department lor lunch); go to (^hurch (un- 
/f%is that would 1)6 hypocritical, in which case for God's true sake, 
staJ-.ho.me); write a short*, clear letter ^> an editor, it's shutt^- 
ciij)Iomacy ,'lt> l>e sure, and we're all on the bus. Let's jusl Sort out 
the best slc)p^ lor each of us. 

I know, I know. This all.*t^i;kes time and we don't ha\e extra 
linie. But what will it profit Knglish teachers il they get all the 
papei;6 marked, but lose the books? Or worse, their subject. 

Part, of our ^plight stems l^om the fact tlV^t, in protecting our 
gheii{>S), only under pressure do some af us admit our profession. 
And -it comes out-. in -the end as a confession. Let's resolve ne\;er 
again to coniess tun^ profession. Rather, let's pioclaim it from the 
oui.seu n pcHiple. ask ()i us,/'\Vh;it clo you. do?" let's sa\' it right 
out: ''I teacli Lnglish," or 'Tm an iMiglish Leac'her." No cop-outs. 
-Ne\er again, ''I'm an educator,*' {)r **l'm a high school teacher,'' 
or'-l'n; 'inlf>' education." So, and for one very good reason. Khe. 
nujuisition won't stop there. They'll want to know what we teach. 
L\en if we sidestep aiuK say , *'Ki'ghth grade" or ''Mostly juniors 
and scwiwsV they'll bore in. '*But u>liat'i\o you 'teach?" AIT that 
prior >tiA^ion drives Cis inescapably into confessional cowering. 
However \'e word it, the^ message coines out, **Please accept/ 
tolerate/forlnve me, for I teach Lngli^lu" 

Let's braVc^jj^ut. At the very beginning, beforc^ever running 
c for cover, let's^^UMl the truth. l liGn, when we hear, the stock re- 
sponse, *'\VeH, ngiiess^ I'd better watch n^ gra^nmar," let's^reply 
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' iivj"uac|amcruar tiutli, ''Luok, li" you proniis^c^iuf to vVaicb your 
gcammai, F Woii'i have to watch "luihc.^tkWhv don't wc tafk, not 

' ;. 'rh(*' Jis<i'*Unc uf- (nir.clct'cnsc^^mulci'prcscwt drcumstaiiccs may 
bcc/;)iiu*, hi time, the' liist line our-i.ifti'nsc, It won't be tlie Kirst 
Ameiuhnent. Ix won't be the lortrc;ss n( a profession. It' .won't be 
the waIK)l a cUseipbnc. It won't l)e die fence around **our" ehiss- 



rooms. It vyill rest on your credibintV and niine. What it will 
probably be is an open door. Through tlie d{)or tlic parent will 
come and ask, '*\Vliy dici you let {)r ask my sou or dauglUer to read 
lis story or poe.ili?" And tlie one of us wliu's ask'ed will say, ''Do 
ou really wonder why? Tlien I'ki gfad you asked! Ix't me lell' 
yoLi.\,. .'* . • 

-If the parent feels free t^.asll 2/i*^and not ajiational wirC^^VJccy 
and if we feel confidvnt about tlie. iHjJwer, we're all home free. If 
they won't or we don't, it will C{)iac^t6 be FCanawha County on a 
national scale. ^ * 

i 
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, t'nivcrsit^ ()f \viconsin Wliitcwatcr , 

Fed by increased taxes, union iltiritancy, libcnUs in power, and 
godlessne^is in the put|Iie. scht>ols; it number ol ultjaconservijiivc, 
*^^"^i54flfei^^^- ruLHlaiiicntalist groups are showing remarkable suc- 
eess iirilc\'el()pmg a grassroots political structure designed to 
restrict soefal legislation, redi^ce^spending, elect like-minded per- 
>sons to public olfice, and turn America back to the. basics. During 
a tim(? of distrirst government, public dpajLhy at >tw^poIIs\ and 
connicting' results of educational program^s/ the /()nditions are 
ripc.f()r a \veil-t>r^ani/xd group of trub believers to exert i/fluence 
far beyond their liumb'ers. ' 

. As" (>Uhis' early 1978 writirv^, it appears a n^ right-wing coali- 
tion ispmerging in American politics; ;i coalition led bvseasoned 
poiiticiiKuItraconservatives .with "sufficient fimds and gr^ass roots 
support to intluence the 1978 Congressional election. Widesprcaxt 
apathy, on one hand, arid deep-stated dissatisfaction /wjth the 
social advances of American education^ on the other; can be ex- 
pected to move some cHtizens to sujjpovt the growing campaign to 
elect ultraconservatives.rWhetiier we like it or not, American edu-.., 
cation can. never be entirely removecl from tlie political process.. 
Kducational support is a function of pilblic opinion, and we arJ 
cauglA.t m the web oi" changing, diverseUnd confiictin^ dcbat^ 
ai>out Ihe future. 



LUi^conservatives and'the NHv feTght ^ 

Evidence of the growing organizatitmikl support for ultraconsurva- 
. tive politi.(;s:.niay be founcLin ^ rec«|t report from, the National 
CoiT^nittec'Tdr an Effective Congres?^ It notes tiiat unlike cam- 
paigHS ol ihe past, the new evil is not a qommun^st conspiracy; 
the . new evil is liberalism. It' also calls attention tb the ability of 
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til ' puf'lic.opinion and,ccs this as' unsti'.- 

tuU^g a source of .c<,ncc«i lor cclurators- aVcI for She. rutite of 
pubhc schools. A partial list . of the moreVsignilkanL\evv ■ RiHu" 
orgaiyzativns ihcludcs the loHovviiiK. ' ' X ' 

rhe Committee lor. Survival ol' aVFree Cungrc-ss.YCSFd estab-^ 
, lished through the.money ol^dt&a-onserv^atfve Joscpl! 
.ow headed by -Paul^y rich.- past president oVrhi; cOn£r^S ^ 
Hotage Poundatu^ Ibc Committee plhns to'raise over .tha^s 
m.lhomdoirars to elecf ultracor^sc^-vatives- to Congress in 1978 In^ 
coJ'^-.^^.VvJr'''''''" '^''"'p'^'"^'' "^i'l-J^ ''"y-^^ to elect ultra- ■ 

The National Conservative Politicul Action Committee (NCPAC) 
assoc.atec vvith. th£ growing inlluence of Richard Viguerie politi 
cal l.md raiser and coordinator of the Wallace cam^-aign l/ope te ' 
spend ov;er foiu^lion dollars for the election in 197a » 

The Gun (>T7licrs of Amcrica^headed by John Birch leader H: H 
;R chardson plans to support^candidates opposing gun" legislation 
.'•bat m practice supports only arch-cdnservatives" ^ 

ri.l ^nl^"l "-""^ ^"'^y f-"^ the far^ 

sho ; W ; ' Tf""'' ^"''^-"g^css-men who "believe 

, ;4e Conservative Caucus (TCC). di'rcctor How.lrd Phillips claims = 

,f' '^^^'^■"f 'heir Hot Buttons."^ The hot' • 

buttyns Phdhps^escribes ipclude. among others, gun. control caoT 
t.;^ p.uj.shn,e,t. Panar,. GUfial." ERA. a'nd tax Js' TCC ^s ctS 

mi;;;,^;"' " AniuB:Tant-.n. helping hets^amfJ^ign. . 

Key figures behijid the New Right appear to be Richard Viguexic ^ ' 
Ronald Reagan. Joseph Coors. and Phyllis SchlaOy " ^ ' 

Richard yi|uerie. _a- major engineer of the New Right complex 
•T 1" ^'^'#/-.a--'-'^^- of consei-vative and far-Lh gZ ps 
:;r ;;:;h1 ' r ''^"^^^ prcsidentlaUampaign. claims. S.tZ ^ , 
n^Tf is J ^":?^^':^^'''- -ovenftnt. a strength that comes from , " * 
smgk .sv,e o gan.zations joining lorees with broadft ;,as,servative 
g.oups ti defeat legislation. A coalition politics, as pTL^cd by 
conse.^^^^ lor the fir,t time "in recent memory. 'isXv.'ng I 
profound impact- on the Congress, the press and' the countryV'^ 
Viguerie estimates his organisation has- collected between twenfy- 
f.ve to thirty miWion dollars to support ultraconstrvatives through 
dTn. myrAT, 1 V.^g^'-a^i"" vviU yield over forty million ' 
during ^^78. Out of distrust ol the liberal media, "Vijierie has 



ciiibarkctt upon a'inas*iivc' tlirci.-t mail c:i!i>paij^)i. V'igucric's hyall^ 
iliiaricrs ncai 'FaJIs Cluiich, Virginia, •contains 3,100 coniputcri/Cd .. 
tuailin.u lists IrDm 'nonscrv-ativc ' antf right-wing contriinitDi's. It is 
cstiinatcil that \'igucne*scntls ont an average i>l' live million pieces 
of niAil ;i uionlJv/ Terence S!iiith,-iii;,th^- Xfiv York limes, reports 
tlvat jeailers ^^t-he- .Vw- '^iglit' regularly meet with VigucTie^U) 
co()rtlinat<j^ul^ n)rge an clfectiVe larjright coalition. Unlike.-^cam- 
pj^gns* i>r.ahcS'past/thGK^lewJ Right ii> prcpureil- to accept partial 
victories that^the i)U«Bit Avouhl have-, rcjectcil. Vigaerie's. target 
in y)78 . is to repli?fi| as mauylilierals of bc^ih partiesoas possi"- . 
hie with >.Ieveftigc c<)nsery;uives,' nivn who can innuence policy 
ami help elect other coRser\ utives."^ ' - ■ ^ . '^'^ 

Ronahl Reagan supportcEs, ami ultra.conser\'Litiv^ Co the r'gh't , 
ol" the iraditipnal RepublicJ^in party, arc^ pressing/o establish a?* 
^•Diitini^fifig. biii^* [or political ^jowcr. 'Reagan's Citizens for the 
Republic conthuies to proviile money to cielcat camiiffJltcs for " 
the lIoL^e auil*^enate ami to elect those sjupporting hi'^'pn^gram of 
consci^^atvsm. SupVoJteii by'ii raijio show and newspaper column, - 
the Ciri/ens tor the Rcpublicjiave 'been receiving tiind* Urt 4he 
repoftcil rate of S4.OU,O0«O. pe-r.minUh ami have access to. o\'cv one 
n^iilliinr dji^lars from the'last .presiikntial campajgn. l)urir|g an off- 
'yi-ar election whcii traditiymal^oter turnout has tended to be li^ght 
ami. the Republican p|||^i^. at "a forty year low. in 'membership, 
it woulii appe-ar we 'a1:^j,iWlie beginning stages, of an iu.^ercsting 
pt^itival (|eveh)pment. * ' . * ^ * ' * o 

^\t a meeting of moO^dii: Republicans tailed by Michigan Qov^V 
;nior Wljliam G.>vMilliCui to iliscuss figluiiig the takeover of- the 
pariy b) the NY*\v ''RigluXoiigcessnuuxJohii B. Ande|fon, the third- " 
ranking leader. of the R(|iubiicans in the House, ch^ed that 'Vx-" 
treinist l- Lingc eie mentis who claim meniber^Kip hi our party^'seek ^ 
to expel thc'Tcst of jjs from die *GOH using their j^wn arbitrary 
t>hilosophicJ purgative."'' Saul cFriednian, a writer^or the Knitjht- ^ 
«j(,ider papers, lias oMcr\ci\ "in Je'gislative battles .in Congress, in . 
pi>'litical fund raisin,?^ in mobili/ilig support on controversial issues 
tlirouglu)ui the colmtrV, in winning- key off-^J^par elections, and 
in Jrheer intelle(:tuai energy aiid talent, the New J^ight has over- 
whelmed the traditional Republicau establishment/' V. 

Underscoring the strcngtl^ of the Nev>^ Right,is/lTc list of legisla- 
tive >viriin:rs. in tli'e Joliii BircK So^itty voting index for thif session ' 
;)f Congress. UmIic "House: Steven Symms, George* Haiisen, James^j 
'Collirtsi Ri>bjrt Stunip/RobeVt Bauman, 'Eldon Rufld?.and;Phillip'' 
CTahc and L?i\\IcDijte^^ aTrtembcr ^of'the'liirch CtbuncH, havc^ 
scored i'^0 jTiTCtNVL^fcM Sonate: Orpin Hatch, P^til Laxalt and 
J.esse Helms i{>Oii.g* wi^^lSarl^Wtis ancU^ are ^ given higk 



* .•' ' ■.' \ • ' '•• 

r. , sc\?)ivs rr()in lOO i{(i 96 f)tv;cciu. .S'ii(ih conservative iiiHiitUicc and. 

. ' \ cij|f. .^i^X) wlVcli Birch lu^iUK^csvclrr.w sK()ii^r"app()sitU)i'v l\nm coiV " 

. V: }(>*;rj?li C(M>rs, an iiltr.i?^oiiscrv4ixL.vo mnftif milli(;naji:c,'>\\v:rs ap- 
■^^.p^nr^tl^l t(*al^^^.B CorpvV^^^*'^ riir/ubljc Bpp-uYcaiftjn^g 

-nlu' cl;aV.JJ^l)t^,l^rcsic]LMU. Xi\oh V.L^^ II^i^Mtus ^Ui^it t;bunmiL^^j, 

'••^•i.* - ^(Uie.in pVrt^ti) A\<Jnfli^t 5)fJhTcrL=)it'. rairfun^ Ir -{"clevi^sii^ii 

• ' •N>\vs..^cM\ ic\' whidi Was i'qH'>rt(:^Hy^jcsi,^ to coiuncr llic ttbcrar '* 
^ . *ii^c-4lia/' C()ari.,is rc.pt)rtc(h t(t have fnuijiccelV or coatribiUij'cf t,o, a . 
. *TtAjO\bci 1)1 C)^BscrAUti\x\ aii^.-r^^^^ (.aiiiics saclll^ the Jdhir- 

^"^J^ S(VeietC;'^^ Amcn^^ jor A't(ne%v, mk\ the eomrnittee Tor thx: ' - 
:i^fliA^ivaror a iMCe C()nLife5i^^^ 'rbe^CS-FC \t^us clesja^icd' to;" 

J clestii;at li^eraf eaiulidaU^i^j ii^^^ theyrwii^ mi()\:erc 

. ^vas? j\i,ul;rsM. ^V^ rich; /'C(i%s' m Ji\ in U\•lslrin^t()n;^ aM*^^ai.(le- ^ 
Se5.i;itor CarK CAu tis J v :\ymi: 'tlicj? assistaiiee tjl Rtcharcl Vljiiuerie.^- * 




t>\ i'V news has. b/Ulecl, it%m)c;rfsYi^^^ exptrieMXcing ^ 



4 




/ ■^Ayf^./Sr'n^'^'iv*^^^^^^ free e^'l<:rpi:i^'^'iulivi((u^q^ 

- liniite^l '*>^(jVLTiihi^^^ ^^H'^^^^'^^^^S^.i^*^^^^^^^^^ ■PouT^^. . 

^e\;V|<.^, the= l^'atJiTl^tioi^' first prcsicfif nt," rVp<)ins ihitril'itUcni^r '^v ■ 
" ■ eorrvMoi^^^^^^ V^*^/'^H^^^'>' tfjgjp()urs ' 

'l^r()\>:rr.iiignHi'caiS^lv in' .funcUjiJ^^ st>uto:?s' ancl/mniirnc^^^ 
thirty tulljti^iie SKVlfhienibeF^ 
** ayhiulJ bwiJiiet of.uvt'^ one miHioV cl-olfers. ^^'PrjVa uctivhics^^ |^ 
. * llnjA. ^^t'rita^el*\>ant!ari^:)I'l inelude/ - 'Z '? ' ' •. 

Res1nii:ce Baii4<: ; . r. t(> assib*t^ hke-miiufjpdj groups iii deyel<)ping 
i;isije"sli'nd UminiJ I'Mr impact oii national'letiislitjon: . /\ 




|:i:sijesui'iul [nnni^MMr Impact ()n national le^is 

i «^ •L\irfinuinieal1'oa i\ctwi)rk- / . */.a^|^kers t)*Ut;ehib 'vvj^ich in- 

" . .-efudus icfcology I rcVrti ^conservatj^^e, ^to 1*a^ rigln.?Lavvrehce; . 

; /'.\'k:lJ^)naU.l, oj" the Bircli CouptiC^'ajul ^Phyllis SrhHif^/havcv.^ / '\ 

: J ' "beoja advorliacd as speaKersV^-'^ c * ' >' ^ ^ - * . ' ^ • 
* * »■ ^ ^ ^ • i /' V . ' r • 4 

' .^ •'^Vt^'hint^t;)!! Uriefing series . . , desi.gnect tajiafotn^ legisl^itors^ , i^- 

; -^jf^Cex- maUefS b^elVrcX(>ngr(:jsJs^^ - * ^ * • ' *- 

f '*''.^^ • " ^' ^ ^-r ■<,'V>-- .\ v^"- 
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J. Charles Park 



Model Citizens IVogmni ... designed to assist perso^is in their 
loeal ccininuinity to study their jo($al school board, legisla- 
ture, etc, • • * ' 

Education Update . .V newsletter to individuals and ofganiza- 
tiwf^s rqporting current issues in cntucation.^^ 



r 



Education Update, edited by Dr. . Onalee McOraw, appears 
designed to establish communic^ition between conservative and 
fundamentalist private school organizations regarding funding, 
curriculum eontpnt, and educational issues at the state, local, 
and national levbls, McGraw, an active opponent of the Mundale- 
Brade;^ Child Care Bill and Man:, A Course o^ Study (MACOS),*^ 
^ an(UfH-eiuk)rser of the Conlan Amendment, which would have de- 

• nied federal funds to support so-called atheistic secular humanism 

• in public schools, is the cs)ordhnator for the National Coalition for 
Children, 2° Her 'booklet hrszijap-^ffur^^ in t/w^chools: Jin- 
Issue Whose Time lias Come, published by the HfelSge' Founda- 
tion, argues that the cause for the precipitous deterioration of 
learning achievement in our schools is humanistic education. 

Children are . . . being taught at school that moral and social be- 
liefs and behavior are not necessarily based.uponJudeo-Christian" 
pnnciiples being taught by most families at home, but should be 
fashioned instead to suit the wishes and convenience* of the ma- 
jority of society as a wl^ole,^* 

, The Heritage Foundation will be remembered by some educa-' 
tors for its active support of school Gritics- hHtanawha County. 
However, later ^developments suggest theii^nfluAct will become 
more pervasTvc; the Board of Advisors and staff are politically 
" o*||ferienced ^nd capable of influencing issues. Examples of the 
emerging style can 'be found in' its campaign to stop big labor, 
launched by a fund-raising letter signed by Senator Jake Garn of 
Utah. And, in Education Update, the names and addresses of com- 
mittees reviewing federal' funds for education were circulated to 
subscribers in an effort tovreduce. federal funds for educational 
projects. With a current mailing list of over 70,000, the Heritage 
Foundation program and political expertise should contirrat? to be 
a source of educational interest. • - ' v - 

The .\m erican Legislative Exchange Council (ALEC), whose 
board of cHrectors includes the last three presidents of the Heritage 
Foundation, publishes a booklet intended for conservative state 
legislators throughout the nation. The booklet includes, word for 
word, legislative bills that can be introduced, on a number of 
topics, including educatiom^^ Amopg the^bills affecting education, 

• * A ■ . * 
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tljc.1'977 edition of Suggrshd sWt¥Legislatio7i included items on' 
Ir^e 'enterprise, parental rights, teacher proricieney, school disci- 
. plihe, and a bill prohibiting fofced biisiiig, A quote Trom Onalee 

• . : AlcCravv, whose degree isfin government, is included in the boojc- 
letV introduction to legislation on. values of education claiming 
tliit: ^ * ... . ■ ^ 

. * , . • • • - ^ ^ ^- 

; : Humanistic education is the lategt manifestation of the *so-calleU . 
•; , progressive life adjus.tment philosophy' th^^it has domiVted our., 
schools and .teacher education' for decades, Ilumunislic education 
*places.air emphasis on the child's social :ind psychological growth, 
>f ^ 'instead* of on the .learning of basic reading, writing, thinking,' 

communicating skills, and factual knowledge.-^ ' , 

fn June of 1977, ALI^ invited conservative legislators to submit, 
bills to be inckided in the next edition o:i Suggested StgU' Legisla- 
tion, The chairperson of the cviiJuatioii contmittec for review of 
bills to be inelu(^»d in , the 1978 booklet is DonnaA. Carlsons ^6 a 
member of the Arizonk. legislature and of the AmWiean Opinion 
, Speakers Bureau, which promotes a John Birch Society viewpoint. 
It is likely that the results of ALEC's booklet will have an impact" 
on state legislators and education. . . / 

. -Phyllis Schlafly and the (;ampaign against the Equal Rights' 
* Arnendment continuc^s to gain headlines and impact in state le^^- 
lat^ures across the country. Phyllis Schlafly, a frcqueo^eaker at 
a rtMrnbcr of conservative and right-wing gathermgs iwfuding the 
Jotu^Birch Society, includes- a potentially signiYicant feature in 
her (>gani/ation's membership leaflet, the Eugle Forum, It} the 
statement of purposes is a reference to education which declares a 
belief in the right of parents tp insist that schools permit Njoluntary 
prayer, teach the precepts of holy scriptures, use textbooks th/t 
^ do not offend the ;>eligibus and moral vicvvy of parents, permit 
^ children- to attend schools of their ncigl^&I^diood and use/text- 
books that honor families in which the Mr6man's role as wife and 
rnoiFt«M- is primary. ^) ' >/ 

In December oF 1976, the Phyllis Schlafly Report cip^ted an 
address by Jo-Ann Abrigg, president of the Committe/for Positive 
Education, in which, she claimed, ^Ve p^fi^ents arcihdecd paying 
taxes to school systems that hire teachers and i^rchase educa* 
ti^Hial programs that fill our children's minds vvith garbage anrf 
utih/e psychological Ycchniques to- condition a/r children to anti- 
christian judeo philosophy and rcligfon."^^ ./ ' 

If, as some suggest, the ERA movement is doomed to failure, it 
IS quite possible that the oppositiU poUlical organizations ai;4 
grassroots sys^tems created through Phylli/Schlafly. will find edutik- 
. tion an attractive, target. 
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The Kvangelical Right • fy'^ 

^I)iir.in^ the hfst lew years sigiiilicui^U i^iuwili has occmn/tl' among 
rclii^ioiis lundanicnlalists', estimated" as ' [\igh as foriry i^Ihon/ 
Notcrs,*^^ Some segments are** elcafly associated with far-right inter- 
esis in opposing publfc education jiiui establishing priwrte schools 
dcN'oicd to ti rc'tiM'ii to htisics. Tlie^^rowth fundamentalism and 
private iundamentalist schoolii shcHiI/l -raisu scpious tpiestions' Te- ^ 
gardiiig increased pressmen on^ p\ibHe sohool financing\m<iyiirrictda. , 
The Institute for Crc^Lition Research, Inc, (iCR)Mi^[devc)tecU,tb ''a ■ 
re\ i\ al of belief in special creation as the true explanation ol ,tlie 
origin; of the world. ICR will sejid free materials to any person 
who will present tUein formally tp their school board.-' Among 
the p u I) I i c a t i o n s t h ti t h ti v e ' ge n e r a t e d c o n t r c> v 0 1'sy i s ifibfrr^yT* 
Search for Order inJ^^^jniplcxity.-^ in Indiana, IcNas, /%|;itiisas, 
M'emiesse.e, and Calin)riua Tlie text has raised debate. in Indi- 
ana, the text was a(K)pttsd by^^the ijtate textb.ook conimittci^, bu^ 
later orderccl removed by^i^udge i\hchael 1'. I3uggan, wh J assu'ted, 
" The book's .chiim that it presents a bahfnced view is a sham that 
breaches the separation between . edurch and state voiced by 
rhoijvis Jefferson."'^'* ICR has grown considerably as a result of 
renewed interest in' e\angelical i undamentalis.m. The implications 
for I'ulure tijrowth and in Huence * iij^^on ^school curriculum and 
financing sh((uld \\c>i go juinotlcedr . , / , » ^ 

riiird Century PubHsliers offer ^materials desit^ncd to rti([)bilizc 

*"a conserNativc Christian' political base. The material?, written for 

the most part by Rus Walton,' a former campaigner for Barry 

Ciohlwater and RonaIc[ Rcagan,^^ inclvide One Xatior\iinder God}^J 

Walton's thesis suggests,. among olherythings, thatj^Cod is an ultra- 

consenative who \^ against ccJercing persjlis into joining unions, 

against having to paV for public schot)I material that is offensive, 

aiid. against forcing children to attend school, *^JX]hapter 6, "Are"* 

Public Schools Ruining Our Children?" sitggest« the root evils are 

c^)mpuIsory echication, curriculum, imd finai^ing (tajt^ilh,)^).^® In 

the study" guide', Walton's students are astcd to "consider the 

parents in Kanawha 6^)unty^ W. Va., and other school districts. 

Are there similar jm^nems in your area?!' Latx:r they are asked, 

'ilave you audited the materials used in your^ocal school?"^^ 

In its In til c Spirit o f ' 76': t li c Cit iz ens ' G u ide t o Polit ics, Tti i rci 

Century Publishers proxides details on h^w to organize'a political 

'40 ' 
campaign, , , 
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Cloudy on lltf Right ' . . . ,,, 

• * ' i ■ ' , 

Ihird Cciitury Publishc-rs should not be casilv dismissed! This 
inibiisiiin,n compaiiy has been closely linlied tQ Uill Bright of the 
Ciuistiaii Knibuss<^ and Campus Crusade for Christ."' Ultracon- 
scrvative inlerests are aware oT the potential. Richard Vrguerk- lias 
been q'uotcd as sayiing, "Ilie nejrt real major area of growth, tor' 
Jhe conservative itfeology and (poli'tical) philusop/iv'- is among 
evangdieal people. 1 would not be surprised if in the next year you 
, did not see. a massive ci|ort 40 involve 'them. utili/.irrg-4irect liiail 
ancrolher tcclinic|ues."''> K 

The Old Right ^; ' • ' •. 

The John liireli (Society includes a^spcakcrs bureau, a publishing 
company, and a number of front groups capable of exerting pres- 
siirc through some four thousand liirch chapters controlled and 
directed by Robert Welch:!-' I„ March of 1977 Welch called for 
a^major elh^rt to establish fivL- hundrcdTaA Reform Immediately 
(IRI.M) Committees in each congreslumal district to lower taxes 
through less government:'*" "We'are con fide nt,"\vrites Welch; "that 
pressure will continue to grow if tliou^mds of TRUI bulletins are 
distributed tjiioughout each and every congressional district.^"*^' ^ 
> liirch Involvement in the anti-ERA movement appears to-be 
-much stronger than the g^-nefal public may recognizl In a series 
of close state decisions, it appears the Uirch inOuenire^as in some 
, cases, tnade the difference. "We wish wc'liad space." wrote William' 
irnihaiyf ol the Birch^staff. "to . describe in^ detail- the fantastic 
el fort put forth by so many Birchers.""* An example from North 
Carohna.- where the ERA1)U1 was defeated by oik vJ^te. is instruct 
live.- A Birch section leader comments. •''Though the JBS was WVer 
publicly nientioned, the leadership positions were fillecl". and the ^ 
movement's-, success was made possible by our people, aU'd I'am 
sure the enemy knows it.""'' , ' 

Birch cflcctiveness in influencing public issues and candidates 
has. in some instances, been crucial.; Referring to the election to - 
Congress of Birch Council member. Lawrence McDonald. Welch 
writes. . . as early as we could, in 1^75, we assigned an excellent 
lull-time coc.rdmator to work in that [Georgia^ Congressional drs- 
tnct alone." And. in the Birch petition drive to get the United 
States' out of the»Lhiitcd Nations, more than eight million signa- 
tures were submitted U) selected congressmen irv-i'976.'''' ' 
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J. CharU's>Park 



f SluHiUl llu* Birch efforts to inlliicncc the irrovviiigHinti-tax move- 
iiUTit t>c" s,Licccssfal> cducntors 'Can anticipate, a move- to reduce, 
fiUuls for niiblii:^ eduea^oii at tlic h)cal, sUile/and natio.nal l<^«vels, 
Liberty Lobby, a AVasliingfond)ased organization \vi^th lieveral 
publications, i, front grovip?, and tlteir own pybliiihing^ firm, has 
dev()te*cl \^()ns'^di?iuble ' atSi^.nt^^^^ to.tlie anti-t^ move^nent. Tlie 
circulation oi'-^jnr Sp()tlii^litj^ a Hiajor lol)l)y piibncation, l.ias gr(^wn 
from 40,000 |i|l.l975.tu ov'er l()0,OOQ^and is actively advertising 
the ainis of s4™li(i>r groups across the country, Martin A, Larson, 
a staff writerM^ii^/f iiblishccl a hinnl^r of books encouraging p^- 
m paying their inccjnie tax-, OiK* such b(jok. How 
'/' against the IRS, includes the proniotiqnitl 
million taxpayers would follow the advice and 
in my manual, IRS operations wDuld soon 
'\^^\ Audie McBrcarty, indicted by a federaL 
yasioil, received the Lobby's Liberty .Award, 
,i 'States Taxpayers Union. Citizens, includ- 
cui^gress, will feci the innuence'ofPLiBcr.ty 
.t/ssige of Liberty Lobby is-' hcard o\\ ^40 
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Conclusion 

. . : . '1 

The climate l^)r a 
flec^ed'in reecMit polS 
[ public opinion poll,\j 



irgenee of political, idtraconservatism is rt- 
)f American public opinion. In one Gallup 
le 47 percent' of the respondents described 
themselves as 'Vightkf||center,'' 32 percent as "left oiF Center/' and 
only )0 percent 4s; ''^^M^^ the figyres 

can be variously intf?temted, it is i:lear that ultraconservativcs iiopq 
to draw strength fn)i?nmK^^ prevailing mood ofdiscontent. At a 
* tune when tihe^raclitiofvad c^^ for social lc;gishition composed' 

of the civil rights, Uii)Onmn,d liberal Demcj»crats appears to be dis- 
solving, the chances ai^jScl:6dr that the next election will be a key 
factor in determining \t|[K f^iture direction of state and national 
programs. 

The futurc**»f public, ridiiication is a run<!:tion of pui)lic opinion. 
\As^such, we arc Avcll ai^jfeLio consider the recent slrengtli of the 
tiew right And consider);i^je pmbable C(jn sequences for c d 11 caption / 
If, us seems prediclable^j wc arcj.on thc verge of another round of 
u1traconscf\'ative pressure,! whA|f might eductitors expect for the 
ftiture:!^ . ^^■■\ - ■ 

Alth(iugh it inay be l^)o learly to predict the suetific issues that 
may surface in, educiition, it woul'd appear that (^ax^s, progressive. 
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social cuiriLUla in the area dI huni;ii\ relations, busing, and leiicral 
Miuuliiio U}V cdueational projeetg: will become prin* targets. So' 
t(i(i, we might expect to see increased ct)ncern regarding progrii 
developnient in thJ ' " 



'gram 



area ol" women's treatment in textl>ooks, spe- 



r{)Ie 
s 

itter 



citically. a rd-view .>! text^materials* relatecL to the traditional 
of women. Such a 
^Schlatly to anti-KR 

.^regarding g<)<llessneis'"iiWi<'i' school can be expected fto surlace as 
^ vvo witness the )^ro\sH^^M,h\j^^\^^^^^ some of 

which are (juick 'to aa.ept tire- -clariiis the lar right. It is likely 
this pressure will ocVur lender the guise .(/C attacks On secular hu- 
manism in nht: ^schools. . • 

At-issue here is not the right o/.persons within society to ex- 
, press their viev^vli regarding public Education. Rather, at 'issue is 
the capability (jf ^<lucatars* tx) effectively respond' to organi/.ed 
, pressurevfrom thc A'ew Right.^^ To 4>e x:ortipet;tive in the market- 
. • place ol ideas recjC^es tovls and strategies that are .efrective in 
molding public Opinion, 'in th)s *gard, a sigmificant elgiient in re- 
cent moves by the Xcw Right i£the organized ability to induencc 
% public opinion using organizational tools that most education^ 
^ <^rgcUii/.atu)ns cannot match at pre^^nt. 

^ * roda\-_a (hsparate but growing grassroots support system is ripe 
.;tu)r-couIcicing into a politieidly effective campaign against public ^ 
education costs, curriculum development,'* and liberal education.," 
purin^g a time of public apathy at the polls ^md witl^drawal from' 
Ci^ncem wit(;i soci5^^ problems, the climate is very fav6rable for 
{■ight-wing, ultracoiiservative, and evangelical rightists to inlluence 
jeglj^latKxii, funding, and curriculum. " The New Right is moving," 
dsilnis V'iguerie. ^.^rhevY organized, ^^^^'V^v^" g*^t talent in spa'des, 
and theyVe gt)ing to havj^an impactl'*^^ \/i 

Educators would be wise ^to consider tire vvarni/g clouds; we, 
, •ef.\uld.bc^l^i for a major storm. ' * ' 
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No/ma and Mcl Gablcr have turned their Texas hcxnrie. in Longview 
in/o "the nation's largest textbook 4X'view ciearing h<)use As the 
founders ciT Educational Research Analysts, they *-hc]p the 'ed^ 
/tionally underprivileged/ As a.service organization We arc dedicat 
/ \.^\Jt€lping prarcnts who i^re concernjt^d about vyliat their childfen 
are being taught. " \ ' • ^ '* / , ;: " 
In the mimeographed ind printed materials: made aya;il:able. to 
conterned parenis by Educational Research Analysts^ the. Oaplers 
make statements like the^fv>llowing: * " ' . V 

IJyxtil textbooks, are (changed, there is no possibility that .crime, 
violence, VD, and abortion rates will do anything but Gontinue . 
to climb. ^ , . . 

^. ■ ■ 

Textbooks mold ^nations ,because textbooks largely determine 
how a nation votes, what it becomes and where it goes!^ — 

Since they started reviewing textbooks in 1961 »nd protecting, 
iwhat they consider to b-e objectionable content, the Gablers' 
efforts hav£ paid dividends. For example, in one of the printed 
sheets theyldi^stributed to int^ested parents in^*1977, they noted 
that^ast year "God gave parents a number of vk:tori,es. In Texas 
I alone, the State Textbook Committee, di,d a good job of selecting 
Che best of the available books. Then, the Staie Commissi6ner of 
Education removed 10 books, including the dictionaries *with vul- 
gar language and unreasonable definitions.'-^ . 

According to a printed sheet. distributeti by Educational Research 
• Analysts in November 1977, the sliccess of the Gablers has not 
^been limited to Texas. "Mrs. Gabler has travelled much this year, 
including six weeks by invitation in New Zealand and Australia 
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■ i':-c\i\t^^^ in New. 

":^.Zipylartjci bei:aiJ5c of IVft visit ^ anci»a si irripcic t Wa^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
/{•'af -tVu/liargcst states d^^i^iistr^ia.'^'^ V^^^^^^ : 
^ rthG>Ga[blers V**ohg6ing^ 

. ; iVom pi^b^ urge: plubl better ' 

i 4!E)ri^^V^^ h ropphed in Ti'^^tbpoks on Tfiafj^^:/:^^^ 

Ifctleyi's acc9^nt iof ihi^^ Gublers, which waSt firsl: pU^^^^^ lite in'. 

^; jl976, \va$ iiii;it:S;four& pfinfingliy^^ ai>d it Waf thfcijiinfc; 

' 13^77 seiectiur^ ;oT 

• vciistributcv tlifc ^0afo^ Research ;AnlyyitSv tt^ 

■; .nonprdnt urgahizStiOiV^^^^^ ■ '■[./. / - 

• ■ Through Educado.^^^^^ th'o.iCablers have made; 
,• available ^'thoUsatViW reviews— their oWn^ plus i^cvieW^ 

from nriiihy . other^^/^^^ and Unc^ : 

prepared by jp^r^^^^ parchts, arid consider the age level and . 

/knowledge: pr the sti(den They concentrate on pointing out 'qucs- 
/, tionable' content: .^ ."^^ • , ; / . v 

. A concerned parent who requests a set of r^^vieWs receives thisj, 
.\'advice;' ■ ' '■■s-'-/: 

There is wiic/i tKat you as a parent'or cpnccriled teacher can do, 
but you mu^f observer s "doV* and **dbn'ts:'': , 

Annpng them, n^y^vprotest any textbook |iatiJ you have person- ; . 
. ally examined the ^kiuestiolWi" portions in thc^bpokV (or books) ' 
' \ involved. To do, this, our reviews can be>of great hel^ to you, ' 

: Always try io matte your case to ke^^'a^F^ leaders and one or . . * 
f more bdard rxicrtibers btfore confrpnting ybuf school or miaking>^ ^ 

a public prQ|test.iTS educators you are an **outsider'' who is '*in- * 
/ ^ frihgihgl* ih /fthen:'* area»when you qufistipn, or even exaiTiine^ ' 

school subject matter. Thus, because of profes^siohal pride, even ' \ 
; good, cbncerne^l educators wilt feel professionally bound to de- ^ . ^ 
fend what they are using. \ - . % ;> • 

, included, in the packet of reviews that one toncerned .paircn 
received from£cfuGfiti6nal Research ywfcalysts is.axopy of i tw^ntyh 
seven-page letter from the Gablers to the Texas State Cohimissiqr/-. 
er of Education!^^ Dated August 9, I974,^he Itftier requ<:ste4 t^^ 
- Comfnissiolier not to accept the Ginn 360 iteadirig Series for use 
in Texas. The GaWej:s^madp 163 objections to ten of the readers 
for gradt's seven and eight. In^ their letter, which tl^ey provide to 
parents wbo request reviews of the Ginn series, the Gablers Cite 
'/pedfic paragraphs and j|jjge numbers in the student's or teacher's 
edition and quote the ^questionable passage befpre giving' their 
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• •• ■^ f ' / /^^"A*^;^ ^eaj?i^?: Hb\v mig^^ deal- with • . . 

1 ;; them?, ^C^^ thcs^ j^ci^enences. and- tell ht^^yjou-tlrmk ^' '■ 

•;■ ^;;'^^u'Woi^id^dca] -vVi^ .■■ : ; i--^ ■ ■- \ '::.. r--^:-- - " ' \^^,v 

r .-. • '; . you think. irOgiu -be- the 

, . ^ft•ilSOty top l_/his^^ * . ; • 

^ / ' ; P. 61, par. 3;, ''phl'Goa.-'r - - ... . 

• Objec.tiuh : No i showing aespcca ( o G<j^; Prof $^rri ty: ; 

: - ;. • ^- 6 7^. pai . 2,; last seii^.r'^Si^^ bore . ' 

' ' , Obfectionf 0cprc^tyfaics-SGliooL ' ; " ' * ' . , 

alicy .sing- of Ih^vla^^ of the" fr^e,- when, there waXsuIl racial dis-: 
. crinliiftatioii?'*^ ; ' . . * ; . ^ :: - - * ' 

: . .Objection; iviaji^/ity ofpepple are frec.;jC>nty .people in-jail arc ricrt 

'^ free;."' ■ ' ' / 

. •. - * 67f-7o^ story- titled-^'^^^^^ girrs'w 

' . ; >;Ccepted by thflt artrficial,- cruH'.in.crowd- Is accep/^^^ at the 
, c \peiisc; of another gij^^ 




■ Objecuon:.. Vicious, cr^S^TT^^ 7th " 

graders.fl he tea^chcr is picturc(i^i«j^^ ' 

?. 7S» popnr. "Corri(^s bh^A^^ Sk>\^" lines ^2^, V. ;. . .that ' 

means that" ybii- /nd ;^ 

viw amlboth be nghjt.;* . . ' 

Objeetioir: No defin^e siandards -s^u^tio cthicsr^' . ; ; r .\ .\ 
Pp/81~8B, liile. **\V'hat Ar&thc Doldmm 

Objection: Thij stG>>vis sill^^ jind-^a wa'^ste of .fime excep^;for'pivre 



■ Changes 

^P. 17. pa 

. steal. ..." 

Objection: Implies that there is^nothing w.rong witirstealing. 



^P. 17. par. 4, line 3. . . the day apricot;? were ripe enough to 
steal. . . ' 



Ill 



vvas^ 



•\ . -v ^ ^7 , first f^raciier's notC;!: ^^'rircytj^^^Luther]. ha^ dilutive fc^ce. , ■ 
% - . recalling iVartin Luther and Mai-tiif Luther King. Jr., bjo(-H refprrn- 

v^-ersv**_ , ' ■ '-^^i^::-/ 

V . Objection'. These two men should not be put in .the^iame cater ' . 
. , gory., Martii^ Lather was a.rdigiot»H(.;dcdicated, non-violent man.. . ' . 

; Tbe : GJiU) do nut go \»ui^Gcci in Texas. Ac^ 

stamped comments*^ oiA<hcJiqpy :of -the letter of 
■ : (,H \he 163 objettlbhs N^^honored -by the Texas 

:Siiite "Commissi oner dl* Education. The :twNiriy-six o^ 
offensive words were deletetK 
^r,^.l5ocnvwa$ j;eplacexl'in the Texas version -6 f .tli^.Girf ; ' " 

I'lm. :G|abIeVs ci^x:^ ^>f':^^rt^. tcxtboxik ^ r^^ 

"■^:ti;liyite cc)neernC(V^i5i{rcii^^^^ 

dr^red of :Mnifori^^ . 

J-^^!^^^^^^^'P^igt^ ^^^1"^^ cf^tGgojPfes the-Tevibwers 

^:,?^hould use for sumjmariVm| obje^tb^^ c6ntbnt irt textbooks: ■ 
(1) Attacks on Values, (2) Oist^te^l dbuteii^/(3^^ 
in^g» (•^) Violence, (3)' Academic* Unexc.ellen6e. (6) Isms Fostered 
(Communism, Socialism, Jnternatiohalism)'j (7) Invasion^ 5f -Pr^va-' 
l^cy, (8)t> Behavioral Modiffcation, (9)" Humanism, dc:cult;,anii. 
'Rcligfbns Encouraged, and (K^ 'Other- important EcrucatipW 
■Aspecti^*'^ / - . ; . . . ■ 
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v." 57, first f^Tiicher's ^notc*::'. ^''rhcv tai<^ Luther)., haf dl 
rc<;alh'ng iVartin Luther and Manixf Luther King, Jr.; t 

■■ers-.** • '■ ' ■ ' ■'■ ■ ■ ^ • 

Objection: These two men should not be put in .ih< 
gory. Martii^ l.uther was a. religiowl^cdicated, non-> 



, ■ : The ^^ti)^ do nut eo ^twiAmGc^ci 

^ ' (>H\hc 163 ()bjettibhs vve^ 

':yit:iite "Comhiissioncr oi Education, The iwl^^ 
:p:asi$ugcs^f>r offensive words vverc deletcd,;^^^ 

;^,;.i>ocm \va$ j:q3lacexl'in thoTcxa^s version -6 f .tli^.Girf^ 

(fistt^ibrirte^'ttrrty^ 
: • i^^'^-^:'-^^ cx)nc;crnc(l^I5ii|rci^ Xvrjije: review^ :{x^r^; 
i^' de^red of;L|nifc^r 

:r;shoLild Lise for summari/,m| objeetSnai^^ c6ntrat 
;'- (1) Attacks on Valties, (2) Oist^ted dbnti^. (3) iN 

i".g» (•^) Violence. (3)' /Vactemic'Unexcellen^c. (6) 

(Communism, Socialism, Jnternatiohalism)^ (7) Inv; 

cy. (8)t> Behavioral Modi ffca^ion/ (9)" Humanism, Oci 
'Rcligrbns Encouraged, and (lOi) OthcrMmportan 

Aspect?,''* - 



•• •. ■ • \ 

I 1 'J _ ^ • ' hiiward' li. Jx^kinson 

AiU'i riMil-iiii^ ami rcivatliiii^ the reviews that the C^iblers maiWcI 
lo a CDiULTneil parent who- was interestetl in the Ciinn 360 Reatlin^ 
St;ries, t*^(')lh ) wed the outline lo lintl represenCativ'e objections,' 
Ten iNpieai objeelions are reeortletl below as th6^' appear in the 
reviews. li an objectionable passage is ciieil by I hi? revicux-r, that i 
noted here, I'he objections are also rccordetl accortlin^ to sublii 
ini;s in the outline. 

Attack on Family, Home, ami /Xdnlls 

In CjIihi !U)0. siorirs arc prcscnicd wliicli depict parents as sti», 
and idiuli( . sucli as irw" riK' Rcliii iant Dra.i^on" (Level 12), where 
the son knows more tlian tlie parents; and,' again, in tlie story 
"Clurtains tor Loe\ " (Level 12). where llie aruics ot the eliildren 
saCe llie parents troni looking stupid, do I'urtlier liave cliildren 
doiiblfng parents, khjnes wliere cliildren solve adult problems are 
}>reseniC4.1. such as " The ,\ew hcnee" (Level 6) in wiuyh the objcc- 
live is i learU slalei-i: "I'nilersianding thai children can help adults 
solve'problenis. " *^ , 

Altai k on Bible and Chrisliani{y ^ 

V. 1*>S ml Wail [ht: M\ ih maker) , quesuon 1. "Hovn is Deirdrc 
like Pandora and Lvc.^ . . ." 

Objei tum: Ihis last comparison between Pandora and Kvc mis- 
leads file studeru into erroneous beliefs that Kve's stor\' was 
.. nu thic al. 

Atlat^k on Moralitv Slcaliui^ 

l.K. lot lurti A Stutu-) p. 300. ( ol. 2. ^b, "There are some 

peopU- wlu) woiiki tensor the tales ot Robin Hood, for the\ tlo 
seetn to Mippurt an outlaw ami make the lite of crime seem glam- . 
orous. It is shown in lhi> stor\ , howrvei. thai Rohm Hood tell he 
tiitl not h ivc recourse to lusticc. 

OhjeitLon: Stealing and lnglivva> iwLber^ i> |^icj wrong aii> wa> 
\ on look at It. I he end does not alwax s ju.'.tiiy the means J 

Aii.H k .MI iMxed \'alues Ccnsou-il 
OucsiioiiN with no lirm answer 

y tot Sf'i ^ ulali.iu.\ ) , topic 2. "Plan a paricl ili:, ..o.^ion Cised on 
tollowinkT {(jpu . Computers are ini.apable ol ».reativ(. thinking 
and «. aimot replatr man!" 

t)l))ci Hull . -I rit crn | sk | ih.il there i an be mjoic tlian,(jrit ana^^ct 
1 >Ul. .1 U J I ten I 1m I I Ji h Lii l 

P _'L'4 lot .\Lifi [ht M\th ffiufxrr ] ..1..1...-, 

.N u . .nc 1 \ r r\ rr knoV\ ii i> what Ut appeal ^ l^) be '»,. the .^ni 
!.».<• (.i>uKl (ifiaillc > slatei.ieiit >>ugn;ejt( that lit. *. « - 1 1 m I ^ ( ) t ti.anx 
k In. I . <>\ inr t ani. •! pho>CS ' ' 



iextbooki on Trial . • ^ 1 13 

^ Objccii^ The text is trying to sires^Th^rtge as being the major 
thing in/ life. This is not true. Change has n^ reliability j- it cause 
I sic I the personality To be shattered. Remember that the word 
used in.this assi^ment is "metamorphoses. 

Negative Thinking -Prejudicial . ^ ^ 

Student V^xtbook page 72^ "There was a riot on our ^lock, and 
" ' iJLiere wex;; a lot of white* doing most of the shoot ing^^SpmetimOs 

some blacks would come by with gifas, butlTot oftenTiliey most- ^ 
ly had clubs." • I 

Objection: Infers [sic] that whites are bad and-^lacks are good, 
r^lk about discriminatioh! I'here is no story in this series that 
depicts the reversel ^ 

\ . ■ - . , 

^ Negative Thinking -Skeptical ; ' * . . 

T.K.- \oi To Turn a ^tone) p. 106, col. 1, para. 4, lines 1-2, 
*■ 'There's a sucker born every miputc' " ^ 

Objection: 1 he P. T. Barnum philos.ophy is sceptical [Sic] . This is 
a depj'essing thought.^* S 

Inappr()[)riate conteni and pictures * ' 
J^. l!l-29 {oi Questions), pictures'^ 

Objection: Pictures with no identification. 1-his is an eighth grade 
reader , not just pictures-^^ 

Isms Fostered Commimism not treated 
reahstically (trto la\oral)Ie) 

i t:, (of I'o I'urn a Stone) p. 18 7. 'V , . Of An Organizatioy " con- 
centrates on the promotion of UNlCHt . 

Objection: U NICK I' is a known Communist front. See "Tact 
Finder." Oct. 16. 1969. Vol. .27 .Number 23 fi'brn Phoem\. 
Arizona. * ^ 

I Iimiauisru 

Teacher's Manual Page 147 (for On the hdi^r) Part 11, 4. '7/u 
manism is an attitude about life that centers on human v^alues." 
Objection : Constantly, thoughout the stories, situation e^iics 
i wliicli is the morality of the religion o^ Humanism is offered. Now 
wf even find the definition of Humanism. Nowhere is the defini- 
tion of Christianity given. What ever happened to "equality '7^^ 

; 

riic iieailv two hundred pages ol icvicwi liiat I cxdninicd ontaiu 
many more i)bjceiicjns that could be elassiiicd according to llic 
outline's subheadings and diat 1 did not use in hsting ^amojlL objcc 
tioiis* Himevt^, additional sample objeclioiis would nm pu>vidc 
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any morr insight i.uo the limurc ..f ii^c complaints about literature 
ti'xtbooks aixl basal readers. , " ' i 

In a one page anijuunec-nien t in which ilief e.tll themselves 
"V.H.r consmner a,l\ocatcs lor education," the'Cahlers- ui-gc tlicir 
supporters to '-exchange <and share reviews." Fhcv note tiuit tlu-v 
need a copy ..(every rcWiew possdJk-. We welcome tcx'tbook re- 
Mcws pritnanKv hut als.^^views of films 'an,i librarv books. Rest 
assured diat your reviews will be sen t nation wi'dc t>(j help otiiers "^^ 
Shortlv alter I aceeptctl the chair ol the National .Council oL 
leachers oT Knglisli Comihitlee against CcnsorsLip, I lr:niw d that 
the, Cabler re\iews arg. indeed sent nationwide. * 
.-uid/or other materials ab^ui ..hjccti(jnable tev ' " 
have obviously been used by concetlletL par 
ensoring schpolhooks or courses in at least tlu 

.'s: Cahb.rnia, C()|orado, Florida, Illinoi^-, India . .\li„. 

. Missojui, Ohf^j, Oklahoma, PennsyK^ma, lexas, Vermont, 
.1. \\_asliingtoii. West N'irginia, and \\ i,sconsin. , 
(labler-disiributed reviews o\- Man: ..1 Course of Study 
(.\K\€()S) have been .used . l>y a number of ciii/ens' groups U. 
protest that social studies ,p^(gr,am, which ^yas developed with 
ti.nds Irom the National Science Foundation. Reviews, com.iienis 
repnuicd editorials, and , sug,4es fed petitions from Kdutational' 
Research- AiK.K sts hme afso been used to challenge courses and 
spccihe te^Ntbooks that ,le;fl with values cliirificatKM,, the new 
niat+i. science curses (especially those that "do not include the 
ci^eati<>j>ist theorv), r.-le plaving, sensilivitN- training; sex educa- 
.lion. and luwrK all innovative e,huati.,nal p'ro^uns': FinalK the 
(.aiders ^istnbule- -a, ^rrat deal nl iidonnatum Tfi. secular human- 
ism, the rehgi,.,,. that thcN bcliexe is being taught m tLie schools. 
IhcN obMously hope that their w.„k to rid the textbook, al„^ the 
schools ,,l '^.cular luimanistn will pa\ dividends. 

1" the meaiuime; thcN continul' to figln Un ba.su eckuatiou 
As .\onna notes ii, Icxtl.uoks on Inal. "I think the pendulum is 
swui.^in. ou.-i^va^. It t he movemen t keeps gam in. s tre.igth ^Je•ll 
be .,,in.4 baek to the ba.su s . H'ai mng skills, tuulitional math, plu~ 
mo.alux, palriotLsm. hiMors that i.s ivalK hiMors science 
d..nt is s><e,»e. and Ian ,,Ku lor Ire, enierpiisc e.oni.mics."^'' 
Hu Cableivare olAu.usly coiunued ihai.theN know whafi. 
I- si b.r Ameiua's chddren. and ihe> ha.c tlu- .ledieatu .n . ' the 
d^^e and the spun /TaJiu.c their'goal Appai.ulK lluN Ikuc 
hu,,>h> ,U ol dedl.al.i lolloucv loo. snue ihe uumbe, .,1 .'.nso, 
^l^p iMU.Iems in .vhuh Cable, di,^lb>,ud mau ,lals a.e used Is o,. 
the 1 IM 
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There is littlcali»csUy6i that the Gablcrs and their rollovvers havx 
put puhhc echieati()n//)n triat% The question faehHg pubhe ecUiea 
tion now is This: Cyi/teaehers and a(hninistrat^>rs^ throughout tht 
country unite \o\\J Jnuugh to put the Gabler thinking on trial? 



Notcj 
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I. Si-c printed/ slu-ct cntiileil. ••I'lic Mel (fablers Kducational Research 
An.iKsis." \()vtwiM-r 197"/. llje sheet was inclucied with a packet of materi- 
als llui thi- Ciabldt-;/ sent tq a concerned parent. 

Sec «recn^)/i-inted sheet distributed by th« Gablers entitled, "The Mel 
Ciablers CunsurVicr Advocatts lor Ktlucation." 

Sec n1nn( ()f»r iphed sheet distril)uted b\ fl> '^^wx 
Consideralu 

4. Sec iii.j u . 

.'i. See note' L'. 

6. See note 1 . | * ' . 

7. Sec dust )acket cjf fames C. lleHc) 's I'cxtbooks nn i'nal {U'heaton, 111 : 
\ ictt)r Books. I97t)). 

8. Heney. ii'xthook.s on I rial 

y. Sec note 1 . . 

; 10. Henc\, if X (books on iriai p. 1?0j. 

11. Sec tniineoi/raphed strip uf paper included h\ ttnr li.ablers in their 
f)a( kci sent to II concerneti parent. • 

IL\ Letter a!ited August 9, 1974. to Ur. M. 1.. Brock*-tte, lexas Ktlucation 
.\«cn«y, Capitol Sta.rion. .\ustin. lexas. iVom the '.Mvl Gablers: <4 inimec;- 
iiraphcd ( op> ot the letter was included in the packet that the Gablers mailed 
U) a (oncerned paient when he requested reviews (j1 the Ginn 360 Reading 
Series. 

13. Specilit ol,ie(tlons in the minieu,i;i aphcd iclici have been slai^iped 
"Mus SecUon replaced in lexas adopiion" or ■'Dcletctl ur changed lor lexas 
ailo'pt ion. " * 

14. Mnneogiaplied i)utliuc enmled, "Icxit)ook Reviewing Caicgoj ics. ' * 
I hr onthnc uas included m ihe packet that the Ciablers sent to a concerned 
parent. <^ ^ 

i3. Mnneograplud r^cwcu disii i'buicd b> tlie Ciablcis LuiiUd, "IhcGinn 
360 Readnig Series A CriiKal .\nal\Ms;- b> Mrs, Lve>^^aiise. C IM- . mem- 
ber Irom \Vinter\iIle, iMiK.. p 3 

\h Mimotjraphv.l re\hu diMiihuitci f,v ih, Ciablci. L-miiictl. ■■\L.,, 
\l\lh .\hikrri\Mvx.aiU^^ tscsol tlie Iniagiuatlon/hai. (;in t 1973/nigli SJumjI/ 
indent 's I.dition, Rev lew bs Mosi)\ /' fj 1 .') ^ L 

K. Mimeo^ra[)hed icMcw distnbutcil tn ihc C^bK , c i. iiili d - /m/nm, u 
Jont li\\nn and Goi iipa n v / 1 9 / 0/ Re.fding; bth tn'.»de."p fS 
1 H. Sec u.^i- 1 L\ I) 1 .) 



116 • Edward B. J enkinson 

y " ^ ^ * " 

20. ^timeographcd, review distributed by the Gablers entitled, VSpecific 
Objections to Ginn 360^'* p. 16. . ' » 

21. S«e note 17, p. 4. ^ • \ 

22. See note 12. p. 20. ^ 

23. See note 17, p. 6. ^ * 

24. See note 20. p. 14. ^ ^ , 

25. See note 1 . v ' 
26: HeileV, Textbooks on Trial, p. 188. 
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^10 Is Secular Humanism the Religion 
v\ of the Public S(^K)^1$? ; 



RoBcrt r. Rhode ' • 

Iiuiiaiia University . . , ' 

- ■ * A - 

"What do you mean by •secularhumanistn'?*' the prmmpal asked. 
yfc»looked bewildered. i ^ \ 

^ . "/t^religior) that teachers in this school are teaching to pur chil- 
dren." replied the spokesman for Parents 'Watching the Schools 
(PWS), a local organization whose goal is tob:-id the public school 
of objectionable text*books. '*Your teachers aie S^eculfir Humanists 
^hoL are causin^our children to become ^ntiCod, anti-Christiaa, 
and anti-American." , ' ^ - / i \^ 

"You hdv^ to be kidding," the principal ^^d^ith a smile. 

"Not at irfl!" slftouxed a^member of, PWS. '*'Have>ou looked at 
the boofs u'sed in your school?. Take the ,Knglishft)ooks, for in- 
stance. tIiJ Stories in them are violent, filthy ,. completely lacking^ 
in morals. ..." \ . 

"Stop teaching from these Humanist books," *$npther PWS 
member demanded. "Uon't our children hdve ^y rights? SitXia- 
tiurw ethics cause our children to believe there are no absolute 
morals." 

I hc PWS spokesman said. "Get rid ol' this false religion." ' 
"But what is 'secular humanism'?" the principal asked,,lookirig 
troin face to face in the crowd of PWS members. 



V 



Pciiciii ^luups, like PWS, an'cl Tspeciul iiiLcicit groups diiiaiisliccl 
with the public schools for a.-varict^ ol" reasons, arc calling many 
Xcachcrs "secular humanists^ particularly ihose teachers who 
leach within humanities clepartmeiTits or who follow the educa- 
tional philosophy of humanism. These highly organized groups 
apparently arc coufusing .terms which sound alike buX^ciually 
have widely different meanings. /'Huinanilics" soimds like "hu 
manistie educatioii," and both sound like "secular humanism," 
which one crhic of educalion dcfinos as a religion that "believes 
man rs Ciod and rejects biblic.d standards of living.'" In spite t>l 
the confusion (j^f souud alike tenns, the parent groups and special 



1 > 



1 1« 



Robert tlihud,- 



intcrvsi ur.H.ps can inakJ jlic lal.el ..f s.-rular lu.manist stick-af 
lon,^ nu.uah to tic up- ^ch<...ls. school b,.av,-ls, ;.nd adnjinistra- 
111 a sciR-s ul ninc-coiisu'iniiig coiilTontatioiis 
■ IcMCluTs ^vitlH^ tl,c liclcTiot; humMtmcf^^nui tlu' onlv tar^-as 
l">- attack. In one state, tljc sclu.olH of manv cities aiiA towns 
.VnuMu a laruc nK-tropoliuuxurca-canu- tindn" uicirspr'ad attack in • 

ff.e ^..IhnvMVi '"-^-^'^^ s« rduoation.-so. icln.v; valn.H >larrticat.on 
^ sacycc iK tH.n; scinu? cu.rsfs witl, unphascs ,m. e\ ,.h,ti„narv' 
-t U-..1V, .i^ui, ..I roursc, hunianttv-s. The complainants callal'airoV 
iluse areas cxanl,plcs ol secular hiNnanisni. 

State and nati.Mial groups arc spreading their literature acri,ss ' 
ttK- country. Thei. books. hrochtnes. pamphlets, and letters scenx / 
I.; inchuie nearly all public school teachers un<ler-i 
secuku lunnanis{. .Apparently tlU'sc 
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' .^vdlTng to launeh , m.a.K on'il .u.ooKs. 

1^ .*.un,u ,s a partial liUing ol state, rtati<.nal. an.l loeal 
.Mgan./.ations or pe.iod,eals e^nc4r'ned with s^dioo] textbooks and 
teai linig methods: , i ^ 

.\mc riea's<futu,e, Inc. ' F redeiick Countv ' 

- -l^- ^'''-^^ « Ccvie Federation ' 

. .New Roehelle, .X.^'. 1 U802 IVc.lenck, .Maryland 21 70.1 

Ibe }ohn Binh , ' i iv. u y ' 

V- ' ■ „ ,, ■ • llentagc l-oinufatioti 

', ' ■ ~ 5 Street . \.K. 

,V , Waslnnj^ton, D.C. 20002 

l5'hn,.nl,M ix^ac husc'tts 02 1 78 i.,. , , , - 

'■•Ct s lmpio\e 1 oda\ s 

C-hur.l, Lc.a.uenI .\me,ka K(hu ation { 1 ,1 1 K)' 

»22 N.- f'lospr. t .StVeet " ' ^340 W. Peoria Avenue' 

Uhrai,,u, lllinoi. 6018/ iVona..\,,.oua 85345 

J.u.^. .,.•,(-.., alHiou ■ llu-Ba,ba,a.\l. Moms Report 

, ' '^"^ ' '^'-^ . i'.O. B.Tx 410 

AII>.uu. .\.u ^ork 1_'201 Kllicott CitN,.MaMlan.l 2 UH;5 

11k C:ill/.e,i,^ C:,.,„n,Ule. 1 |„. ,\;n,,,nal K.lucato, 

ol (.ahl.,rnii.i, Iiu I'o i3ox rys 

' ; ' ,V* 1-ulkrton, (.ahlooua y-oj ' 

'■ullcii^.n. Cahlnnua 92t) )j , , v 

' . 1 lu i\cW\ Ol k ol I'ali loll* 

I'-O. 7 )18 *• \> (' X . 

1 * lew . I t s,i.-, / .)C)iM . ^ , 

' .lU lltS *)! MllMH sol., i,u 

1 -lul I'a.k. Mill.. .).>()/ 1 
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Parents Rigliis. inc.* . TAX FAX 

12571 Xorilnvinds Drive ^ . The InclJpcnclcni American 

Sir Louis. MissuLiri 63141 ■ - P.O. Box 636 - 

Santa CLira County Citizens. Littleton, Colurucfu 8OL20 

•Action C\Hiiniittee Opposing { he Truth, Ilic. \ 

.FLK (l aniily Life Education) 3400 W. Michigan ' • 

SanJose.Calilornla 95125 . Milwau}:ee, Wisc-onsin 53208 ^ 

1 he Phyllis Sehlany Report Vounft Parents^Vfert ' 

. 15 . ' ' ' 

Alton. Illinois 62002 . ' Lake LltmO Minnesot^- 04 o 
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' ■ ui authuiiuwianisin.^lhey sWnrto le;^r that t-lie' 

laniiK unit will be destroyed if secular hunianism.is rampan^Mi' 
th,e schools, ihv Jhir/xira M. Morris Rrjxjrt , juuL^ 1974,'states, ' 

Based on ihc pluIosoph>-()f Godlcss-ScfuUr Humanism. Hainanis-^ 
tic cducaiioM Ls^clesi^nod u> promoU' and inculeaie ihe principles • 

Humanism, . . . i ho Hvimamsiic c hild rojccis^his Christian heri- 
tage-., his Christian parents. Ciiristian l)clicf and our | udeo^ChrisUan ^ 
t'thie.- 

A. c ouiin^ «, iIk- (n.otatioi/. sc. ulai lu.rnanism cai.sVs chil- 

( .VM i.j l,cn,.nc a.ui anistian; they no longer Ucl.cvc in God'alu-i 
tlicv have hc en cxpobcl t,, sceular lunnanisni ni tlic scliools-. ' 

AC . ..nin.u u, I Ik' fK-i uau,- Fuun.lativn. c uani/.cd groups ol 
-""I'l'l'nants arr s..kn,g an .nd to tlu- Uad.ing of sc. t.lar Intnian- 
.sn> uhul, ,s con.sHlc.ccI a .cl.uu,,,. ,„.i„^ i|iat both tlu- courts 
anil 5tatiltoi\ laus l)c Used against it. 

K...-.nv U-.ulu-,,, ana Ol..cu.-.K..,.,s il.c ,...u.,.. ..,..,.,....1 »ul. 
IIH- a.ih ,n llic C..X supporU-d m liool.s toward hiunanisti. cdu.a 
_^ n,.„ uul awul. TM,. dcJincHc . onl>»uii.,« tl,c .,„csii„n „, ihci, 
'"'..I ->n.M.u.,nus, n. ,lu- Courts, and m the l.all.^ ol Con«rcs. 

Ix' .> ^.ou.nK nu.u- ..uarc- of- llic n.oi ,n i v ol ,ax 

<I<'1 1... Il.c .uppo,. ol no,ul^-,,MU .d.y.on Sec ula, lui,M„„.sM, 
in llic ,.hooli 1., indeed an i^M.e wlio^e time lia^ i oiiie •' 

1> thai paient g,ou,,. aiul.pe.lal (nte.cM ^...u^,..,.. ica.K 

'">cl u.llmg t,, t.glit again.! scculai huinan.s.n. uluci, i. .,iten nia.ic 
sviionMiu.io ulil, ••atluisn. " In A ChnMuu, Moth,; i luce of thr 
lulu,.. l.la,,!ual„n, l',.,.ra,n. a .oiuciiu-.l paicnt wiucs. 

■'"'■'^ ■' ■■■II '-lilt, t., i„i„j; 1, ,„.i 1.. d.c opeu.i.a, ai 

-lu. love t,o,l ,„a, ,,.,1,,^; „ ,^ li^,,, l„,evor lose die 

"1'I—'U...U to sa^e ihel. .I.ild,.,, an.l chl. „..ilo,. lioni .ol.n; 

l'-l.K-l>K di. ,o,n.. ol ad.el.lu.oae i.olk.uw.n, loWa.d 

I.'. I. d.e «.,ve.„nK,u. p,-.>holot;l.a.v .,nd ed.UaU,... ale pasl.u.^ 

Will I ,^ 
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p>0 I ' ' R(fbcrt 7. Rhode, 

\ ■ , . ^ . • 

Now iht^ public scliool is making a frditial allatk on Proicslanl 
i ethics. And ihcy nuikc their attack by using our children; , the ^ 
yo,ung are grist lor their mills, and the young come from us. They 
use our children to form* a secular-hunianisi Aixierica."^ 

J'hc above c|Uoiaii()ns sccim iiulict tlic |)iil)lic schcjols with wui^- 
an "ailack" on Chrislianilx*. 

U all oi t Ih-sc (jUolilllt ills M ^ • <i 

• • ■ ■ . . u a del ilii 

. uu..^..>ism a.s ciun.5 (j1 cclucauoii dcliiic it -caii be 
tuin\ccl. According' lb stale aiul nalic)nal ,u;roups cit;crying the 
UMching ol s^'ciilar humanism in the scIkjuIs, a secular hum.anisl is: 

*\nii-(iocl. The sceular humanist wants t(; tear God down from 
Ilis ihroiie and make Man the scnereign ol the universe. 

Anti-(lenioerac\'. I'lie^seeukir lunnanist hopes to do away with 
' prc'siiut governments ami make the world cwie huge, totalitar- 
ian slate. ■■ / k * 
'Anti-lamiU'. The seeiilar hunianisX undermines the family 
concept, denies Chris ti\^values that are taught in the home, 
and preaches to the youth of .\mcriea thai there are no ai>So- 
lute morals, ' *' . - 
Anti-Chriitian, Ihe seculai humanist preaches the religion ol 
Secular Humanism through textbooks and \)\ means of the 
tollouing teaeliing technitjues: values cfari 1 ieation,- moral 
c-din.ation, humian developmcHt. family lilc and human rela- 
tions, al tec ti\ c .ediK ation, and psycln^social learning, to nanie 
a lew • * 

ihai Ls lIu iiatviu (d the label lli.iv Is.bcUiL; aj^plied i») teacllcis, 
libiaiian^, culniinistiat.ws. and pvd)li.slicrs across the- I'nitcd States 
tuda\. I h.it ii what ib mcaiit b\ being l)iaiulccl a Se<. vilai Humanist; 
tlic [)ei^^*>n l)iandcd ii antiCri>ci, anti-democracy, auti taniily, 
and anti C^inistlan. 

I he hteiatuie liccjueiid'y ictci^ i.. lIu. iciid> mg ellc^ t^ that 
rsi.i vdai luimani.'>t:j have i.)n <.hiKhcn An exaniplo irom Tfu- Barbara 
M Moms Iii/n/r[, June 1974. 

lii I \ uuilg pcuple who aic dhciidicd, ».oi.lai< d, .,kcpUi.ai. c> nii.al. 
almlcii. Miit idal and ju^C plain unhapp> ^ 

1 1. , \ \ d. . U iK 1 iL 1 s alK i^t * 11 \ pi wd t 5 vu 1 1 'u 111 I aj/j , \ \ -^ni i il; v ,| >K. :' 
lU U l.ni^ V alvK i ^ lai ifieatloii . si tual iw.i c t lilv s luitid\ iil< ami lu( 
mail iclatloiii, and on All ol iIic.m ^d>ji i tb uic lioviiid loj^ctllCi 



St\'ular I/umaniifn 



in thf [)ackagv iabcird scx iilar luunanisiu. Set n 
numv lorins, l"iA)in' luunani' f> 'cioiooy , ti 
^11 ' »{ alTcc'ti\ c (-(Ilu ai :« m i 

11k* c(.>inp!ainaiH^ i i>l■.^a^l/all< mi. au .i. 

.i'^imj/.cd by \ahu ^, ^ iaiUicatiun and situatiun ethics. Unc critic 
^'1 ctiiuation cxprcs^ics concern that secular humanism in the lorm 
ut situation ctiiics mav lead children to reject Christianity 

Christian children arc consian{iy bom-bardcd with stories of situa-* 
; lion ethics (it's all rigiit i'n^ccrtaiii*circunistanccs; or, in aThcr 

words, the Huraanisi philosophy that any cihic must be looked 
and decideds^ipon by the ^^siiuation" from which that ethic is 
viewed). How lor^g will it be, under this kind of bombardment 
^ (frirni the textbook and the teacher's manual) before children 
begin first to question and then to doubt the very four^dation of , 
his own Christian-Judeo morality the Ten Commandments. 

1 lie same soiuce. then ei\i^u*ludes: \, 

Christianity»is based on a belief in God and yis absolute laws, the 
I c^ Commandments, arc^ihe moral code by which to live. On the 
other hand, secular Hum'anisnj slates thai there is no Go'd and 
bases its nioralit\' on situation ethics, thus denying that there is 
^ ^ a right or a wrong or an\' absolutes.^ ' ■ 

According to thc-aho\c quotations, situatiuti ethics is helping tu 
erode the Christian beliefs uf children". Secular humanism seci^ns tu 
deny the absukTte autiiority uf God. 

What recourse is a\ amiable to teachers undei attack? Are teucli 
cr:. to blame for' tiie attacks.' Ihe second question has a delinite 
ansuei: teacliers ha\e- br^>u^^lu several *d these attacks ui\ them 
^cl\cs. Ihc j)U>blcni begins iii a lack cd cumnuuiication; teaciieis 
liccjueiuK ha\e not made it cleai \vb\ they vveie teacbiiijSj scjinc^ 
tluii^.or what ii wab tiiai tiic\ were tcacliinu. leacheis base iu)l\ 
alua\:, t onmuinic atcd elTcclixely witii stLulents or with paieiU^. 
and the lack ol dialogiu; has piothuetl misunders tandm^^^ of nunan 
taiiious proportions. 

Ihe lirst (jucst-ion, ^'Wlua 1. . i:, available to i^av Im:, uiwK.i 

aiiack.'" is luoie dU'licidt I., aifswei. (>nce miMiiuleistandin^iJs be- 
tween teachers, students, aiul parents ha\e leacbed tile alteicaiion 
sta^t;^-. It ma\ be diflicult lo solve the piobleni. Iheie aie, iiovvevei, 
ways to prepaie loi an eventual Confrontation One \\a\ is b>i 
depaitnients wuhm school to de\elop vviitteu philo.<jpiucs 1(^1 
uhal tlujSi^* <Jepauiiu:iMS Uai b :\n Kn^!iv.li dcpai i ine ii t , toi e.s.dU 
plr. ^h,)Lnd*-ha\e a uuU.n pinloM>pliy' thcU answeis tin qu..stn,ii, 
''W b\ ii ai ii liteiatuie.^*' \l..o 
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1-^'- ^ • Robert ^i. RhuiU' 

. . s «# 

. * f * 

<>1 prt)tcctiircs lor dcalini^ w ,s, I'luis^f every C()mi9l5iiu 

tlireeted against a seliot)! could hancnf d along clearly delineated 
channels oi eoninumie^tion. Ai.^o, d^)artnKMUs within a school 
should writO rationalt^sf lor ihe books those depattn-^-nls use. It 
is)' not enough, however, tti h'ave philosophTes, p roj^aifl I'l.Fes , and 
rationales in hand; teachers and administrators 'must alst) Ge iable ' . < 
lo c'>wpUin thosv 'rationales . to any parent -wr cuncdrned citi/en, ' 
IVgichers mlist have good reasons lor what tjiey teach. Alter all, 
acadtmic* IVeedom inaA soon be a tiling ol' the past.' Already, in 
sunie iustances, the shy^dd .ofi ^cadeVnic Ireedoni lias bec^^i pierced 
by victt)ri()us opponetjls oi* certain textbuoks'and teatlViTig tech- • 
nicjues. . . , 

A teacher under attack could explain that heS)r she is not a 
.silcular humanist. It' one tr*tc*"s the origin-^ul .the term "secular 
luniianist," ont*- finds that it is the name ol aspeciric religion, hut 
that religion i§ hot def'ined\is critics of education cWine it. Only 
by a rather large stretch ol' the imagination can one assi^.hie ,that 
nearly all teachers are a'ctual secular humanists. The literature from 
state and nalit>nal urgani/.aiions that are eritic:il ul' the schot)ls ^ 
often cites a L\S. Supreme Court decision that proclaimed secidar 
Innnanism a sepa/ate religion. In June ol' 1961, the high court, in 
the else lorcasi) v. Wutkifis, 367 L'.S. 488 (1961), termed'' "secuiar 
iuuiianisnr' a leligion hat only in a jootnoic to that decision. The 
U>i)liu>lr ictcMcd lu a decision l>-\ the Kii^i District Court ol .Ap- 
peals ot C-ialtb)i ni.i. I herc i.^ indeed a eliureii ol secular hunianists, 
and oiie c oiiuiegaiit>n was ni\i)l\ed in litigatii>n in Caliluinia. 'I'hib 
ehuit li ■ latliei I nUailaii U\ oulh^ok aud di)e^ Hot ilc>fl\ Cod's 
eWsttiue; the thurcli rsUnplx ilors nut tK.al with Cml in an <jvei t 
vva\ . Katliei. ilie thuuh li.Jt.UM h human lilc at the j)iebent 
inoUKUi ■ > 

1 I > ^a\ 1 1 laL ail . - i lu i s ail , u .u Ik i an nn mht i.a . ; 1 llilb t hui t h 

\^ t.» ba\ diai li.iiliei^ aii- n.)l i'l t)le.,tali Is. (^alhiiiica, I r w or 

■ . . 

iUi. uiLei-, .d aii\ ol the l.ugt uuiiibt i ol ndigi.*nj> tha t ai f allow ed 
tu rdiMil o» vvi)i:,hi|, ill ilus I .)UUU\ l)\ v u I u e i d' t ll e B il 1 o ! K igi . 
CiiaiU. ilii dt liiuti^ai ,)i ."jfi uial luuila u i,"»in , a'^pecllit icllgii)n. 

I lie dr ( iiiuu)n iliai I 1 itii id |>ubiit t dut ation ai e usini). 'I'bese 
-;n»iip> liavi ^i i/.ed Uj)» ii a tt^ni lliat .souutlNjike "luuuauitie^" and ^ 
"huniaiU.siii iilmailoii/' aild tiu \ aif beut\p(Mi labeling Uav hers 
ai i.».s,s ilii t i.kiuu\ wuli a teiiii lieilnetl l)\ li|eii i>\v'ii ;>tandartl^. 

lh'^\ did I HlKs ol public ethitalidii arrive at their deliuiiiou 1/1 
• ' kd.n iuu.iaurMU ' li] 193!^. the tan.iai.s t thu at,oi' John l)e\\e\ 
^l^;u< il dn "lIuHKau.sl Alandf.^to 1 ' a ilotiiiuenl liiat looi.ed op 
Uinl,'>ll. aliv Ifvvaid \iutaUab lutun ai.tl 1 1 k; d t . , j > i ojt. t I w 1 1 a I I i 1 1 

) 
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. 'St'cultir Humanism " " ■ . 
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Nvoulcl l)e like ihcn., h, 1973. the ianua.s cclucaUn- B. • F. Skinner 
, .i^med tl.e -Humanist ManiTesu. 11". a^.lcKunuMu tluu like the 
version, ^ives |>r.,jeeuc.>^j^c>.ul Ameriea's iuuue. The eruics 
^ ui 4>i.l>l.c cch,eanof^«;e a . link Wiveen 'these %mii«nJst" dueu- 

^len^s-,^n(i tire rdio,^n (.i, secular humanism, as thcv eiefine it . 
' ^^!''?'"''^' 'i=l>^'bl.c,eciucatUM, assu.n^- that nearlv. 

air teaelfers are nAh-^^^rs f)eweK and Skinner, and thev feel tliat 
^these. rnen. (and uthcls like theinrare representatives of seeulaV 
' nuiTTaiiisin: ^ * , SL. , 

L .ukr die a,ncu-m e of such ..rUc-nl advocates of lunm.nislic- cduca- 
turn |„,,„ l)cv>.cy..Iean I'iagct. cLrl Rogers. I.aw,v„cc KolUber. 
^.\l,ralK.i„ .V asl.iw. U illiai,. GlaSM.cr, Jerome Uru/uT. and other, 
. prolessmnal educators liaye made "soeiah^ation " of the child t^^e 
• . ""''hi (UT^jose of education. ■ ' 

IM alune c,u..tati..n pcints uut anuti.er misunderstandinu cm tiie 
pah >d state ^lui natumai onmps cH-^anized t., rid sehools of seeu- 
luiinau.s.n.-Tliev ecnluse the terms ^seeular humanism" and 
humanistic education. ".ir teachers are advocates nf an educa- 
tional philosnpin nr.humauism. then tifev appear to critics u[ 
education to he dved.in-ti>e-wowi. card^caiTvinu secular.iunnanists. 

lln.v the delinitio.,, of secular humanism as critics oi education - 
l.aNc dcluucl u dillns uideK iron, the'derinition' cfl the specilV 
rchojun oi secular humanism, llu; cntus luue applied the term to 
lu-arh all u•ac.|H■■^ an ln,^enlous method ol eonlusmusound alike 
U'nns, and ilui, cen,v„slup ol tcx.thook. and teachmVteehnK,ues 
,.^utK•ct^ neaih all aiva. of the school, jron, Knglish to health, from 
N«>^. I. >1( to^lioiiiL' i'i t>iu>init i>. 

It i> nmc- i,„ icachei^. admmi.oators. nhiarian.. ami pcMishc. 
-1.. iMc^nc fulK mionned d the ihicat of hc•in^ laheled .ec ula. 
iHuuan.si. U..,. u 1. time lo, ho„U to impuAe ihci, commum 
YiHoiv uith h.cal cumminitic.. .V^ain, u is ti.uc fc .cl.ools to 
chAclop uniicn Kolonalc. f , „ what theV teach. .\,uucl uuh cfUv 
I^e connfiunuaiion and untten lallonal.;.. the Mln>,,l. diouKI he 
flTeltcr ablii^t.. di haul a.^am.t the ..11a, k.s tluu aic U, c ohu 
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Linda Lovelace, POre or Prurient 
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(icMriulc Bcfgcr ' ' * 
• 1P UrookK n CoIIctic , 

^ . ; > ^ c • 

m TKc June 21, 1973, Suprl-mc Court decisions t>u ubscoiuty, Mil- , 

( /errand Paris .\(Jiidi '/'/n'a/rLfj^^ place cf the 4wu lieroines, Hester 
PryiVne and Linda Lovelace, ih^etjual jeopiutly. In botli cases., the. 
decision a^ to >vh(j is pure or prurient ■ rests 'irj the hands of '*con- 
tenij^orary .communi ty.'standatds.'"* Xhere i^re coinoilniities where 
:3hie vehicles \\\ which the two silpcrstars -are I'euturcd futve becn'^ 
dcehirect obscene. Accordlni^ to Ken Donclson in ''Censorship and 
Arizona Sch(u>ls: 19G6-1968,"" [ArizDua English 'Bulletin *2 [Keb- 

'*rUar>' 1969] fl3^22), two complaints were recordexl' against Wit*' 
•Scarlet Letter, Tn - both 'cases, the book was judgetl -'^filthy/' The 
sch(u^l principal in one case asked tlie r^nglisli "teachers in his 
school to /drain from using it since tl\e book* arouses controversy, - 
an<^4n the other^casV, tht btn)k was retained. As Tor tlie film Deep 
1 liYoat, Lin.da l-bVelace plays the role of a WDinan, unable to 
achieve sexual pleasure through tlic normal C(^ursc cjI aliatornical 

( events, vylu; searches for fidfillnieiU. in a ruting handed down by 
the Criminal' Court of the City t>f New York, Judge JcjcI J,' I'yler 
i 11. the People oj the StattLMj Neiv York Against Mature Enterprises 

" banned thxr film from public viewing. Judge i'ylx-r, tlescribiug tlie . 
explicit scenes involving many and varied forms Of sex'ual acti\ity, 
concluded with these vvoicls, ''Justice Jackson says He knows luird 
core }^orn(jgrapii V when he merely sees if (Jaeobellis v. O^iio, 378 
U.S. 184)|- We lia\e seen it in Deep Throat and this is one throat 

^ that tieserves t(j he cut, 1 readily [)crform tliis (operation in linding 
the delendant guiltx as charged. , . In tliis a^hls^udge 1 yler, i^i 
order to preserve public murals, is suigecjii, jutlge, lilni critic, and 
ai,l>itei ol c.<Mnmunity ta^te. - ^ 

, When the Su})reme Coui i u^cd il>c wwid * \ i ^iitcmpurai \ " Ui 
tie SCI ibini; community staiuLi tls, u i e(.ogni*.i;d tliat tlie pa^buge 
ol time is a signitieaiu lat t<ji in ihc tletenninatKjn oi (jbscenjlv 
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(icririule Bcfgcr ' " ■ 
• l^rooklyn College . ^^y^ 

M The June 21, 1973, Suprl.*mc Court decisions t>n 
/ Icr^iind Paris A^ult /Vn'a/mj^^ piacecf the 4W0 Ti 
Pryn'ne and Linda Lovelace, ih^equa! jeopiutly. In 
dgcision to >vh(j is pure or prurient rests 'irj the 
temjjorary .community-'standatds.'''* 't'here^ i^re coin 
:Jhe vehicles iii which the two silpers tars" 'are leatt 
dcehirect obscene. Accordlni^ to Ken Doneison in 
Arizona Schools: 19G6-1968;" {Arizmia English -B 
''rUar>' 1969] fl3^22), two complaints were record 
Scarlet Letter, in - both 'cases, the book was judge< 
sch(j^>I principal in one case asked the Englisli " 
school to /drain from using it since tl\e book' aroiis 
aiKifjn the other^CiWe, tlit book was retained. As lo 
ih'roat, Lin.da 1/oVeiace plays tlie rcjle (jI a wcjii 
■ acliicve sexual pleasure tthiough tlic iu)rmal c^^ursc 
( events, \yho searches for fuinilnient. in a ruting hj 
the CriniinalXourt of the City of New York, Judy 
ipahe People of the StatiLj^' New York Against Mat 
" l)anncd thx: film frtjm public viewing. Judge TylxT, 
explicit scenes involving many and varied fcjrms Of 
concluded with these vvoids, 'Justice Jackson says 
core j^ornograprtiy wIilmi he merely sees if (Jacobell 
U.S. 184)| We ha\e seen it in Deep Throat and thi 
that desei'ves to i)e cut, 1 readily [)erform tliis open 
the delendant guiltv as eliaiged. , . in tlub a^hl*^ 
order to preserve public morals, is siugeon, judge, 
ai;l)iter wi uMinmuiity ta^te. 

. \\ lien the Sujuenje Cuui t u^iCil ilic \vi,id *\ 
dcseiibiniL; Lominiuiity standaids, u 1 CLogni*.i;tl tli 
oi time is a signiticaiu iattoi in iIil dcteriHinatu>i 
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Hic sins of llcstcr.Piyiinc have passed into respectability as well 
as bUciirity, but Ms. Lovelace's transgressions are, at the preseiiV 
^ moment in histf)ry, iinlorgivable. ' } ' 

In 1933, the United States Custe)nis authorities sought Ao ex^ 
elude James-Joyce's Vlysscs From importation because ol porno- 
graphic conteivt and tiie use olM'our-letter words. In ordeV to make 
a test case of the book, which was being smuggled opeI)^^• into' the 
'country, Bennett CTerf of Random House arranged for the bo^ok to 
•1>e seized by the port authorities. Morris L. Krn'st, counsel for 
RandonH louse, argued the case. Meisaid: 

Judge, as toahc word ••tuck,- one c^tymological dictionary gives 
Its derivation as horn facer c, to nialce -The farmer fucked the 
seed iijto the soil. 1 his, your honor, has more integrity than a 
o euphemism used every day in every irtodern novel to describe 
precisely the same event. 

rhe case was decided l>y Judgy Woolsey who rendered the deci- 
sion m an eloquent example of fine literary criticism. 

In writing. ^Vyiw^'v Joyce sought to make a serious experiment in 
a new, if not wholly novel, literary genre. He takes persons of the 
lower middle class living in Dublin in 1904 and seeks, not only to 
describe what they did on a certain day early in June of t^at year - 
as thc*^' went about the city bent on their usual occupations, but 
also to tell what many of them thought about the while. 

Joyce had attempted -it seems to me, with astonishing success 
-to show how the gcreen of consciousness with its ever-shifting 
kaleidoscopic impressions carries, as it were on a plastic palimp- 
sest, not only, what is in the focus of each man^s observation of 
the actual things about him, but also in a penumbral zone residual 
of past impres§kHA, some redent and some drawn up by associa- 
tion from the dQ;wiain of the subconscious. Fie shows how each of 
these inipress[Qn> affects, the life and behavior of the character 
which he is d^VcVibing, 

WhiU he seeks to get is not unlike the result of a double or, 
if tharll possible, a multiple exposure on a cinema film, which 
would give a clear foreground with a background visible but 
somewl?at blurred and out of focus in varying degrees. 

^ Ju-dge U oolsey declared that Ulysses could be admitted into the 
United States because reading the book in its cntiret\ '^tid not 
tend to excite sexual impulses or lustful thoughts, but that its net 
cfject on them was only that of a somewhat tragic and very.pow- 
ertul commentary on the inner lives of men and women." United 
States i\ One Book Called ''Ulvsses/' 5 h\ Supp. 182 (S D N 
1933). V . . . . 
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Since the courts act for the public good, it is weii to see if the 
public hiis been served by le^ral actions ajrainst obscenity. Judge 
lyler, ui March of 1973. removed Deep Throat from circulation in 
ordet to prevent impinging on the privacy of any adult willing or 
unwillmg to pay the five dollar admission price, lias th<^ banning 
of the film deprived any consenting adult with suclr cultural pro.- 
elivities from finding an object for his or her fancy? According to 
a survey conducted by ihc 'New Yor.k Times in October of 1973 
four months after the Supreme Court ru'lhig in June, it was still 
possible Uy see blue movies and purchase graphically explicit books 
m aJl major cities, including Washington, D.C., where there were 
SIX theaters showing hardcore films. However, while the Supreme 
Court decision has not diminished the production of pornography, 
It has mfluenced reputable book publishers, mcjvic makers, librari-, 
ans, and teachers in schools and univ<;rsities. 

The burning of novels and short story anthologies by a Nyrth 
I)akota school board was reported in the New York Times, 11 
November 1973. When a sophomore student complained about 
the language ni Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.'s noVel Slaughterhouse-Five. 
the live-member school board of Drake, North Dakota, met and 
agreed that the book was profane. They ordered a}l thirty-twp 
copies burned. Other books scheduled to be withdrawn or burned • 
were Deliverance, by James Dilkey, and Short Story Masterpieces, 
an ivntholo.gy which included short stories by Ernest Hemingway' 
William Faulkner, and John Steinbeck. An English teacher at the' 
school said in defense of the books, and the four-lettcr.words used 
m them, "All I can sayjs, the author is trying to tell his story like 
It IS, using language as it is being usJd today out there in the real 
world." None of th^e school board members had read" the books in 
their entirety that they had ordered destroyed. 

■Was the North Dakota scftool board acting under the mandate 
•given it^jhe June 21, 1973, Supreme Court decision which places 
the determination of what is or not ob^ne in the hands of the 
"community"? If contemporary community standards appear to 
be the criteria for such a deUJrmination, does "community" mean 
state, city, neighborhood,^a locid school board?- The courts have 
made no decision cjii this matter, and the effect has been a struggle 
between vocaJ groups concerned with pornography and its alleged 
ability to pruvoke antisocial acts, and- teachers, librarians', pub- 
lishers, and movie makers concerned with the First Amendment 
guarantees of free speech and free expression. . ' 
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Ihis was the struggle in School Dij^triet 25 in Queens, New 
V()rk, when the local school board banned the hook Dbum ^icsc 
Mvan Streets, by Piri Thomas. I'hoSe members of the school board 
who votetl lor removing the book from the library shelves— and it 
was not a unanimous Vote— objected to the language h\u\ depiction 
of deviant Sexual behavior. 

District 25's*Lt)cal Schot)l Board believes, as d(S all anti-obscenity 
groups in the Country, in a causal relationship iWtwcen exposure 
to pornt)graphy and the onset of antisocial acts.Vliere is a clear 
unwillingness of the Supreme Ct)urt to confront tms behavioral 
connection. The courts ct)ntend that, in the absence of clear proof, 
States have the right to assume that there is a causal connection 
betvveen crimes of a sexual nature and exposure to pornography. 

In 1967; President Nixt)n and the Ninetieth Congress authorized 
;i C\)mmissit)n.on Obscenity and Pornography and empowered it to 
study the effect of p{)rn()graphy upon the public and its relation- 
ships to crime nnd to recommend legislative uction. The findings 
of the Ct)mmission Task Force took tfi^ee years to develop and 
when published were publicly rejectee!, by the President and many 
members {)f Congress. Senator Eastland of Mississippi funded and 
authorized a subcomml^ttee to inv^^S'l;igate the scA.irces of informa- 
tion us^ed by.^the Task FoVce. What Were the conclusions rejected? 
Among the forms of obscenity, the Task Force cited advertising to 
which all citizens were a captive audience: '\ . . even more serious 
than the overt sexuality in advertising is its ability to exploit the 
psychology of subliminal perception." It appears accurate to. those 
wIk) view airline and stocking advertisements that a message on 
television need not be overly pornographic to carry an er()tic mes*^ 
sage t4) vievvers. In addition, the Task Fl>rce rejected a punitive and 
narrow approach to the elimination of (jbscen,ity. The report reads, 
"Consumption of obscenity is really ^fcymptom of social ills that 
have become endemic in our society." Ills such as uneniploymeat, 
welfare, and poor housing are mentioned. Tho Ninetieth 'Congress 
was not exuberant at hearing that the problern oC pornography 
was tied to programs supporting job training, a welfare program 
that* does not contribute to social disorganization, and a greater, 
commitihcnt to a federal housing program. Those who desired a 
less complex, ''law and order" approach were greeted with a socio- 
logical explanation which they promptly rejected. 
, However, the Task Force did support the establishment of local 
juries to assess each allegedly obscene book, film, or play. The idea, 
was attributed t(j 'Senator Everett DirkscrT and was highly recom- 
mended by the Task Force. 
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' * While comminiitics may be t;ranted jurisctietion in obscenity 
rulings, the courts have given them a test to be applied which itself 
has proven 'capricious and impossible to apply'. The test is pruri- 
. ency. Does the average person, applying contcftiporary community 
standards, find that the interest in.tli'e material as a wholt' is pinuri- 
ent?. Matter appealing to prurient interest arouses sexual desire or 
irhpure thoughts. Judge Brennan in Roth i\ United States, 354 
U.S. 467 (1957), cites a dictionary detinition of ''prurient" as 
"itching, Jonging, uneasy with desire." The result of such an elastic 
definition, is tnat not only are both The Scarlet Letter and Deep 
. ihrsHit open to such a charge, but so is virtually any other literary 
work ak well (there are individucJs who can even be aroused by 
turning the pages of a profusely illustrated seed catalogue). 

Because of the lack of clarit\' in the legal definition of ob^jcenhy, 
the^ Supreme Court has spent a considerable amount of time view- 
ing allcgcciry pcjniographic films and reading allegedly harc|core 
books. I'he Court hAs wondered whether their frequent delibera- 
tions in this area have been fruitful. The public may wonder 
whether they are siyved by having nine robed male judges re- 
tire for a private viewing of a film and then emerge with a deci- 
sion/ The Court has never revealed wliether^ they wait forjudge. 
Brennan *s "itch" to come upon them as a sign that a pruriei^t 
interest is present. -Does the age of the* viewer determine suscepti- 
bilitv to such visceral reactions? Certainly the. sex of the viewei; 
will alter the reaction. Since all of the decisions rendered by the 
Supreme /Court" on obscenity have been arrived at by males, it is 
.possible- to ciuestion whether one half of the contemporary com- 
munity standard -the female half-has been fajtly represented. 
In the June 21, 1973, decision, Judge Burger says, "Woman is 
degraded.*' Since no woman has ever • par tic ipttted in a decision in- 
volving the higher court jutlgments on obscenity, such a stiitement 
can be viewed as paternalistic, '('he Court has ntver pbsedahe quefe- 
tioii <,iT pairience. by a^^ying the tqst to womGin as well, as me.n. 
The facxZis that, vvluitever tfie. dccisiojis ni_aJ^*: th^VSuptehlc 
Cx)urt, thfe'y weirc made.'otv *th^ 4ssufcptiyiV;t^i^.^^^^ . 
ein J-fttK^rest lei- ferK^ajv as^imed to be of pr^^rieht-liVt to 



oosGenn,y.;i5: p{>yci^\^n\i£B.: ^qm^^ 
k'cusjoiis^n^qHl^j^^^^ . 
in sexual behavior, standards of what*is *arl o^^i^^iM 
phy;^ and judgments about tiie relationSlwp)".^l*^.-J5^^ 
bthjtlic^r. ■^^■■''^ ' } 
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. /rherc urc clear indications throughout the country that an 
assault im intellectual freedom will accompany the search for the 
obscene. , 




**Issues of Censorship and Research on Effefift$ of and Response 
to Reading," by Richard Beach was- removM due to copyright^ 
restrictions. / ^^""^"^ 



Ill What to Dd 



The tHird section of this book is probably the most important. 
It concerns* what teachers seem to want to know most aboiit. It 
begins with Donelson's very practical article that still contains 
many useful suggestions for dealing With censorship, though it was 
written in* 1974, Suhor comments on the capriciousness of censors 
and then describes a districtwide censo,rship'problem that became 
statewide and explains how it was (Jealt with. He al§o Jffers some 
suggestions about how to change the climate by adoptipg the acti- 
vist state of mind. Bferkley describes one very goo^ way of commu- 
nicating with parents-teach them the controversial books in adult 
education dasses at night. Shugert advises that teachers prepare 
written, detailed policies arid rartionales. She oudines how to han- 
dle a complaint and advises intelligent anticipation of .possible 
problem areas. Her article provides suggestions for writing rationales 
and several examples and formats, Bartlett tells how a state depart- 
ment pf education (Iowa) developed a fnodel policy and rules for 
selection of instructional materials; he outlines the essentials of 
the ifiodel. In her' second contribution, Shugert writes about 
peoplMatnd organizations- that nftiy prove helpful to those trying 
to pr^n,t censorship before it happens and also to those actually 
involved- in cases, Finall'^*, the bibliography provides a very select 
list of, books, procedures^ ^nd policies, entire issues of journals, ' 
articles, pamphlets, and portions of books for further amplifica- 
tion of th^ material in Dealing with Censorship. 




13 Cens^ship in th| 1970s: 
Some Ways to Handle. It 
When It Comes (And It- Will)' 



Kenneth L. Donelsofi ^ 
Arizona State University 



During the past couple of years, 'I* havc'witncssed ccnsoi*ship at- 
tacks on maiw books, films, and periodicals— every thing from the 
**filth" of Sifas Martier to the ^^controversial matter" of /'m /^^a//)' 
Dragged But Nothing Gets Me DownJ^ ^hc. ''anti-Christianity" of 
Slaughterhouse-Five, from^ \h£ "sttoversive elements" of some 
early Charlie Chaplin short films to the "un- Americanism" of High 
Noon to the **communist sympathies" of "Why Man Creates,*' 

■ 'from the ^^^rnography " of th^ National Geographic to the **Ieft- 
ist propag^la" of Scholastic Magazine to the "right-wing trash" 
of the National Observer. Such attacks continue today, an^i^ to 
many English teachers and librarians they seem not. merely to 
continue but to increase in number and fervor. 

I believe we c^n expect to sec^even greater pressures for censor- 
ship exerted in the rcnjaindcr of the 1970s. Schoo] taxts are rising, 
students "can't, spell the way they used to," and innovative pro- 
grams often irritate parents who do not understand wfriy the gjx)- 
grams were introducecf in the first place. That magically pebulous 
word, "accountability,", has caught the fancy of a public all too 
e^iger to find fault with an educational system whose products, 
the students, do not always happily' accept the "traditional vdues" 
or "good old-fashioned American goals" of their parents. For 
years, Americans have maintained a somewhat uncomfortably 

^ambivalent feeling about schools, an almost superstitious reverence 
(that Somehow education, is good for everyone mixed with'a fear 

/WSi^tcirectualism and a dread-of teachers. I suppose it comes out 

VS a kind *of "education is good if you don't take it aod its con- 
s^*f^lences seriously" syndVome. This fear of education and the 
inquiring mind and the search for truth is most obviously mani- 
fested for FLnglish teachers and librarians in attacks on books that 
are the most likely to relate to kids' lives 4nd their* world, today 
. and tomorrow. » . . 
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^ The 19-70S will likely sec- little diminution of student enthusi- 
asm lor reading re^l b6ok!j abyut their very real world or parental 
questionmg of this student enthusiasm. Indeed, an article in 4he 

' "'U-r "i'' Tn.^r'r^"^ Remeic of tke Arts (Patrick ^lerla's 
What Is Rea Asked the Rabbit One Day," pp. 43-50 ma^le 

clear that as adu ts head more ^md.more toward fantasy, literature 
^ written specifically for adolescents and ,.cli|fdrcn heads more and 

moreaoward reality and the. many unpleaSSht faces' <,f our world. 
Okay then. If censorship in the 1970s j^ikely to' continue and 

possibly increase,, what can English teachers^aiul librarians do to 
prepare to meet the censor? What can thc^^ do when the censor 
actually comes to the school doofP.l woulllike. to propose six 
assorted things they might try. , - 

First each English department should develop its own state- 
ment of rationales ' for teaching literature. Wihatever its. title, it 
o .gln to include realistic goals based on the needs and interests 
c, specific studen ts m a particular-school. Teacl^rs might consider 
Alan C. ?u^cs s How Porcupines Make Love: N^ies on a Response- 
^qvl.? (Lexingt«n, j^Iass.. Xe/ox College Publishing, 

972 - with Its four objectives f'or a student respf.nse-centered 
literat.u/e curriculum. . *r 

, An individual will fee! secure ^n his response to a ppem and not 
himsllf'" °" ='°'"<^°n<= else's response. .\n ihdividual will trust 

• An individual w-iH know why he responds the way he does to a 
poem-whafin him causes that response and, ,^hat in the poem 
causes^that response. He will get to know himself • 
An individual will respect the responses of others as being aii valid ' 
far them as his .s for him. He will recognize his differences from 
otner people. - , . \ 

, . • individual will recogn'iza that there are common elei^ients in 

^^ En^fK teachers intrigued with the student response-centered - 
liter/itur>/pn,gram who are concerned iltat the English teacher " 
wiiy have httle work to do should take nptice of, the: teacher's ' 
responsibilities as itemized by Purves. • 

Ihe teacher must prdvide each student with as many different 
works as possible. ■\ ^ 'ciciic 

The teacher must encourage each student to respond as fully 
as he IS able. c as luny 

The teacher must encourage the student to understand why he 
responds as he does. • ^ 
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^^jalERlAl IfflMOVED DU]]: TO COP^fRIGH? , EESTRlCTtOliS. ... " 

agreemenl and disagreement flf). 37). • . ^ 

. . " ' ■ ( ■ 

' I woulcl hope that -any statemeht about literature' would present 

• a nbniber of convincing reasons in support of literary study: thaP 
• . literliture allo.ws youQ^ ptople to see themselves and their prob- 

lerns perhaps a little more objectively; that literature provides 
vicUriuus experiences beyond the possibilities of any one person's 
life; that literature frees students to fneet other peoples in other \ 
places and other times, to see similarities and differences between ^ 
people, and to meet a multitude of human moral and physical 
. ^ dilemmas; that literature exposes young people to value systems 
and ideas and practices different from their own, whicH can kad 
to an assessmenT of both the^ student's values and those of other 
people; that literature aliowb students to discover the world as it^. 
was an& as it is, a world neither all good nor all evil, but a world 
all human; and aboye all, that literature provides deep enjoymeyjt 
and satisfaction..' , ' . , 

Second, eJch English department should* establish a committee * 
.which will recommend books for fH^ssible use by th"e department. 
The purpose of_this committee is to bring new titles and little- ^ 
known or littlZ-used older titles to the attention of their peers/ 
I would thinkyit helpfyiif a part of every dei<artmental meeting 
' were given oveKto di^ssions of vafrious titles,^ Aajditionally^ahy 

• discussion of books snfeuld take up the problems inVofved in using 
them "with a specific class, problems of style or plot structure pr 
censorship or student interest. J 

Third, ea,ch English department should work hkrd to win com^ ' 
, nriunity support for academic freedum-and to win that ifippoi;t 
bjef(!^re censorship strikes. Any community has forrher English 
: ' * tVcf^ei^ librarians, and readers who' may feel, as strongly about 
» ^censorship ^as the English ^department, but English/ teachers too- ^ 
rarely make any attempt to win friends before they need them 
desperately. One such group was formed shortly after* a censorship 
episode in the Phoenix area. Named *Treedom for Readers," the 
group has given cohsiderable pibral support to teachers who are 
n^w aware that they do have friends outside the teaching profes- 
sion \yho v^ill come to their aid if censorship strikes. Perhaps 
similar^roups can be developed in other cities. , 

Fourth, each English department should try to communicate . 
to the public what is. going on in English classrooms and why it 
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is going 1)11. Parents do have a right, even a duty, to. know what 
English teachers are cfoing. Parents and other citizens will inevita- 
bly hear something about English teaching, but 'what "they will 
hear is likely to be inexaCt or inaccurate. In any case, parents and 
citizens are likely to hear only what goes on, not why. And many 
people vvill be horrified to 'learn that their children, or any childreti, 
are reading on Ice or The 'Scarlet Lctt^'f or TJie Catcher in 

the Rye ()r^any of a number of books that have been,censored by 
someone, someplace, sometime/ for some reason. English teachers 
should not delude themselves int?^ believing that they can teach 
any book and keep everything^quitrt^ Surely an English department 
can do better than simply maintaining silence. Perhaps a discussion 
.of ^'controyecsial" or ^^contemporary" .literature could take place 
during Education Week or at some school function. Even better, 
an English department can set up a series of evening programs de- 
voted to explaining why certain books are taught^ In fatt, going 
one step further, the English department might teach one of the 
'*suspect'* books to a group' of adults, showing them how various 
problems could be handled in a classroom for. high school students. 

Fifth, each English department should establish and irrtplemerit 
a formal policy to haiutle attempted ^censorship. Without some 
policy and form, the department is open to criticism and its mem- 
bers are likely to. be vulnerable to censorship from any source, 
Obviously, a censor should be treated politely and fairly, and his 
objectic5n considered carefully 'by a committee (presumably com- 
posed of at least the teacher in question, the English department 
chair, and the principal). Ultimately, a meeting should be ar- 
ranged with the questioning citizen ancf the committee, and the 
results of that meeting should be forwarded to the superintendent 
and the school board, the legally constituted agency which must 
approve the decision. Because the school board must support, 
teachers if the formal policy is to have any possibility of success, 
the F^n^lislf dcpartmer\t^ shqifld. work .<^losely with the bo^rd in 
devising the form and the policy in the first plac el- Any policy 
about censorship is only as good as the school board backing it. 
It may be -true that formal policy statements about censorship 
have not always saved books or teachers; but any school without 
a policy statement is even more vulnerable. A school which has a 
statement and still ge.ts clobbered is at least trying to fight censor- 
ship. /Fhat's a lot^better than a school vvhicH doesn't even make a 
pretense of fighting. • . 

.Sixth, each "English department should expect its members to 
prepare rationales for any book to be taught in any class. English 
teachers should be expected to defend their choices of books o 
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^ grounds other thairsimple .intuition or\hc word of some literary. 
■ or pedagogical critic. In wthcr words, English teachers slwuld ap- 
jproii#h their choices as though 4liey were reading them fwr the 
hrst time and should attempt to discover thy problems involved 
m teaching the books or in intercs,ting the studciUs. While thert 
are many things that could go into a rationale for a book, I believe 
Jhat such a rationale should inclifde answers to at least five ques- 
tions: (1) Why would a teacher consiclbt^sing this book with a 
six-citic^claiis? (2) What particular objectives, litefarv or psycho- 
c(i:;ical or pedagogical, does the teacher have in mind in using this 
book? (3) How will tiic bo(>k bc used to meet thc>se objectives? 
(4) What problems of style, tone, .or theme or possible grounds 
tor censorship exist in the' book and how will the, teacher plan to 
meet those problems? (5) Assuming that the objectives arc met, 
how will the students of this specific class be differenf because of 
their re;^ding of this book? 

rhese ratiomJes should be written for every work to be read 
in common. That includes i.nodern books and standard classics-it 
might be salutary for teachers to be forced to write rationales for 
Macbeth or Great Expectations or Our Town to /ind out just why " 
teachers are using those works. These rationales should be pre- 
sented both orally and in written form to the English department 
tor approved, and they should be in the departmental files and 
openly available to the public. I strongly fav'or alfcdemonstrations 
oi hnghsh teacher competence in writing and speaking, thus en- 
couraging English teachers to write and comment on rationales 
should be beneficial to the department and to its students. 

It. is not true that kids* are too insensitive, stupid or unrespon- 
sive to reach put and feel and hear and see the world.. But it is 
true that kid§ are often too sensitive and bright and responsive to 
reahty to vvasfe their time on the world explored qr experienced 
in some Engljs^l; classrooms. Literature worth the students' ^time 
tejh the tiiith as.,qnc;.writer spes it.'Utefaturc worth the namt 'does 
not he. As Yevtushti^nko wrote in his poem, -"Lies," the yoiang are ' 
not fooled by adult reticence about the hard facts of Me. Our only 
acceptable approach to them must be to refuse to gloss over the 
wrong we know exists, or else 

, it will repeat itself>,jn crease, 
and afterwards our puQils 
will not forgive in us \vffat we forgave. 

f 
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jlish teachers to tell the truth 
hy visions of truth available 
>ft<I'o fight the censor \vith 
carefully before eensorslijp 
do not prepare in advance, 



If we are to. have 'Ufiy chunC. 
and to let our students eXplor^p, 
in literature^ we have to ffght tl 
any hope of success, We inust piv,pc 

strikes, not the panic of battle. If uu noi prepare m advance, 
or il we do not care enough to prepare, we will lose, and we will 
wind up losing everything, our books and our students and^nir 
freedom. And we will be forced to tell lies to^the young. Perhaps 
ihey won't believe those lies, but the prospect that they might is 
a frightening possibility that ought to be reason enough for any 
English teacher to prepare to face the censor when he comes 
and he will. ' r " ' 



"Basic TraTnT^ and Combat Duty-Prev^ntT ve and " 
c^"y%nK?fet?^n^^ — ^-d- to 
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In thefiaal scene o^arper 'Le^'s To Kill Aloe kingbird. Scout 
.I'Uich tells her father about the town's "bad man/' Boo Radley: 

An' t^hey chased him ^' never coul,d catch him ^cau^e they didn*t 
^ r know what he looked like, an^ Atticus, when they finally 54w him 
- why he hadn^t done any of those things . . . Atticus, he was real 
nice. . . ^ . ) 

"4 J ^ 

So, like Mr. Arthur (Boo) RacUcy, m To Kill a Mockingbird are 
most of those ^y,wful books"-vvhen parents finally ^atch" them 
and get to know them, they can seem "real nice."" - 
■ At Fort Frye High School, Bevefly, Ohio, on the fringes of Ap- 
palachia-not more than a two-hour's- drive from Charleston, West 
Virginia-the English dejiartment aftd a nucleus of paVents and 
citizens have opened up some refreshing TkxA unusually hobeful 
avenues by sharmg thejr concerns with the "Books Our Children 
. Read." Those ";iwful. bobks" don't seem se'bad after all when 
parents finally give them a reading in the friendly atmosphere of 
a community education class. There, teachers yvhb believe in the 
selections approach the books, as well as the parents,- with op-' 
timism .and .goodwill. And the:»^uddlts are the real beneficiarie^ 
Ihere is support now-where^once tfiere Was mistrust-for teaching 
high school students books that encourage a broad,. realistic view 
ot tlys world and its possibilities and that affirm for the students 
a scrfse of themselves as. reasoning and reasoitable people. 

'yo>cco,gnize in this commlinity effort a response to the specter 
<.t censorship, we must know a little of the background against' 
which the teachers of "bad books" and suspicious citizens finally 
emerged as good neighbors. Fp?J Frye School District serves a 
diverse community spread across., a six-tv-five mile span^of lush 
nvcr-bottom truck-farms, small rollingthifl farms, rich coal fields 
and strip-mined hollows. The dozens of hillsides aiid hamlets arc' 
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peopled by ^*diose who work in.oV manage the many industrial 
plants along the Muskingum and Ohio rivers/ The high school 
serves some eight -hundred students, grades seven throiigl) twelve 
under onV administration. The English teachers collaborate and 
rotate their teaching in a]^ six grades. 

Here, too, people are caught up in the changing times. Occa- 
sionally they feel that the old forms u[ life are simply breaking up., 
Some af us— but not everyone-are ready tu see in this moment 
our opportunity to b^ild a new and better order. As teachers, this^ 
rrtehns we must worry a lot and work hard. But our experience 
with good literature tells us we cannot escape the eternal ques- 
tions; we know th^e are no longer pat answers, if ever there were. 
We can offer our students only retlections in a time of uncertain- 
ties; yet, so often, their parents demand that the schools prescribe 
directions and answers, as parents have always preferred 'them, 
, straight and simple: by the, hooks. Instead, we give their sons and 
-daughters books that provoke more questions, redqfine human 
refationships, aiut cast doubt'.on the old order. 

It is tempting to recall easier, simpler times, when cohflict over 
books read rn an/ English' class was hardly conceivable. In those 
iJays wc. might, have been ruffled, perhaps, by the smudges on a 
ninth grader's composition, but were quickly. moUified.by learning 
it had been^ wrifteji while tlie student tended a 4-H calf all night 
at the county Jair.' Even today, teachers sometime^s have occasion 
th count their blessings and forget the difficulties. bnG,e in a while - 
a mother- brings a giant tYay pf home baked food to the office and 
says, ''It's for the tetich<irs*' they've been so good to work with all 
my chjlcbeh." But mostjy we. are on our guard, for^p oftOn in re 
cent ycar^ our efforts have been called into question, the censor's 
ignorant demands having displaced the gestures of goodwill. 

1 am a^veteran of twenty-oiTe years in Fort Frye High School- 
and the survivor of an active movement on the pari^f a small, 
vocal group of parents to dismiss me during the late '60s. I had to- 
defend my i^e of the New York Times Student ^ Weekly -''den- 
sely a. communist publication," some parents avowed-to teach 
critical reading to seniors during the anti-Vietnam War demonstra- 
tions. L have seen apparently innocuous material^set ^ff a whole 
commi^nity against the schools. And I have participated in the 
recovery, slow and painsti^king, still underway today. 

Our English department includes a good cross-section of native,' 
welt-educated Appalachians, (one is my former student, a survivor 
of both the Student Weekly conflict [and. Kent State) and well-' 
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traveled imcllcctuals wlio cunsulcr tcucliing tlicir liighcst culling. 
We Ikivc (Icvhtcd our Ottoris to bringing siiulcnis, niutcri.ils, and 
ourselves togellier in a wa\- tliat will" 'Vreate a higlier sense of the 
possible/' Ours is a program that eonsiders tlie creation ot lilelong . 
readers a prinie objective; consequently, our offerings are diverse, 
as we allempt to reach every sludenl witli something of interest 
and \ alue. 

leacluMs are lull\ aware tliat ours is a broader view, of man 
and Sfjciely tlian lliat engendered or loleraled in tlie homes o\ 
nian\ ot tlie students we teacli. lo specify tnir belief in fostering 
a pi>6iti\e attitude toward a tlemocratic, pluralistic societv and 
|?lobal brotlierliood, the teachers in our school even produced a 
written $tatemejU. We consider our idealism defensible.'^ e| liave 
been tested by tlie censorshi[) wave of tlie last decade. 

Our Censorship Controversy 

Our stutlents liave generally^ supported our inclusion of a broacf 
spectriim ot topics and treatments in our currictdum. lo that 
extent we lia\e considered tliem our allies in creating understand- 
uig ami community support. Imagine tlie dismay ol one class when 
tlu\ ieari>ed that their textbook, Scott Foresman's Perspectives, 
was under attack in Charleston.' The sensitivity (jf these students 
tlie gri'jwing trend of suspicion had already been s'harpened L/v 
exeuiscs ilesigned to measure public opinion uM such, issues as 
diatt e\asiiui and the Vietnam War itsell. 1 encourai^ed them to*' 
distuss the. issues with their parents. This i^sue-oricn ted approach 
prt>\oked no response fri)tnMhe t^{\ninujiiJ.5^n7^ [U)tes, no calls, 
no oarents came in but it didj^gat^e the sttuleiils in meanmgful 
iiitetaLj;>yfrT>7rnT^their c'()Miniunitv. ' ' \ 

Meanwhile, sigws nf the censorship mentalit\ aiW-ared^ ni the 
local lommumt). \*ia the tele\ision and the ne wspa|)err;tlie pidj- . 
li( vv.is apprised ol eensoiship controxersy in other communilies 
and learned ul the threat ot "dirty books'* in the elassr()om. I hat 
phiasi^ pi()\okeil the ine\itabie. in our ease the rumors eiiculated 
an»und Kobcri .Newton Peck's .1 Day So Fii^^ Would Die, that 
biticis'wei't btiM\ id a Shaker bo\ 's eiiining of age in K^ial .New^ 
Knuland. a stoi\ that moved t;ur ex-Marine piineipai tt) teais (the 
vveepmv; was miusual, the lanuliaiitx with the bt)ok was iioi he; 
lead neUiU e\( r\ thing v\e taught) 

1* I u iidU pareii ts \\ aiiic d us : tck plw.iu \. ^ n [i. > [ w iil. i h. i.. w 
il.a^"ih( ic was a (liit\ book in jiniioi high hnglisli ' B\ Lliiic-. 
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a study was uiulcrtakcn and the books recalled. The siipt-rin ten- 
dent i-xam.ned a copy; hr h^een duly nofcifie.l of horrors on 
parfeular pa^es. llu-se he had Vested the youn^ Uacher to 
mark lor his convenience. Wisely, thcNcichcr sent tlte'book un- 
marked, with the recommendati(,n)that a llook^rffuinT^bv read m 
Its entirety it one is to jud^e passages (aVlv and in context^ 
. A.ul what couhl a ,t;ood farm family fi.ld objectionabk-^out 
Peck s flowing acc|,um of\a Shaker boy's ^il^^empts to raise pig- 
ets and to help his economically .(but not ^.iHtually) deprivcxi 
tamdy. o come to appreciate and finally to ^;^ourn the death of a 
proloundly, loving father? \Vc tlieori/ed-half in outrage half in 
dcspan-that it must be the realism of the sow's unsuccessful at- 
>c-mpts to mate with a neighb^rf's boar. Or could it be the frank 
description ol voung Robert's <icsperate attempts to deliver twin 
calves and save his neighbor's prize coW? In that effort he had 
sacriliced his homemade trousers to fashion a makeshift rope then 
run sans underwear) through the woods to bear glad tidings home 
ahd,ac(iuiredjn the process "prickers in his privates " 
Uc were lamiliar with the methods advocated bv the National 
Council ol Icachers of Khglish ,for dealing with parental com- 
plaints about printed material. We sent the proper NCT1-- form 
home hut the parent <li<| not choose to respond. Instead, we soon 
learned that at a civic gathering of young mothers, one parent had 

;-r,'\^: ^''-^^ ^^•^^■''■nga book about 

.\I A-S-l.L-R.B A l lO-X." Ihe mother actually spelled it out 
whether ,-at ol inodeslv o, inability to pronounce the term we 

c. u Id n..i Ka.n. On,- newcomer lo che connnunitv kit the meetin. 

disgust, and announcing her intention to read the book, she 
challenged ihe ullendcd par^-nts to do likewise, and then to lace 
tiR- u-acher n, person. But n.. ,.„c came A conkrence was initi 
ated bv the teacher, but lor one reason or another, the parent 
' <'^"l "..I meet hin, lace u, lace. (Perhaps .by now she read 

d. e l,....k.) Ihc luss subsided: but the damage had been d<,ne 
OredibilHN „ nnpouant. and m a small town, both apprcclati.m 

and condcmnaf,.,, .an Ih.w cjuickK . We like the b. .ok ; s tudenis 
uho hked little else lo^cd it. some people kared it. What can be 
<l<'ne il cl,allen^els will ■„,( „,ec[ \ .„i lace t,. face? 

Ue leh. as many do. dun <liM.;.nienl uith printe.l ,„ai.>lal .K.es 
n..l alua>. cnie .IneelK t.oni dre hook Itself; but lather that a 
"Hlecl. .s.„„c ,.ll,e,- .hs.ansraclK.n wuh the .cllool ■ o, the uache, 
llu- ,^.sle^, in „„e,al 1 he bouK bee ,.„u , .,aU d ,c 1 . al noin I 
V.uuduu, I,, ,e,/,c up,,,, ()ln„,ush. the „„1 > ' a , ,11 ,1 „ Ce I d,,' 
Ritual.,,., 1. „ ,„. lh„„. , u.u.Kul >hl5.„aM,..inK l.,.u.. ul un 
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spokcn'disaffcctiun. But what? Somehow ^Ovc school,, the teachers' 
themselves, must re-establish eonlictence in thtir ser\'ice to the^ 
community. Fhey must make tJieir good efforts understood.' 

**Books Our Children Read*'* 

By five o'clock one winter evening, we teachers concluded our 
railing and lamentation with the observation that it was a pity we 
didn't have the parents in class instead of the students. We'd make 
believers of them, if only they'd read and discuss the^way their 
children ctid. 

**\Ve oughu to do it." 

*'\Vc could invite therti to come to a community education class 
and we could teach the books they hate-that they think they 
h-utc— and they'd see." 

**\Vc'll call il/Boi>ks Our Children Read' and we'll invite every- 
one to come and discir^s whatever they want— right out in the 
ijpen." 

"And they'll love it. Ihey'll love the iciei^ and they'll love the 
books, every one ol theni." 
So we did. And they did. 

We met with the eommunily Kdueation Director (Fort Fryc had 
been chosen one of iwu i>ilot schools in the state to try communi- 
t\ education projects), and she enthusiastically endorsed our idea. 
She reminded us that there were no funds available. We hadn't 
considered tliis, but wc were hardly put off, since everyone was 
eager to share the workload. We'd begin with each department 
member's offermg to teach one book used in the* curriculum; we'd 
invite parents to request titles. We'd be sure to offer A Day \o 
FifTs W ould Die and other titles we felt might be suspect. 

We aruiounced the course in the daily and weekly newspapers, 
through the school newsletter, and in the ct)mniunity education 
publications, and we sent typeci nt)tes home with each s.tudent in 
the junior and senior high school. "Books Our Children Read," we 
determined, would be the best course, title: they were our children 
' t< >i>. *fc 

.\lLtM)agli iioi A\ the "Il,^hl" peopU vaiiie the liisl iiight, we 
piesented our plan Mid our iiuiiation \vith every member ol the 
liejiartmenl present We had a nucleus t»f pei>ple who vveie repre 
sentative ol a ciosa :»^jcliou'of the coiuiiiunity . Some had sluttents 
in collci*c, aoine had slu^'ittsm oui clashes, oin; wa^ iheit bccau^jc 
shi lo\ed U' lead and had Uo one lo talk tt> aL)ota tlu lj£)i>k5 
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Later, cousins and sisters-in-law joined the little gryup. Thev read' 
a book each week, and each l uesday night we met to discuss their 
reactions and to comment briefly oi, our reasons for selecting the 
book. Not once d,d we lecture on our philosophical platform or 
pass out sheets ol rationale; we offered this material only as we 
. discussed and as t},ey asked .' . . as they felt. Tliere was often no 
nee,! t,. explain .u acc.unt for what, taken out of co;ue.vt mitjht 
nave given rise to criticism. 

Uc exlubited brielly lessons'on writing, usage, mechanics, vo- 
cabulary the basics- incorporated iiu,. the study of each book 
We did not cnvmce everyone that everything we did was right or 
si.flRient; we shared our awareness that we have no final answers 
t^ntics ot the elective system saw for the first time how it is 
possible t,. integrate the langu^e arts. Every session ended on 
an opiiniiiitic note. / 

As the weather grew cold, we ^ided coffee and tea and ih^ ■ 
Kroup stayed past the appointed hour. They began to browse the 
Shelves .d the classrooms and to check out other titles, to muse 
on the possibility ,.f reading a series of plays, or some poetrv or 
Shakespeare. We showe,! them our videotapes, our filmstrips.' our 
huUet.n boards, samples of writings, and artwork generated bv 
the b..oks. 1 hey aske,l us to give the course again. 

11k- s,-con,l term it was even nio.e ,lifficult to choose die titles 
.thev wante,! to ,ea,l so uf^U. The small group' increased, and we 
assure,! those who eanuythat they were Weicome to. attend one. 
s.nne. >,r all ol the .e^.ns. .Must came regularh and some even 
ttianncd u,,rk sJieilides in or,ler to be there. 

At their recjuestM^die lin.il night, we showed ihem the two- 
volume currutdum guides which .uu teachers had written (ail on 
•then own tune wulu.ut additional pay) lor the manv elective 
cour.es we teach I hey tourcl the book .oom a converted class- 
room Idle,! with liles ol .tu,lent work, curriculum materials for 
tea,hers to .ha.v. an.l sheKe. of paperbacks and anthologies an 
.Kcunudafon ..ve. (h. .car. diat gave mute test.n.onv to devoid 
eltou on iH-h.dl ol ihc con.nuuuty'. cluhl.cn. No article in the 
nevvspapc, ,,^uu,. no newsletu,. „o brochu.e could lunc 
bcKc, .on^>>e,l t., du„e ,,a,ent. ou, hone.t comnuinieul than 
Uku laM ni^ht sh..,edexpc,ie,uc with d.e "books Ou. Qnldren 

vvc begun tuul.u ,1.., 

Unn. U>^d .h -.V .-. Ku r (n l.a.l been burne,l n, H^insa.) /hro 
^I'unu .n,,..J ..u. M..denu. vcM do n too S.uuc ,,copK h..d 
"''J'"'"' u.Mi,„.ludeu iMu,.fo, 
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^ All Seasons and Paul Zinclcrs bookJj, alun^ witli Chaim Poiok's 
'^i:!Wu'r Lci\ would oIlcrM variety' Black Boy and Laughing Boy, 
' both banned in Lon^ Island- ■tlK;;r removal was the subjeet ol law- 
si'nts backed b} NCi K -wc)uld interest the group. 1 ot^ether^with 
the parents, we Tilled the blackboafxl with do/ens ol" titles and 
then began to narrt)W the possibilities, partners now in the rush of 
lile and literatifre. » 

lodav. we>ee every book as a bridge and we are optimistic. But 
we know that even this hard won-contidence cannot stop irration- 
alttN'. No doubt we will lace it again and again. Now, however, 
tlwigs art' dillerent: il eiies lor censorship should come, the 
Knglish de[)artment will not be obliged to stand alone; we have 
friends ancl i)arents who also know and lo\e ''Books Our Children 
Read."' 
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in Defense of a Boc5k 




Diane P. Slui^crt 

Central Ci)nnccticut State Collct^t' 

"1 know. I k.u'.vv. KvcrybcKK says that we ought to wr^ftc a ration- 
.Ue lor even' book our students read in common. But saying is one 
thmg. and domg is another. Xobocly writes defenses for all those 
b..oks Too many other things to do. Ihirtv behavioral objectives 
must be sent to the principal by next week. Another conference 
-about Il^rr>' s pyromania lor this afternoon- and this one involves 
the psychiatrist anc!,the probation officer as wcll as Harry's hys- 
tcr.eal parent. Don't tell mc what 1 must do. 1 must grade these 
required wccklv themes, and all 1 want out of vou is silence." 

Thoughts like those must' ucair to most of us when presented 
with vct^ another exhortation to do Something that we really 
shmilcl. but il you've read this far in Dealing witlt Onsorskip 
you ve read Ken D..nclson's article, -Censorship in th^" 1970s■ 
S<.me.\Va^> to Handle It When It Comes (and'lt Will);" and you 
know a rcadv that one of the most effective ways of dealing with 
ccMsorslup-is to have ready,, prepared in advance. i^mfc« justifica- 
tums.lor teaching tlve books you are teaching. The teachers who 
have rationales m h<and are able to show immediately that they 
have thought about <<vl,at thc> are nioing. Evidence of thought 
alone is s.,metimcs enough t.. stop a censorship incident before it 
t?c-ts goMig. In addition, preparing a written rationale really docs 
help us t,. thmk more clearly about the books wc use and to resist 
in.. re strongK an> att. nipts to remove the books from the curricu^ 
lum. It niav be worth a little more effort if the effort helps us to 
Kcip ourjob', and oui academic integrity. 

So, on the assumption that it', worth a t.^ , how is it d.,.u- l-o, 
the last three \ca.. the members ,.l the Committee on die Pn.kv 
■sum of the .New Kngland Association of Teachers of tnglish and 
H. .ha„pe,.,.n (me) have been vviiti,.^ .aliouale^ fol often . hal 
lcRt;cd b,„.k. a.ul have lu en e„..„u, agil,^ and a.M.ting „tlui. U. 
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write them. Four of our rationales (two for Go Ask Alice apd 
two For The Catchef in the /t^) are appended lo this a;;ticle as 
samples. Ami the-y required a lot, riot just a little, effort. 

Kach rationale shi)uld inelude ir^wers to the ((uestions posed by 
Ken Donelson in his article: ' 

f^'Kor what classes is this book especially approf^riate? 
L'. lo what particular objectives, literary or psychological or 
* pedagogical, does this book l^nd itself? 

3. In what ways will the book be used to meet those objectives? , 

4. What problems ot style, tone, or theme' or possible grounds 
tor censorship exist in the book? 

5. ' How does the teacher plan to meet those problems? 

6. Wssuming that^the objectives are met, how would students be 
different because of tiieir reading of this book? 

As part of the answer for each question, specific activiuVs, meth- 
ods, projects, and dist:ussio(^ue$tions should be delineated. If one 
prepares the rationale at the Xime that unc plans the teaching ol 
. die book, most of tlic rationale is simply drawn from unit and 
lesson plans. 

Two more questions sliould be answered, as well: 

7. What are some other approijiiate books an individual student 
might read in place ot this book? 

a V\ hat reputable sources have lecommciiJcd itns book? What 
ha\c critics said of it? ( This answer should cite reviews, if any 
arc available.) 

I he tllftlLidlleS Ui willing iall<>iiaJei> have lo du v\Uli audience 
and loiie. I'liere 1 am, seated unwillingly at my desk, ready to 
wnic. 1 wouldn't be cUdng tins if it wereji'i loi someone ''uut 
there" \vlii>m 1 expect to criticize my eludce.ij, my nietliotU, my 
pr»>tebbU>nal ci;mpetence. In addition, 1 may hold a mobi Untlatter- 
in^ bieiGotvpe of tlie censuT as a person of little learning and no 
ben>e. a person \vhos,e vvislies and views deserve no respect. 1 may 
not have the sliglitest ilesire lu justify anytlijug to such a person, 
liulcetl. 1 would probably piefcr to "uuike luni an idler lie cannot 
lelusc " it\ not haul to write a blioi t papcj answering tiiosc eiglit 
ijucblioiia, the [Jtoblem la to do oo vviilu>ut teehnit al jaigi^n, wltli 
ou I 1 1 \ evdtng m\ ilibi v>ndoi t at ha\ ing to do and without 

1 on.iiuMiii atin,; a lone i>t coiiti nipt loi m\ .uullence 

llv.w .uc tlu.M dlMu.ultlea o\eiioiiie? I'liiit. b\ a. kn. K vli^hii^ 
ilmin a.^il i>c,iond b\ luUlin^, ni^bt:H ot tlu; aui^udt.s that t/reatc 
ihcm P.Uv ut:, anil . lli,.cnb aie 'IghtK ^ on. eiiu tl that tln;n chlLlicu 
aiul im b.»ilei\':> «hiKlici. be piiipcd) »;ilucatiii t.ii wt.ise thttfT^ 
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parents who object- to a book are thdpareius who don't care about 
thejr child. I am a profcs-sional C\iho/Gan claim to be expert in mat- 
ters of ehildren's reading. As a pro jcssional, I i^efend my choices 
- und support mv actions as a mattcV of course. .\s a servant of the 
Republic I have an obligation t(/its citizens. Keeping ideas like 
those uppermost helps immeasurably in catching the proper tone 
for the intended audience. Third, I can overcome the difficulties 
by wr.uu,g the rationale rather hurriedly, getting, the essential 
answers down on paper. When I am done, I ask a friend -perhaps 
.another a-acher but even bettcr^sonieont who is not a teacher-to 
read i.vhi^t I have written and to respond to its tone. I then revise, 
usingjiihy lViend's response as a guide. 

There are several ways to make the writifig of many rationjdes 
more manageable. For sets of books thit the department haslp- 
proved or that sev(|gl teachers use, the members of the department 
■ can »liare the worff Each member write§ a rationale for one set 
Others vvho will be using the books serve is editors and rritics of 
the rationales. When an individual teacher assigns the book, he or 
she fills out a form which completes the rationale for that particu- 
lar class as part of that particular Unit. Department rationales are 
kept on tile in multiple copies. The teacher takes a copy, adds the 
cT.mpleted form, and keepS it handy during the time the book is 
•being used. When the class has finished, both rationales are re- 
turned to department files as a record of what was done and as 
an aid to others. (Samples ol c.inplctiun forms for th.c department 
and for the individual teacher appear at the end" of this article ) 
Kvci. easier (though less effective) i^ for departmen t members to 
write one departmental rationale fur each commonly used book 
I'hc department and the school administration make a policy that 
lor all books recommended by the department the departmental 
rationale, is enough. Any teacher who uses the book in anv i^lass 
has a /^r/or/ approved fi, I doing so. , ' 3 

Another way t<, ^haie the woik to assign depa.t.nc.a mem 
bers particular tasks. Several might be assigned to looking up 
summari/mg. and eitiug the pertinent book reviews. Others might 
cull various lists of recmmcnded b....ks from the National C.uii 
cil ot Icacheii ol f;iiglish li^t^. l.oni li^ts in the English Journal 
and Language l,c, and f.oin the Ame.iean' l.ibiary Association 
Still othei^ mi.^lu take on the j.,b ol finding aliernate books on the 
same thenu oi u^ing tli.- same techniques the i ceoinnieiided 
hook^ Ihou^l, . ach (tepartnien. inenibei might uiiie his oi hei 
own lutionalcs. nuu li of ih,. ,,..a,di w,.ulci J.eads has,: been 
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Finally, iht^ dcpartincnt might ditto tlic ciglu questions onto 
tvvu pages witli plenty of space after tach question. Groups of 
teachers (either small groups or the whole department; either 
during department meetings. or in special group meetings) then 
brainstorm' possible answers' to each question and record those 
on the form. Any teacher writing a rationale uses the result iu 
pro\i>(ic some ol the. content of his or her individual rationale, 
A tlepartment could do one- book each meeting or could divide , 
into groups of at least three people (more would be better), there- 
by prepariiig several each inej^ting. 

A i^ood Uook rationale: • 



1. h well thought out and thoroughly undcrstoc^d by the teach- 
er who will be using the bf)ok ' 

2. Answers all the (|uestions posed earlier in tfrnT^article and 
' answers them thoroughly ^ 

3. A\*oids specialized technical jargon, either literary or educa- 
tional 

4. Is specilic 

5. Maintains a lone ijf ics[)ect for its audience 

Once the de[>^Lnicni arftl/<M the teacliei' Uim written the neces- 
aarv ratiijnaies, l1ie iletenses foi [)artieular books, can be strength- 
ened inuncasuial>l\ t)y in\ i)lving students in the .process. What 
belter vva\ to get autlnjiitative comments than by asking students 
to ies[>tjnd to tlie fiist six quest ii)ns? Ihc questions must be 
ada[>ied. of couisc. l)\ adding the negative, (e.g., For what classes 
is this book es[>ecially appro[)iiate/ina[)priJi)riate?); b) eliminating 
lechnical leims, (e.g., fur question 2, 'What uan be learned from 
leading aiiU stiuU ing this book!*); oi by using the conditiqnaJ (e.g., 
foi question 13, What things-coukl be done in class to [lelp people, 
leain ihijse ihiiigs.-^). Having students ies[)»in(l to the questions is 
alsi'> one tethniijue twi meeting the Ixjok's prijl)leiiis (^ee questic^n 
5). Students' ies[)oiists can be placed t)n file with tlie teacher's and 
tile ilepal inienl's i a litiiiales. Foi tHiee. Sonietlung that stiulciits 
write will lia>.t a i^al audieiKX and a reaJ purpose. 

lluie aie also soinc^lioricLi Is to latitjnaJes 1 < .ill iIk.hi ^boil 
ciiLs t>ecans<. 'vj^yfii >[ mueh j;^oo(r. In laet, lli..ii ut\\) \iilue is 

tliat thev'ie l)e tu>r tliaii iiothmg at all. ^>ne shoilmi is lo tjluuin 
s«>in. 1 )n.»i^tf thai ha\t' a[)peaiC<.l in piint aiul lo u^e ,i <. oinple 
loim Irn lliciu Xiiolliei ahoi U m is siilipK lo 1 csp jIkI I <; lluj 
I 1|l;1h quCS ll« >i o \vl ill Im dU i:> 1 1 > i 1 1 1 l < I p f 1 1 .st a . s|J< u 1 i i« ^ , h U tis ii t (.. ii 
t e^ 1 \ p*- ^i^'*^ \. , a ll\ [i>i t a< ll b<j<ik . 1 ,ea\ t I he < « *i u i L I. ii is , 
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transitions, and decisions for the day after the censor comes. On 
the theory that only a few books will ever be challenged, leave the 
hardest work for those few. 

^Those two shortcuts fail on several counts to meet the test for 
^ gSod rationales, ^specially they fail because fhcv do no^ produce 
anythnig that is well thought put and thoroughly understood by 
the teacher who might someday need them. 

^ Let us, as a last word, imagine the worst possible situation: 
Nobody has written rationales for anything. There is -nothing on 

. record to shovv that the teacher or deptirtmerit has done its profes- 
smnal preparation. One teacher is approached by a>arcnt-"I want 
lh}s book out of this class! Why is it here, anyway? It's disgusting, 
obscene, filth'y, uneducated, and un-American!" When'this hap- 
pens, realize that the teacher's problem is the department's and 
the school's. Rather than leaving that teacher alone to survive or 
tail-and perhaps to take along the ciltire curriculum. ?^i;r.yonc 
ejse s-.acadcmic freedom, and the students' right to read-let the 
department spring to the teacher's aicf. Let everyone cooperate in 
preparing the rationale. Kven if the emergency tactic doesn't work 

• the loss of the book and the effort made to save it may serve to 
tie t,.gciher the department members and to begin a process that 
will work nt'.vMiinie. 

Example Rationales 

I he tolluwiug M.aleual., were prcpaicd tor ihc New hngland Asso 
ciaiion of reaches of Knglish , Committee on ihe Profession. Ilie 
gommitiee publishes a .et of rationales fo. ihe books most often 
challenged as 'revealed l,y Kennelh Donelson's survey in Arizona 
Ln^hsh Bullrnn 17 (February 1975): 4. The se t of appro.xunately 
twelve rationales may be piuchased ai eosi from Diane P. Shugei t 
Chair. Knghsh bepai inienl, (^enlial Con.ieclicul Stale College' 
•Now Biilaiii. Conn. 06050. 
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Completion Form 
TeacheV's Rationale 

School: 

. ' . Teacher: 

Title: v • 

Grade or Course: 

Approximate date(s) book will be used: 
' This book will be: 

Studied by the whole class, 



Recommended to individual students, . 
Part of a larger study of 



Ways in which the book is especially appropriate for students* in this class: 



Ways in which the book is especially pertinent to the objectives of this course 
or unit: 



Special problems that might arise in relatiuri to the book and sonie plaiuied 
activities which handle this problem; 



Some Lfthci dfJf->l UfJi Id Lu L></«^K:> un 1 1 kJIv ltJ\tul :>ludoitl inlylil icaJ lii ^laoc of 

this book: 
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Completion Form 
English Department Rationale , 

School': 

Title: ^ ' ^ 

Recommended grades or courses: 

Ways in which the booK Is especuaWy^propriate for students in this school : 



Ways in which the book is especially pertinent to the objectives of this cur- 
riculum: 



Special problems that might arise In relation to the book: 



Ways that a teacher might handle those problems: 



Some other appropi laie j^oks an individual siudeni miyli i • ead^n t»<dce ut 
this book: • 



\ 
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Rationale for Teaching G\>' Ask 
r ^ ■ • . 

VV^en a friend,, who has teenage children, recently saifi "I don't see why a 
Konk likf (f'o Alic^ is included on my son's reading Fisi foiy.nglish." my 
iMiiiii ilKiU ic9|.)i)nsc was, "Why not?" , / ' 

^ "Because -the subject ofdrugs is so — well. - -ali-sordid! I d/n't think'kids 
. should have to read about that when there's so many othergood bo^ks to 
read." emphasizing "good." ( 

Mumbling somhhing al^out allowing kids to be exposed to all kinds of 
literature. I beat a hasty retreat to the bookstore and bought the book. After 
re-reading it. I'm convinced that Go Ask Alice is a good book that should be ' 
taught. 

• It is especially suitable to teach to seventh and eighth graders, even though 
many may have read it* before. By discussing the problems that' Alice has. kids 
Hihis age can begin looking at themselves and understanding their own confiict- ' 
ifig ideas and emotions. 

1 elling her story in diary form. Alice chronicles a litt'le over a year in her 
life as a f if icen-yxar-old drug user and her desperate efforts to go "straight." 
Usipg her diary as the close confidant she apparently lacks, she confides her 
icelings of inferiority and' insecurity. Her life takes a.'twist when her father ' 
accepts a new position in another state and the family moves. After what 
seems afi eternity to Alice, she finally makes a friend, only to be plunged into 
.despair when the friend goes to camp for the, summer. Returning to her for- 
mer town to visit her grandparents, Alice is askeii to a party by a group that 
she had always considered I lIK crowd. I hrilled. she, goes to the party and has 
her tirst drug trip. Continued parties, drug use and spx make her ashamed, 
leartul that she; might be pregnant and scifred 6f the Whole 'scene. She returns 
iionie to another year at the new high schooL*\Vhen shcis offered friefitlship. 
she .itceptji gratefuUy and. because they are "dopers.". Jfe begins her descent 
inlo the sordid dcpthji of drug dependency. 

Describing t-uphoric heights when she begins using drugs, Alice's entries 
quickly turn xo despair 'and dcsperatioii. and express the guilt feelings abou t 
. what she is. doing .to herself and her f^ily. As her dependency increase, the 
changes in .Ylice's personality are evident in that her lan^niage becomes more 
and more vulgar and crucle, Her'life hits bottom wlien she is forced to become 
a prostitute in order to support her liabit. 

• Ihe descriptions of the drug scene seem accurately drawn and this is. no 
doulu. wl)y kids like the book. However, it is this aspect of the book that 
parent, mo.i object lo! I can't really believe ihat ^)arents are ^^o naive that 
lhe\ ihnik that Vheii eliildren don't know wliat a prostitute is. .\nd if ihey , 
ihiMk iheir kids are learning new words by reading Go Ask AJicc. ask'thein to ' 
nionuor the lav^ies and listen lo their kids' conversation! Unfortunately, 
drugi. fiuve bccom;^ part of today's culture, and if we want our kids to with- 
slaiid the picsMiic lo use ihem. we inust provide djcin with the tacts, p^ro and 
con, .<> (hai I an make inicili^^cni ..liouei.. As parents and teachers. 
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■an i shield lUcMi lioMi M>Mic of lliV unpleasant iCalltici. of life, and drugii ai e 
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.stant souree/of concern. Searching for a group to Ijelon^ to, Ahce gratefully 
-;^ccepts the first offer, even though they turn out to be "dopers/'^rhreats 
taunts and lies .are used against Alice by hcp '-'d^er'; friends she tries \o 

gp 'straight." Meanwhile, the straight kids will' have nothing to-jdo with her. 

Discussing what peer pressure is, what other lyp^s of such pitssure exist, 
how do they iiandie it, and how do they fee! about'the ways that Alice han- 
dled It are ^topics for class discuSsions. Learning to afcept one another as a 
person is very hard to learn, but kids can certain4y begin. ^ 
-^^ I'hirteen-fand fourteen-year-olds experience t(H-rlble feelings of loneliness 
.^Ghangmg high schools can bd devastating. The cliques arc fofihcd and seem to 
wc^ "No .Admittance" si^. The "new girl*'' is ignored by everyone, except 
• those who arc willing to share their misery. Once you've, been tagged as a 
member of one group, it's nearly impossible to erase that label. This is the 
situation that Alice found herself in. Trying to discover why kids ignore the 
new kid and asking them why it's so hard to^ove from group to group 
will help them become less fearful of new things and situations and, "hope^ 
fully, set them thinking about friendship an^ reaching outsido of themselves. 
At Ic^stnhey willjearn that their feelings of ioneliness are shared by others. 

Real l0^^ js shOftvn in this book/ Alice writei about her obvious enjoyment 
ot. faipil>* gathenng5,'Lfnd although she sometimes reseats h'er younger brother 
and sister (typical), she als6 appi;eciates their support -when she's struggling to 
stay otf drugs. She remembers her grandfather's loving adn>onition, after she 
has run away from home. the first time^ "You havetinl^ yourself to forgive " 
and sht takes grqaL pride in learning how to"^ m^ke^rolls v^ith her grahdmother 
. Hovvevcr. oven with their obvious love, sympdihy and support, Alice still 
. finds herself unable to communicate her doubts and fears with them If she- 
had, then she may have had someone to c^onfidc in and would. h^ve been 
receiving some feedback to her questions, instead of having to confide' her ^ 
' tears to-an manimate diary. Probably most of the kids in school feel- this 
same Way about contidin^ in their parcnts,*and' wjth good rj^son. However 
earning to trust others is an important facet of maturation, and kids should- 
bc helped m learning how to do it. . ' 

Ope of'Uie most poignant parts of the book concerns Alice'* love for her 
grandparems, both of whom die during the'story. She irhaunfted by dreams 
ut their lyfng.in the ground and being consumed bp^maggots ^tid worm^. She 
^ has-many guilt feejings about her role in contribiiting to their »eaths yet she 
docsnn contide them to anyone. . ' \ . 

Love and acceptance arc also" shown by her friendship with Joel a hard 
working, straight, good kid. He and .\lice really lik-e each other and his friend- ■ 
ship remains secure even after learning of her drug history. Howevty^ it doc'sn't 
seem tt/help her'ultimatcly . 

As she nears the en^d of he, diary. Alice .^vcah he decision nui to begin 
. another one, Wjth 'tlxc- help ahd^pport of J^el and her "super straight" 
tnends. and. her ,iewly acquired inner strength. Alice laces another year in 
.school confi^liint *at at last she has licked the drug problem. OhI how glad 
the reader i»{ ^ . . . . v 

Three week:, hitei. he, poicni. I.o.nc uud find Alice dead o.»c the 

thousands ot drug deaths each year - 

Perhap. the moral, if there x, ouc. u thui .u.h pc.on .mum dcvcK^u i.i^. 
her own nn.er Mrength V^u can't depend on others to give it to , ouHn order 
r>> develop thi. nine, suengih. our kiQ. luusc be c^pu.ed t.> life itj good and 
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its bad. Literature is one ut the many ways that this can be done, and Go 
Aik .Alice is one of the many books tliat .can help kids develop the needed 
resources to sufvive. 

'" ' • ' ■< ' ■ ■ . ' • 

Cynthia Redman 

' ^ CCTF. Committee on the Profession 

' ' ^ ■ ■ Rationale for Teaching /l/jct' ^. ^ 

Go Ask Alice is cither a highly edited or Completely ghost written diary of a 
fourteen- to so^een-year-old girl. Alice is Unknowingly turned on to LSU at 
a party and H^)tn there experiments with all kinds of drugs, slowly becoming 
a pusher to support iier habit. She becomes one of the dopers at school and 
r\ins away from Her parents to start a boutique in San Francisco with Chris, 
,a girl friend. She lives through the full range of sexual experiences, from 
homose.xuality to being used for sadistic sexual purposes. Alice finally decides 
to go home, sirice sh^Minisses and loves her parents very much. She seesaws 
throughout the ijook fr-o\n "reforming" to conforming. She wants to feel 
. needed by her family (drug-free happiness) and* she also wants to feel needed 
^ by her doper peers (drug- high happiness). She runs away. again, theij returns, 
and again is unknowingly turned on to acid. This time she'has a very bad trip 
and ends up scathed and battered in an insane asylum. When she finally re- 
turnsiiome she dies of a probable overdose at sixteen years old. 

J^lf-control is the novel's overriding theme. An important problem for Alice 
was yhat she felt she coiildn't control he> reactions. Alice was aware enough 
to kirowswhat she was xloing arid to write about 4ier own deterioration., but 
she couldn't change what she did. Thus the book provides .opportunities to 
discuss teenagers' npeds for self-control. 

Critics may . object to Ahce's conf-ormity in the use of drugs and the prac- 
tice of sex. But Go Ask Alice leaches adolescents about drugs and sex by 
showing them how negatively . these experiences can, tiSfrn out. The npvel 
emphasizes .Mice's continuous insecurity which leads her^to^want to conform 
and to want to banish all thoughts of insecurity from her miml through the 
"j^e bf dn/gs. Earfl drug experience, no matter how thrilling, is foUcfwed by 
•^a ne^ti/c experience, such as having to sell drugs to nine year olds, or pictur- 
ing tllc kvorms and maggots eating away at h'triicad gpandfather, or being 
used for sadistic sexiTal purposes by her frier^d's employer- Thq emphasis is 
on how* Alice is drawn into the habitual drug scene and qii'her lack of self- 
control tliat both causes involvement in and is fostered by drug use. Teen- 
agcrs^un see, then, that if .\lice'siirst drug experience had not been positive, 
and if she wefe not so insecure, Alice would not h5Vc become drug prone. 

.\lthoigh'' sexual experiences are meiltioned, they are never explicitly de- 
scribed in .Mice's diary. She mentions a baby prgrstitute and comments on 
how lonely and burned out this girl w^. When sex i& mentioned, drugs have 
;Spoiled it. Though Alice enjoyed some c\ her sexual e^^periences, she bemoans 
the fact that all of them were under the ^nflaenc^ of drugs. She wonders what. 
a^'reaP sexual experience would be like, but'she feAYs and avoids > - * 

.Mice often writes about needing to talk to a responsible and friendly per-- 
son who could help her analyze her feelings. Adolescent readers would find 
this desire all loo familiar and real. The enlfies in the diary concerning drugs 
and sex provide a basis f ^ the junib.r or senior*high school teacher to lead 
. discussions oi^ the adolcsdiPIt reader's own stand on drugs and his o^^her own 
values corrccrning sex. 
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_ .Adult critics may object to Alice's negative comments about hcr'wnts- 
Myther is always nagging, at me." Unfortunately, this is the adolescent's 
reality: .ndmg f^u t with hir of her parents. Alice counters these negative 
days. with overwhelmingly ^,ositive days where she writes about how lovely 
and wonderful her family is and about how much she loves them. WantinK 
_ to please her family and to be loved and accepted by them wins out over 
wanting to conform to the drug scene when Alice decides both times to 
return to heMamily and to give up drugs. Class discussion of adolescents' 
relationships with parents might focus on thc--difference between Alice's good 
day. ami bad,days Hence, althoujjh she docs make some negative co)nment% 
about her parents, her attitude is mostly positive. . C 

Another set of classrodm activities, might probe into the Iheines'Sf drugs 
and sex and parents as they are written about iit The Poetry' of ^ck bv 
Richard-Goldstein. Poems such a» "White Rabbit"' bv Grace Slick deal-with 
drugs and may stimulate values discussions.^Another teaching ide/is splitting 
the class into two groups to debate whether the ,diary is phony or real by 
inding clues m the novel. A discussion of how Alice's language Changes 
hroughout the book and according to whether' she is on or off drugs might 
, prohtably follow the debate. 

Mow will adolescents be different from/reading- Go Ask Alice? Adolescent 
readcTS will identify with the moral structure of the novel in- reading abaut 
Alice s^eed lor friendship and responjrffile role models. That need is coun- 
urcd by her desh-e to run away frori, parental guidance and from threatening 
school situations. Ihose readers previously enticed or tempted into drugs or 
those merely considering drifgs will peH.aps r.c^».v,V/.r having read about 
Alice s negative experiences and about her death at the end of the n'ovel. 

Wt;' Laurel^ Potter ** 
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Rationale for-Teaching The Catcher i,i the Rye 
Where will all the childreq go when Holden Caulfield can' no longer catch 
them in the rye? Unfortunately, they will tumble heedlessly over the cliff 
into the adult world -because they may have bee'n deliied the opportunity to 
meet Holden and to consider how he responded to those same auditions 
which concern then,-fear. . loneliness, and disillusionment with the adult 
y^or\^ The Catcher m the-Rye, although acclaimed tfy ?ritics all over the 
world, has been criticized for vulgar and obscene language. 

It « important to examirie the language as a whole rather than to iso'latc 
specifically strong :or offensive words. Holden 's speech represents an accuratA 
reproduction of teenage vocabulary in'the 1950s. The use of expletives b I 
typical of casual school-boy vernacular. This kind of speech appears frequerfr-" 
ly in the first third of the book, which is set in an Ivy. League prep school. 
Any record o youthful male conversations spoken in an informal dormitory 
auat.on absolutely demands this-type of language. No one can seriously con 
tend that adolescent boys do not talk this way among themselves; indeed." th^ 
-"l^^t KiZ T '^""^ "'"Parison to that prevalem i^ 

shocking f'"'^ Salinger's dictidri neither unfamiliar nor 

Like the vernacul^ar of £11 sixteen year olds. Holden's vocabulary is filled 
vvi h wild^exaggerations ("©ne oiP-those little English jobs that do' around 200 
miles an h9ur j^^^ague generalizations ("All I ever meet is witty bastards " ' 




**lt was a terrible school'*) aiul endless repetitions. The phrases, "and all," 
"and \evervthing^* are contained in almost every statement Holcjen makes. 
*'Ph6ny** is his only word for oppressing Jiis strong anger at the cruefty and 
• li^^'pocrisy he detects all arptltuihim. I'he few things that do meet with his 
approval are inevitably described with t*ie single adjective, "nice." Both 
"phony" anil "nice" 'are empty words, rndicative of Hbldcn's inability to 
express his deep feelings and Strong opinionjs. In a concentrated effort to 
counteract" "phoninesJr' Holdcn constantly /Affirms his own honesty by re- 
[)'eating, "U really was." and "I really did," The frequent use of stronger, but 
equally enjpty expressions such as "tlamn," /'goddamn." "Christ," and "For* 
Christ's Sake." is consistent with this pattern of meaningless rc^jetition. The 
vague generalizations, tlie empty words, and tlie i-ndless repetition establishes 
HoUlen not o^ily as a typllal adolescent, but -also as a chufractcr who. is unable 
to comiuuniVate with tliose around him, * ^ " 

The selective use of certain strong expressions is absoluligjy ejsentlal to the 
novel's structure. In addition to the setting." certain situations and characters 
rccjuire vivid clescriptions and reactions. Holdc*n's unsuccessful encounter with 
a sleazy prostitute anil lier repulsive pimp is a notable example. Onlv^tr«ng 
wortis can. conveJ- Hoklen's fear and Maurice's brutality in this scent. In like 
riiTanner, offensive language is used to describe offensive characters, from 
Ac k ley and St radiate r to Maurice and "all those phony bastards who call tlic 
,Lunts angels.*' Since the novcl is basically constructed as an interior mono- 
loguCi a great number of the most vivid passages occur when Holjien is simply 
talking to himself. There i§*no listener to be offeijidcd by his,.words. This is a 
key point, because in this novel there is no responsible Kutnan bcirig to whom 
Holden can turn. There is no. one to whom he can express his doubts and 
insecurities, a situation all too familiar to young adults. 

yVit' Catcher ui/fTtF^HMe is a chronicle of a young boy's search for someone 
to talk to as hcii^rugglcV desperately to discover holiest values in a dishonest 
vvorldj^ Holden is in the ifiidst of a.physical and emotional breakdown, and he 
is crying out for help. ".Ml 1 ever meet is handsome bastards— when they're 
done comljing tlibir goddamn hair, they beat it on you." At the Outset, 
Holden \s aloncon a hill, having, failed to make friends at P^<;njcey.or at any 
previous ^chooL- he has attended. His immediate.ro'ommates, Ackley and 
Stradlater. are too selfish i\nd. superficial to perceive their fellow student's 
•disturbing emotional condition. Of coJw, like many young people, ^Holden 
feels tliat he cannot communicate with his parents. His is a young ideal^'s 
outrage "at the corruption of tlie adult world. And Holden cannot talk* to girls 
at all; witness his colossal failure with Sally in New York. He is so desperate 
for a listener that he turns to the prostitute for conversation instead of sex. 
Finally, none of the adults whom Holden meets proves helpful at ^U. The only 
pATople* to whom he can express himself are his dead brother Allie and his 
nine-year-old sister Phoebe. He fails to communicate with the others partially , 
because he cannot express his d,ccpcst feelings in wordsT Thus the vagueness, 
the empty phrases, and the meaningless repetitions also convey this cjaarac* 
tcr's inability to communicate with those around him* 

It must be remembered that Holden's language provides valuable insights 
into his character -sensitive, icfealistic, angry, fearful, and friendless. H/is is a 
type of character whom adolescents can readily identify with. Language is 
a tool which an author uses tq build his characters, Salinger's purpose here 
is not to-'shock or offend the r^er; his aim is rather to farther the develop- 
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mem or characior, situation, and s'ottins an'd thus establish important themes 
or h.s reader to consider. Where strong language isn't needed, it isn't used 
» olden never u=u.3 controvc-rsial words when speaking with teachers, women! 
girl . or dnldren, ll.s unbelievably high mbraJ standards would never perm, 
snc h behavior. Because ol. this, he even trie.s to prot^t innocent children 
" ■ trZ ,h" '"r^^P."''. ^"'■''^ "•'""8 2 V-^ally offensive phrase 

has ca« hm.self .n the rathe,^,hcroic role of savh.g children from ahe adult 
world s decay, of bej:oming the catcher in the ryg. Unhortuhately, tl,is is an 
■hipossible goal. ;..nd u is this reali^atio;, that marks Holden's passage "into the 
...dult worlcl. He hnally un.l.rsunds that he cannot erase all th' world's word 
^ anymore- than he can ,,re,,ent Phoebe, fronj reaching out f^or the goldb, riHg 
Whni a class stud.es Th^CaUher ,„ tin- kye, teacher and students together 
J uld d,.cuss the nature o/^Jolderr's language and how it fails to exprejs what 
Ilo den M, desperately tr\s to say. By reading and talking about HoWeVs 
mab.hty to communicate with ad^ills and his hatred of and,isolation from his- 
society, students maiMearn ro' better 'onderstaqd themselves, to tilk'^with 
adult* n, the.r (and our) world, and to solve their probfem, as Holden cQuld 
^ ^ot. Ihey might also study how all of us reveal ourselves through our lan- 
%fcr wha^ ''"" .' 'f^'-"' - t° ^hare ourselves with others or to 

• h eV r T,r : '"^•';^- "<^^^J^-n- language might be compared with 

. with that ol ajiy ol the narrators in My Darling, My Hamburger. 

■ ^ : ,•■ Mary McLaughl'in ■ ■ ' 
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Rationale for Teachmg The Catcher in the Rye 

• Like .Melville -s Ishmael. Saliri^jer's nen-heroic h<;ro of The Catcher ,n the Ryt 
/ has embarked on a journey : i^t a three-ye;^>fcali«g voyage but a sometimes 

to some times .funny twVday.e.xcurSion /o New York, which seLs to 

1 ■' V'"u' J°"'"'-"V "f 'h*-- soul will not be measured by jtime ) bike 

shmaeU Holden Caulfield seeks truth and Uncovers uncertaintie's.^Wher, do ' 
he due ks in Central Park go in the winter?) Like .Miab. the more ignominious 

' 'l-6r l i t' ,?'*- '° ^'"'^ ^'^yon^tU, "pasteboard mask " , 

(l or Ilolcen. that mask is the pretentious veneer of social standard.) Like 
Jha .. Holden.lakors under the burden pV his own misconceptions about 
itality .ind his inabiMi to confront it. . ; 

— !,^]"T'-7f^"""'"- '"^^^f^"- ">at Holcie'n is as contemporar>' 
.^as he IS classic. Hejollows in the best of the .American tradition. His self- 
scrutiny IS as intense as- that of anv f iirTtan. His initiation into <h6 world of 
experience and his search for meaning and identity are not unlike those of 

. . -A '^'^'^ "^^'^'^■l''"^" Crane's ^lenry Fleming. Vet. the young hero 

ol Ihe Cauhrr ,„ <he Rye unl^lds his.stor>- in a subjective first person narra- 

world , t .f modern adolescence com.ng to grips with itself and it 
orl I. I 1, not an easy dilemma for the adolescent to face, nor is it one that 
the academic enviro.imenj ordinarily explores. Because Holden is so milch 
Ike other AmencanW^^ heroes. The Catcher m the Rye offers-an excel- 
letit IrameworTr-tm-fxploring, and possibly bridging the -gap between the- 
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noii acadernic world of adolescent ^experience and the academic world of 
literary experience. 

Kor the traditional curriculum, Catcher offers thci study of recurring 
themes iir.Vmerican literature; the changing concept of the hero in twentieth 
century fiction; American culture, its influence and reflection in liierivture; 
style, tone, and characterization in the interior monologue; the advantages 
and limitatiojis of the first person p6int of view; and other literary concerns. 
Its greatest contribution, however, lies in "tW rR^ilm most difficu),trtx) teach - 
tUat of emotion and value. Ilere, t©o, is where Catdfer's language and octa- 
sionally its subject matter raise questions and blood-pressures. 

Attackers of The Catcher in the Hye focus primarily on the language;, 
proclaiming it to be **prbfane," "obscene," an^l "unfit for human ^ars." I'hese 
charges might be answered directly with'a question: Would the reader acccpt'a 
sixteen-year-old Iloldcn Caulficld who talked lil^c Old Spencer? Evcn.though 
a(hilts might like to ihink so. sixteen year olds just don't talk that way. The ' 
good adolescent readier, recognizes a piiony when he hears one. Holden Caul- 
Tield's language is typiciil'oTa^lolesccnts and, therefore, is necessary if Holden 
is to seem rt;alistic, Kiirthermorc, Holden's language is concerned with more 
than four-letter words. 

Holden's manipulation of.language is one area that nfight be explored by 
students,. Holdt^n may be, unsuccessful at articulating his innermost feelings, 
but he is In aster' of language manipulation. Conforming to the language. of 
polite society, for example, Holden engages in inoffensive platitudes wl^en 
con><t?T>sing with Mrs. Morrow. He tells her wfiat she would like to hear in 
the mJnn'er m which she would like to he^r it. (Ironically, Holden is most 
'phon\7 here wiicre his language is mo^t, polite.) Studying Tsiich situations 
can/^leld valuable insights into the conscioUs and unconscioui manipulation 
\>^anguage. 'Role playing exercises designed to exhibit case\^f language 
manipulation in the students' own lives would work well here.. X 

.\nqther pqssibilit^ for language study involves Holden's inability to ar- 
ticulate^ feelings and to communicate with others. Repetition of^words and 
phrases .like "if you know what I mean** and "and all" indicate Holden's 
failure to formulate strong opinions and to state his thoughts clearly and 
specifically. Excerpts with these vague phrases may be isolated by the teacher 
and scrutinized by the students in groups. Questions like the following should 
alert students to the need for specific languajge in communication: What is 
Holden saying? l>o yt3u understand what he is saying through his effective 
AThoicc of words? Do/ you understand what ]ie is saying b^^eading between 
the lines pr from your., knowledge of the cft^»^«fr? Cari you rewrite the 
excerpt to illustrate accurafely what-'^ou rhink4ic^^d§i^means4o say ?»Why do 
you thmk Molden is unaj)le to comrnunic'ate^? ^^eheraK class^'discu^siplW) 
>?roup conclusions might follow with some broadening ta in.clude conlmuni- 
cation gaps in studcnts'.and teacher's everyday lives. 

Second to language in the dispute over teaching The Catcher in the Rye is 
adolescent sex as subject matter. Sex in The Catcher in. the Rye is basic to the 
theme of growing up and the initiation into experience. To many adolescents 
sc\ is often the rite of passage into adulthood, as superficial as the physical 
act alone might be. Holden. however,^ finds tfex for sex's sake repulsive. His 
obsession with sex and his thoughts about whether Stradlat^r took advantage 
of Jane Gallagher in the back scat of Ed BUijky's car reflect Holden's consis- 
tent aJt>horrence for the superficial. One nxigB^ even argue that Holden's view 
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of sex in relation to Stfalllater a^ul Jane is in keeping with his self-irtiage of 
protector ot the innoc'eiu and i^. in fact/down^'right moralistic. Hoklen is oui*- 
rAned, tor instance, diat Stradlater could "have pdssilUy had sex with Jane 
without knowing that she »'kept all her kings in the back row." His own rela- 
tionship with Jane had platonic but intimate. V*You don't always have 
lo.get^oo sexy to get tj/ know a girl.") " 

Iluiden tthls (he reader.that 'he is ^a pretty sexy guy." Y^t. he continut^s to 
say he despises, himself when he has spent the whole evening necking alth 
some phony girl. Furthermore, he tells the reader that he alwavs "stops" 
. when the girl asks him to. Iloldcn is not unlike many youths who find physi- 
cal desire at war with a sense of rigfu or propriety. 

This conllict in Ilolden is most evident in the prostitute scene. Holden 
IS teehng "pretty sexy" before Sunny arrives, but her banal entrance and 
businesslike manner turn him off completely. It is plain that Ilolden is not 
seekinj^hysical gratifitation. Mis attenipi to strike up a conversation with 
Sunny Wirrors 4us need to kiujw her as a person and to fulfill his o'wn lonc-li- 
ness in more than a physical ir^nner. \ j 

I he subject ot sex is thenJore basic in showing vital aspects of Holders 
character and in delineating the dilemma of growing up to uncfemand oneself 
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and one ^ world. Sjiinger'never exploits the subject of sc«x,%tjSi^r depicts 
Avhji IS ottentimes an excruciating trral of'adolcscerlce with b3th humor and 
pathos. \» * " 

. In the. final analysis. Catchers strength as ^ teaching tool lies in its f^: 
tiUment traditional literary objectives as well as its sensitive trcatm.ent of 
one adolescent's journey from innocence to experience. If the student is able 
to generalize Holden 's plights and relate them to his, own then he has not 
stumbled through Holden's course in vain 

Patricia C. Nero 

NKArt Commiltee on the Profession 
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) . ... 

tilnc a gruup of citi/cns protesting the use of educa- 
jiffa.^rials in Kaj^awha Ccmnty, West yirginia^ was making 
lines, Grinnell, l^Wi, was involved in a sirniHirf but 
..experience. The Reverend Ben See, a fundamcn-. 
. objected to the presence^ of threc^ books, Y'/if 
Slimmer of '42, and Tfie Exorcist, 6n the school 
apci officially petitioned, the local school byfard ib 
)ks removed.' Follov^ing established procedure, tli^ 
oks were reviewed by a cor^mittec appointed ' to 
revi<?W thf books and recommend appropriate action to the Aoard. 
By^inajch^ity vote, the committee recommended retention /of the 
challenged books, and the school boUrd accepted die majority 
report on a vote of four to one. The Reverend See filed an appeal 
with the county superintendent and hearings were held over a 
thrcc-day p^eriod which resulted in a transcript of several hundred 
pages and which cost about $1800. The county superintendent. 
Dr. Richard Ploeger, affirmed the local board dcciision, and the 
RcAcrcnd See continued his appeal ty the State Boai^cl of Public. 
Instruction: After a hearing before State Superintendent Robert 
Benton, the State Board affirmed the decisions of the county 
superintendent and local board. The State Board found diat the 
proper standard against which challenges to educational materials 
in Iowa are to be measured is the "appropriateness of educational 
materials- for its designated audience'* and that die ultimate deter- 
minu|lion\)f such appropriateness is primarily the responsibility of 
the fncal Board of Directors. 

While the Reverend See and 1 did not agree on the specific 
issues of censorship which his appeal raised, we did have an oppor- 
tunity to get to know each other and come to respect each other's 
viewpoints. He certainly was^not the fire-breathing fundamentalist 
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boob lhat the press had made him out to be. I found him to be a 
.: very sincere parent, eoncenled primarily that his children receive 
the best Christian upbringing possible. I ;ilso found him to be vcrv 
rustratecl with the entire systtm of review. The focal point of his 
Irustrat.on was the. local reconsideration contmittce which initially? 
reviewed his petition and made a recommendation to the Board to 
retain .the books. He felt that, from the very beginning, the com- 
.inittec- was stacked against him and other concernc-d parents in the ^ 
district and that tl)cre was no chance to obtain a fair hearing 
, 1 li'-; Reverend Sec -s appeal and frustration,- the problems in West 
Virginia, and my ^■xperience as classroom teacher whose principal 
.. boxed up books and locked them in his office at the first sign of 
coniplaint m the community seemed to come togetlier ail at once 
an.l direct a course of action.. One of my pet projects was', and is, 
the devefopment ol d series of model school board policies and 
rules and the censorship issue certainly wa's an area in which school 
boards needed direction, ^ 

Development of such a model involves a' relatively com^l^v 
procedure. I normally take responsibility for drafting an initi'al' 
, proposal and then present it to a committee of my peers whose 
judgment I respect and yvho exhibit an interest in the topic After 
many hours ol discussion and a, minimum of three Complete re- 
writes, a drait is sent to about a dozen lawyers and educators who 
rc-present a broad spectrum of education^ and legal philosophy. 

heir viilued opinions are "solicited and strongly considered bv the 
drafting comnaittee in compiling a* final draft. The final draft is 
reviewed by the state superintendent and his chief advisors and 
then IS prepared lor publication and. distribution. The acceptance 
or rejection of any or ail provisions in a moVTel is left up to each ' 
district. . • ^ 

My first task in developing a modtl school policy for dealing 
with censorship was- to determine what the Department had done 
previously nV regard to the issue. For over ten years,- the Depart- 
ment had actively advocated the establishment of educational 
matenial selection policies and rules by schools to aid in achieving 
appropriate. assignment of selection responsibilitv and quality se- ' 
lection, and to guard against unwarranted censorship of materials 
.As an aid in this endeavor. Department staff distributed various' 
materials prepared and published.by othtr professional groups The*' 
establishment ol a committee to draft.\ model policy and rules^ 
vv^s completely ,n line with the Departi)ienfs previous position. 
Ihe dralting committee consisted of ntyself; lietty Jo liucking- 
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haul, cunsultaiit, educational media; Sharon Slczak, consul tarirfor 
language arts; and Marjean Wagner/ high school librarian in the 
Urbandale, Iowa, public schools. - ~ 

The philosophy of our endeavor was established early. Our goal 
was to develop a model policy -and rules which emphasized the 
ongoing nature of selection, the assignment of responsibility for 
selection, and continued evaluation by school staff, members; and 
which .provided for appropriate consideration and review of com- ^ 
munity concerns. ' * , 

The result of our work was published as "Selection of Instruc- 
tional Materials: A Model Policy and Rules" (Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, 1975). The first point the model attempted to 
make was the impi>rta,nt delineation betweeft **policy and **i*ules.*' 
Policy as a. general statement of direction given by the governing 
board Of a school to all concerned; and rules are the procedure 
developed by the school administration by which the policy is to 
be carried out. Rules detail the application of policy to specific 
circumstances. The two should not be confused nor intertwined, 
rhe model policy statement is as follows: 

.Model Statement of Policy 

riie Board of Directors of the : 

School District hereby declares it the policy of the District to 
provide a wide range of instructional materials on all levels of dif- 
ficulty, with diversity of appeal, and the presentation of different 
points of'\iew and to allow review of allegedly inapprop^te 
instructional materials. ^ ^ 

After establishing the rcspoi>sibility for the, selection of mate- 
rials in the professional staff, the rules attempt to spell out criteria 
for the selc/ction of materials. By .implication, those criteria would 
also be thi standards by which challenged materials' arc to be 
judged. Here^ follows ^elected criteria: " . 

II. Criteria for Selection of Materials-' 

A. The following criteria will be used as they apply: 

1. Materials shall support and be consistent with, the general 
educational goals of the district and the objectives of 
specific courses. ... 
3, Materials ^haH be appropriate for't^e subject area and 
'for the age, emotional development, ability level, and 
*^ social development of the students for whom the mate- 
rials are selected. ..." , ' " . 
6* Materials shall be chosen to foster respect for minority 
groups, women, k»d ethnic groups and' shall realistically. 
^ represent* our* pluralistic society, along with the rol^s 
'nind life stymies open ^to both men and women in today's 
world. Materials shall be designed to help students gain \ 
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' an awareness and understanding of the many impor- 

tant contributions made ta our civilization by minority, 
groups, ethnic groups, and women. , ^ 
^ Materials shall clarify the imattple historical and con- 

temporary forces with their/economic, political, and 
religious dimensions which have operated to the disad- 
vantage or advantage of women, minority groups, and 
ethnic groups. These materials shall present and analyze 
rntergroup tertsion and conflict objectively, placing em- 
phasis upon resolving social and economic problejji*. 
Materials shall 'be designed to motiviate stuciewffand 
« . staff to examine their own attitudes and btfliaviors and 
to comprehend their own duties, responsibilities, rights, 
^ . and privileges as participating citizens in a pluralistic;^ 
non-sexist society. ... J 
8. Biased or slanted materials may be provided to rr^^x 

specific cuirriculum objectives. ... 
The selection of materials on controversial issues will be 
directed toward maintaining a balanced collection repre- 
"* sen ting various views. 

The \vord ''appropriate" in paragraph three may be the singli 
most important word in the model. On revit:w, challenged mat^riy 
may be appropriate for one age level and not for another. Th^- 
sult under this model would be restricted use which would allot 
th«a-t.age group for which it is appropriate to have access, but^ 
would preclude other age levels IVom similar access. 

Paragraph six reflects the established policy ol* the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that schools make an affirmative effort 
to obtaih materials which will reflect our pluralistic society. Para- 
graph eight recognizes the danger in too broad an exclusionary 
policy against discriminatory materials. There are valid reasons for 
using potentially offensive materials. An in-depth study of the 
, racial problem in this country, for instance, would be incomplete 
without some. of the pro-sIa,very literature and speeches of pre- 
Ci^il War America. 

The selective weeding out of materials which are no longer' 
appropriate for meeting fhe desired goals is an clement often 
implicit in' school rules of this nature. The panel working on the 
model telt that it was important to expressly authorize the process: 

III. .\. 4. Selection is an ongoing process which should include the 
•removal of materials no longer appropriate and the re- 
placement of lost and worn materials still of educational 
value. 

In light of areceht court decision, which will, be discussed later, an 
express authorization for regular "weeding" may be more signifi- 
cant than the panel originally recognized. Removal of materials 
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judged inappropriate on a, regular basis as part- of an established 
weeding'proLess is not as likely to draw attention or .critieisin as 
the Sudeten removiil of materials which have achieved notoriety or 
which have become controversial. * ' 

rhe drafting -committee had its most difficult time in approach- 
ing tile problem of procedure? involved in handling challenges to 
instructional materials, and tliat is where the majority of non- 
traditional features are fmmd. All of- the jnodcls the commit- 
tee previously reviewed differed from each other in. only a few 
minor respects. The committee was at first split between those 
will) wanted to follow ttie earlier models and those who were 
concerned that the earli er models did not appear to be^ working 
smoctthly. The committee struggled for several months and made 
little progV<:ss/ Then in July, 1975, another panel member aiul I 
attended a workshop on censorship presented by Robert Foley, 
director of staff and curriculum for the Cedar Rapids, lywa, Com-J 
munity School District. We were exposed to a philosophy and 
apprtkach to .censtM'shjp completely foreign to those we had been 
reviewing. * ^ 

In the early 1970s, t|;ie Cedar Rapids schools had put ^ policy 
into practice that was a distinct departure from the others we had 
seen, and it had appeared to work well. Fully reqogtiizing the 
uoicjueness of Foley's views; we were at first skeptical, but by the 
end of the workshiip, hejiad sold us, and nearly everyone else in 
attendance, on the non-traditional approach. Most of the persons 
present were ready go back to their schools and try to develop 
a policy built around the Ced^ir Rapids approach; howeverf most 
were reluctant to ti'cad unfamiliar waters. When* tht-y learned that 
some of us at the Department were working on a model policy 
imd rules which v>^)uld be widely distributed throughout the state, 
they encoura^ged us\i) utilize the Cedar Rapids approach. 

The two of us came back to the committee resolved to do just 
that, but we Were not sure that we would be able to persuade the 
other two committee members. As it turned out, the. others readily 
accepted the concept and we set about to adapt the Cecktr Rapids 
piiilosophy and bits and pieces oP other models to some of our 
own ideas and blend them into a model that- wguld utilize the 
best of each. 

Here follows the section of the model, including committee 
comments, which deals with challenges to materials: 
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, IV. Objection 

' A. Any resident of. the school district may raise objection to 
instructional materials used in the district's educational 
fjTogram despite the fact, that the individuals selecting such 
material were duly qualified to make th-e selection and fol- 
lowed the proper, procedure and observed the'criteria for. 
selectinj^ such material, 

1. rhe school official or itaff member receiving a complaint 
, regarding instructional materials shall try to resolve the 
issue informally. The materials shall remain in use unless 
removed through theprocedure in Section /K B. 6. c. of 
this rule.' 

a. The jchool offfcial or staff member initially receiving 
/ a complaint shall explain to the complainant t'^e 

school^s -selection proced\ire, 'criteria, and qualifica- 
tidns of those perspns selecting the material, ' 

b. .The' school official or staff member initially receiving 
complaint shall explain to the best of his or her 

ability the particular place the objected to material 
occupies in thp, educational program, its intended 
educational usefulness, and additional information 
regarding it> use, or refer the complaining party to 
someoire who can identify and explain the use of the 
* material. ^ • . ' , 

(Coinmoht: I'he vast majority of complaints can be amicably dis- 
posedK)f in the first stages when the school officials and staff are 
frequently reminded of the scl^ool's procedures. .\ quick personal 
conference >can oftcn-timcs solve ^he problem where a shift into a 
more formal proccduiy might inflate the problem. While the legal 
right^to object to materials is not expressly stated, li is implied in 
such provisions as the right to petition the government for redress 
of grievances.) ^ ' . ^ • 

2, In the event that the person making an objection to ma- 
terial is iiot satisfied Wifh the initial explanation, the 
person raising tlic question should* be referred to some- 
one designated by the principal or person in charge* of 
the attendance center to handle such complaints' or to 
the media specialist for that attendance center. If, after 
private counseling, the complainant desires to file a for- 

' mal complaint, the person to Whom the complainant has. 
been referred wiH assist in filling out a Reconsideration 
Request Form in full. 

3. rhe individual receiving the initial complaint shall acivisc 
the principal or person in charge of the attendance center 
where the challenged material js being used, of the ini- 
tial contact no liter than the end of the following school 
day, whether or not the complainant has apparently 
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been satisfied by the initial contact. A writterjt record of 
the contact shall be maintUined by the principal or other 
- person m charge of thtf attendance center. 
4. The principal or otKer person in charge of each atten- 
dunce center shall revic*U' the selection and objection ' 
^rules with the staff at least annually. The staff shall be . 

- reminded that the' right lo object to materials is one 
'granted b.y policies enacted by . the Board of Directors 

- Jliid firmly entrenched in law. They ^hall also be reminded 
of ethical and practical considerations in attempting to 
liandle resident complaints witfi couKcsy and integrity. 

Rcquesf for Rec(uisideration \ 

1. .\ny resident or employee "of the school district may 
formally challenge instructional rrfaterials used in the 
district's educational program on the basis of appropri- 
ateness. T his procedure is for the,purpose of considering 
tl\e opinions of tlflto persons in the scJjools and the 
community, who are not directly involved in' the selec- 

'•^ion process. * ^ , , r " 

2. Kach attendance center and tlie school districC^s central 
^ office" will keep on hand and make available Reconsider- 
ation Request Forms. All formal objections to instruc- 
tional materials must be m^de'on this form. 

3. The Reconsideratipn Request Form shall be signed by 
the complainant and filed with^ the Superintendent or 
someon4^ so designated by the SuperintendeTu. 

4. Within five business d^iys of the filing o( the form, the ^ 
Superintendent or person so designated by. the Super- 
intendent shall file tijc material in ojuestion with the 
Reconsideratiou Committee for-reevaluation. The Com- > 
miu^^e shall recopimcnd disposition Jo the office of \heoj 
Superintendent. 

5. Gentrally, access to challenged material shall not be re- 
stricted during the reconsideration process; However, in 
'unusual circumstances, the nrtaterial niay be remoyed 
temporarily by-following the provisions of Section /K B. ^ 
6. i\ of*^his rule, ^ ^ 

6. The Reconsiderat^ion Committee 

a. The Reconsideration Committee shall be made up of. ^ 
eleven members. t 

(1) One teacher desigiiated annually by the Superi 
te'iiden't. . 

. (2) One school medi^ specialist designated annually 
by the Superintendent. 
(3) One member of the central administrative staff 
designated annually by the Superintendent. (This 
position will normally be filled by the supervisor 
or person rtsponsible for the district's media ser- 
vices.). 
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' ,(4)- • Five members from the community appotnted ari- 
nually by the Executive Cominktec of the Parent- 
' ) ■ ' ^ 'I cacher-Studenl Association. 

^- (i) Three high school students, selected annually 

^ f^""^ jiod,by the Student Advisory Committee. 

, ^ (Co^mmcijt: Jiubscctipns (4)' ahd. (5) represent a departure/frvm 
the traduionrU approaches of handling challenged School matcfials 
V' and may vvc^ff be the key to the success i)r failure of this mc^del. A 
• ' ,^corninitCce.\j(ith a majority of lay meVnbers, sjiould. be viewed, by 
^. the community as-being objective and nof* automatically su^^t/r-^ 
, 'tiye of* prior proFcssional ilecisions . wn selectioiV. Much of the 
' V phi los op Iry- regarding tlie Committee structure was borrowejl 
> from the polit^y'of^the Cedar Rapids Comniunjty School District, 
•f^edar R^pidsl Iowa. f . . . ^ 

' > .. .Use' of the ?arent-Teacher-Studcnt Association in this model is 
mcrely^illusnjative. Whether the n^n-educators ifre selected from^ 
tlie E-T.S.'A. (ir pthe^f groups interested in the comniunity's schools 
is-!iot important. IJie important thing^ is the estabWshmenr and 
" _ mahiteitance of ^he Gomjnittee's credibility with tire community 
tJifcXigli^a mjrjork^: of nonprofessional^. An^appointed committee 
• wiU generally be more objective than a* voluntary committee. 

; Ihe "lethaU ol^elecling student^^or the Committee wflJ-Ue: 
■ pencf'.»greafly Vpon the size ^nd organization of the district' .A 
district, witH seve^-al h^^^h' schools m^y want to haVe one student 
from.cacli on tjie Committee while a district with o^e high school* 
• may wa;n onjL' stutiejit . representative from each grade. Studeht 
selcctjx>n oT thG representatives toahls Committee iVvery impor- 
- tajitl* .\ny "respr^sttjle student 'group or groups ma^ be ijscd whcti* 
a !^n.dent .Vd\<$ory»Committec does "hot exist in iHc district.) 

. l>!^ The ^chairperson of the Committee shall, not^be an 

. ^- employee ' or officer of the District, The secretary, 

\^ . . ; i >'shall be an employee or offfcerof the Disftict. , 

(Gopm^nt: h is vatal ^o f]ic operation of this modej that a com- 
munity member chair the Reconsideration Committee/<^redibHity 
Ls tile w^td^ord.) ^ * ^ * 

^ . c. TTfc Committee shall ♦irst meet each year during the 
' week in September at a time and- place dcsig- 

\ , 'natcd by the Superintendent and made known to the ' 
•* members of the Committee atTcast thrc^'^clrool days 
* ^' ' in advinc'e. . . . ' ' ^ 

• d. ;\.talei;idar^of subse_quent regular meetings for the 
y^ar shall be estabhshed and a chairperson and a 
* s«fcre^tary selected at tlic firstHieetihg. 

(Comine^>i: While many districts* may not feel the need't'o hold 
-reguj^ar, perha^Js monthly' meetings', itMs important to cstab<5sh a 
Sense of cotitinuity and regularity about the Committee." The 
notoriety and excitement i:aused by Emergency meetings when 
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JjL:lhillcn«cs arise in a conHnunhy may .be the uiiiiercssary fuel to 
caiisi' an or(linai*v healthy situation to bctome distt)rtcd beyond . 
propDriion. It is wiser to cancel unnecessary meciin^s ihan^o call 
V^WP^'^t^*'* ^"^^^ Irtfijuent challenKeriTTschool nulerwls 

^ . prS1)ahK yiean> that t>iu' or more ol the rolluvvin>^ is prese>i-t: (1) ( 
s.a>»laction with tbe selection process. {2) lack t/t ct)niinuMn\ 
^ntercit, I 3) bcTiel in the lutiliiy (A coninmnic.itit)n vviili sciiooi ■ ' 
dislnct utlici.ils. or (4) undue influerue on the*' selection and 
\\ eednikj pr oi esses. ) 

Special nu-eRn>^s may be called b> the Superintendent 
lo c onsuler temporary removal oT materials in unusual 
I irc uinstanc es. l emporarv removal shall require a 
threedourths vole ol the CommitleV. ' 
1 he I alendur olVei^ular meetings and notice ol' special 
nleetln^s shall be ma.de public throui^h appropriate, 
stuilent -publications and otlier communications 
mi-thVxilO ^' ■ 

I he C:t5^ntjj^ee shall reccu;e ^11 Reconsideration Re 
quest h;oriiiWrom the Superintendent ur person' desig 
nated f)y i^e Superin.itfiideiit. 

I he proc edure for- the First meeting loUowing receipt 
ot a Ke( orisideration Rc(fuest I*orm is as lolhuvs: 
( 1 I Distribute i opies of w''ritten rei^uest I'orm. 

> (Jne complainant tir.^i group s|n)kesperson an op-_ 
|4'pc>rtuinty ^»'^t^l-k^»j^j^^ u/cl .exf^^l^ on the' 

nsti ihuie jeputable. prtjfessi^nally - i^cpai ed re- ■ 
Views ot (he material when avaiurtrfrr ' 
, Hi>tril>ut(' topitfs ol c hallenged material as av^ail 

subseqihTft iTii'Utiug. interested pei>on.s. iiK 
in^ ihe c onifjlainaril. n>a>^ have the opporluintv to 
share their \ieuy. The (Jt/inmittee may retiuesl thai 
individuals w ith special knowlcc^e be^ present to give 
mtoVination \o the i ommutet-. 

Mie c oniplainant shall lie kept mlornied \,s dit- Sr. ,c 
lar\ loncermni^ the >tatus ot his or her compluini 
ihrouglioul the, Cominitte'e ret onsultMat urn prot es> 
Ihe I onipl^nnant and known inteu>|ed patties shall 
t)c- m\en ap})ropr'iate-iiotice ol'sui h Micetnigs 
1^ ll»^ seioiui or a suf jseipieiit nieediig, as Jrsiretl. 

(he CoiiiMiitree shall make its det imoii in eitlici open 
■ ^ oi I jost ti ^c■sslon I he Ctunnnltee s tnial de( isioH will 

Im ( 1 I lo [.ij^f IK. removal a( dun. ( l: ) (o <cmu\e oi 
' 'he . I;.»llt iii<e4i nKUeilal tloin tlu- lota! ^ill()•Jl 
< nv ii uiwneiii nflM) Id hniK the eduiatidnal use ot 
f\\^t V h.ilKiiv^r.l in.ilriKd IIk- .oU-.r-i|ciU( toi (t.c fuial 
1^ ill' .ippM.pi nt ..t l-hc- Mi..(< fi.tl liH- irs 

MllLlul.vl <Jn, idon.d tJS. I lu v,,|V ill. .k.lfloH 
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, • justification shalNbe forwarded to the' Superintendent 
, * ' ^. for, appropriate action, the complainant and the ap- 

* . propriate attendance centers. 

(Comment:^Tlie st«tV open meeting la\^ should be rcviewed tor its 
application "to this provision.) * - 

1, A decision' to sustairr^a challenge shall^ not be inUr- 
pretcd as a judgment ojj irresponsibility on the part 
• of the, professionals invSved in the original selection 
or use of the m^jrial. ^ . 

' Rt-'quests to reconsider materials which have previous- 
ly been bjfurc the Committee must receive approval 
ot a majority of the Committee members' before the 
^ materials will again be reconsidered. Kvery Reconsid- 

/eration Request Form shall be acted upon by the 
Committee. - 
.J" n. In the even; of a severe overload of cliallenges. the 
. Com'mittee m^M, appoint a subcommittee of members 
or iV)nmembera.* 'to < onsolidate challenges 'ar)^i_tii^ 
,makcj rcct)nuneiidations to the full Commij/fee7 1 he » 
cojflposition* of tiiis subconlmittee shall approximate / 
tilt representation on the full Committee, 
o. Committee members directly associated with the'se- 
^ lection^ use. or challenge of the challenged, material 

sliall be excuseji from tbe Committee durin-g the. 
^1^*1 liberation orf such mate^ajs. I he Supenntendent 
may appoint a :temporjff replacement 'for the ex- 
ti^sed Committee member, but such replacement sliall 
he of the same general qualifications of tha^person 

excused, * . . * 

< ■ • • 

(Comment: I he Committee Ifiould ne\'er be placed in the position 

ol appearing to tietVnd"itself^flTS^members. or the school staff. I'he 

Comniittct. must maintain a nonadvcr&arial position.) *^L^ 

^p. If the complainant is hot satisfied with the ,decisior^^\ 
or slR^Tfvay request tha[ the matter be placed on .\ 
the ||jge!>da of the next rcgulirly scheduled* nfeeting 
of the Board. *' 

(Cornmcni; These requi^s should compty witl^ existing, board 
poj^\ anil rules regarding tfie"-t5tv*rd agenda.) 



\ 

While tlic c(.)inincixis prosicl'c the Havor* of. tiic philosophy of 
the iii(>clcl. a few a'dclitioijar |)LiiiUs need to he rn'a«4e-. Notiee that 
jKiia^raph .\ allows any resident of thedi.striet Kj raise an t)h- 
f(c-.ti()ii. B\ iin[)liL atiiiii; tliis 'preckwies nunresitlen ts vvIkj have lU) 
lies to the coininiiuil^ irom iitilvilig tli<> objection pioeess. I hat 
paiat^raph ako" exotieiates selection materials hy 

piotcssional ^latl ^hich nia\ ' lattir he cunsitlered inaj)propriale 
Ih>pttidl\, adwiaiaiA luKs will hei less, ficd un(fer /fTvi!\j).>lic\ A 
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sitiiaiion of. ^KiU'cssiomils ^opptjsiiig parents should not be allowed 

'"'to develop, . ^ / 

Paragraph A. 1. provides thai most challenged maieriaj's 4vvill 
remain in ^ise untjl the challenge h;is. been complciely processed: 

^ 1 his . is ilesigned to aid in the elimination of harassment. If mate- 
rials are removetl as soon as an objection is filed,. a. person merely 
neeils to tile an objection to achieve his or»her goaN)i' censorship. 
In one Iowa >chooI district, bte absurdity of the absence of such 
a j)povisit)n was hjiown, ^vvhen ni,. retidiation for the immediate 
removal] ol a challenged btjuk, residepls opposed to censorship 
iih'il chidlenges to the schools' dictionaries and encyclopedias: 

i he provisions of Section Ai4, are very important in th'di cvcr>' 
staff member should have at least a general knowledge of rhc rules 
provisions, l ime after tir'ne, 1 have seen schi)ols vvillx-mftcquent 
ch.dlenges t() materials start the objecto'r ' dowW^e wron^ path. 
>lost t)ften, the objector is told to come to a litjard meetfig, the 
oppt)site end of the proee.dure' from whicKto sArt, to make his or 
her t)bjection, , * ■ • 

' As the comments within the provisfonsjaf paragraphs B,6.d. and 
M). point out, the ke\ to the sviccess or failu\? of th^"" mod^^I is the 
rnaitfitenance of a C(jmmit^tee with a majority of lay members ancK^, 
a lal pers(.);i ds chairperson. Many pcrs(jns, includmg the Reverend 
See, TTijfeVoUi me that appearances before review committees 
tlommateti ^^;_j>k;cati^>nal professionals gives a e<j(npla7nant a 
tc^'Iijig of furilitx . lXi>f very important to establish ciedibility in 
the .comnvfjjjee through a maji)rity membership of noneducators. 

It was intriguing to me that Bob Foley took the position, at his •'^ 
workshop on. censorship, that the Cetlar Rupicls schools w^eLcomed 
int|uiri('s into the appropriateness of educational materials. He felt 
that lack ol iiupiiries and objections in some school districts were 
more likeU the result of a lack of community mterest or a belief 
in\ tlie tutilitN of communication with school officials than satis- 
taiuion with the sclei tion process. ^ 

Paragraph B.G.e. provides the medianism b>\which materi.ds 
max be rnnovi'd fmm use in a rapitl mafiner. The committee inten- ^ 
tionalU iiKule this procedure difficult to implement so that librari- 
ans and'admlnistratnib could not arbitrarily remove mateiials lr»jrn 
u-se at tVr .uyo1)j«t i tioii^had been matle. hi ortler to «jl)tain the three- 
l(uuthyxc?Kle n{ thi- n)inmittee necessary for immechate removal, 
the mfiteriil in cjuesti»>n will have tn appA:ai niapprtjpriate on its 
tai^c t()\ig^()tl I lossbcc thiM in the !rc«)iisitlerat1on c^lmhiittee. 

li^iiagraph B.t).J<. is tlu i>i\l\ «jnc in tin model witli whic-li \ th> 
h..l prrsoiudK K ci ^ ,,ni|»ii table Its langua/^t: Was a le^^ult (jf a n>in 
proiuiM- in uhuh I did iiu^st o( thr compr«>inisiiig. The paiagiaph 
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.tll.nvs tlmdccisK^n t.i be litJ^n^ither ppt^Hl^F-^eti -session and' 
upo„ a secret b^dlot. A elcscd session fur »icliberatiLn^ppe4rs t'o 
ntn counter to the general philosophy of Openness and cfedibili(v: 
• threaded thr.ough_ the rest of the model. While the seeret b;aiot 
. ab(, runs this contrary coi|rje, my objections are Jessened^v a 
.recognition-^,! •community pressures which can be applied to re- 
-c-onsidcration committee members. The provisi<,ns of paragraph 
br.(..m. are designed to eliminate repetitious . reviews which mav 
be the result ot harassment. 

-As the fin;d paragraph implies, the ultimate authority, for a final 
decision on appro|>riateness of educational materjakilVmost states 
rests with the local school district board oJ' directors. This was the 
basis ut the ruhng of the Iowa State Board of Public Instructkm in 
thc^Reverend See appeal, 1 D.P.I. App. Dec. 82, and federal courts 
in frciulcnls Council v. Community School B^rd 457 F 2d "^SQ 

m"' ,1^^,:'' l^oard of Ed::^thn, 388 F.Supp. 

.9.^ (S.D., \\. V. 1975). A third federal court ruled the same wav i,, 

a c^is^ansmg in Ohio, but uas>^,verturned on appeal in Mirmrcim v:. 
>'tr<^n^^i'illr Guy School IHstrict, 541' F.2d 577 (6th Cir 1976) ' 

llu- Muuirctm d.-cision has important implications for the entire 
o.unyy but especialK for Ohio and the other states in the Sixth 
Cuciut I he o.urt m Mmarcim found no constitutional proSlem 
u.th^hc local hoard ..f education controlling the curricuhun and 

extb.H.ks un.lcr Ohio law; however, removed of certain books ' 
Iron, the hbraiA was a .liflcrent matter. The court held that the • 
Stjiii^sullc School Boar.l violatcl the' First Amen.bneiu to the 
U.itc.l States Constituti.,n when it remove.l books'from the li- . 
I'r.u v uh.ch .t found to be ..bjectionablc. Spmc of the lanKUaee of 
the opinion h.und at |Kigcs 581 and 582 is mstructive: 

.\ l.br..rv is a MorWu.u.sr ul knowledge. VVhc'ccatcd for a public 

""P«'rta.u privilege e.Ated by the state for the 

H-,u-l„ ol. the students .n the school. I hat privilege is not subject 
to hetng, uuhd,-.,u n l,> su. ceeding school boards whose members 
"H«h. destro to -wnu.ou- the hbrary for books the contetVt of 
wh.cl, occasioned their 'displeasure or disapproval. Of course a 
cop^ ut,, book n..u uear out. Su„k- books may become obsole'tc " 
'.VKll spa.e aluru- mav .,t somV point require soi^T^selcction of 
books to be rctanied and books tole disposed ^,f. No such ration- 
ale is invoked Ul this lasc, however. .. . 

•Neither the State of (Jhio nor thc'stroy^sv ille S.hool Koaid 
was unde, .my federal . onstitutional eu,rm<lj4ion to provide a li 
lor-H^;,St.oMK^v,ile Il.gh School o, to . hoose .,iv partu uia. 
. Oook. iMMng cicatcd su.h ,>pnv]le«f lor the benefit wf lt^ 

s Udrn.s. ho.c^e,. „a,thc, b„d.^ ...uld place condition, on the use 
■■I liu- llb,.„^ whuh ueie uh.Kd sokU ,o ihe social .„ ,,„luK ,1 
(-islr, ,,l ,Ul.K.i ho.ijA HleinlK I.^ 
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I In- irsull »»1 llic Mifturctnt dccisiuii lias bcciv in turprclcd 
s»)nu' j)Ci)j)ic In stmiiiilu'n tliO need I or a <^t't,crmiivalit)h of appio- 
f)i iatriu ss [)\ iUv lof.rf l}i>aKil. ^I liis is nul ihc LOprct'l in icij)ic'laliun. 
sinic tlic n-suli scLins n.) l)c almost toii'ign to niosi L-duLaiors.. Ihc 
coiirC'pl dial l)t)oks. oiili- plated upon a school library shell, can- 
not lau-r Ik* rrnioNcd when ioiind inapj)ropriaU' Hies lull laec into 
lli(' lontipl-s nl j)rolcssiunal judt;nu'nl and local dL-icrrniiialion o( 
.ij)j)n»j)iiaUMK is. l or this reason, the ^eoniniiltce that drat led ilu" 
model discussed^ in lliis ariiele lias nol seen til lo cdler iis [)ro\i- 
sions. L'niil ihe iowa Hoard ()l PiiJ)lic Insiruelion or a eourl with 
jurisdielit)n in |t)wa rides lo the et)nirary/ we leeLlhai llie proj)er 
criteria tor sueli linal decisions is. jnd iiuisl ri^twfuii. die appropri- 
riLciu ss ot llie nialerial tor ils iniended educilional use. and the 
niosi ap])r(.)priaie l)()d\ U) make iliai detcrmijiaiion, with inj)ui 
iroiii the c oiiinumily and educalors. lliC local board ut directors. 
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18 A Bcxiy of Well -ins true ted Men 
and Women: Organizations Active 
lew Intellectual Freedom 



Ui.iiu- r. siiiim'i t . . . 

c . " • • ■ : 

l ur flu- 'las^ r,v.- years 1 l,a^c hacked iny wav ihmuKl, the ,un,le 
ccnsurslup an.l lahunnl ,,, tlu. ^ar.l.n ul Intellectual IVecch,,,, 
, ..I uhat 1 have cinne has been pure .InulKerv ,,louin^ the 
■.t.MU s.ul ,, l-.n^hsh tea. hers- null Here.ue to t her own res^n.n- 
sil.:ln,e. ...ul tun Mudents' rluhts to aeadenm' Iree.lon,. lor 
'•x..n.,,,l.- Mueh has I.een d.sheartenh... and I ngh tennis. ; have^lKul 
.<■<■... in. y luul.tnmre n, wh.eh 1 slash with mv \u,c at the lace 
"I il.<- l-.<.L;hsh de,,artnieni head who t,„ce told mc. "We have no 
|..ol.lrn.s n. ,„v sehool. I snnplv re,^ove anv hoUs 1 
^l"- ."<'■>..•• 1 have heen prieked hv the 

I'.-.. "I ..-uh an.l ,,K,n.le.l with the vine u{ .Kn..r.pu'e.- liu t o?.e 
l'..'> ili>- uaulen Id, „.ni s I ux„ nan 1 1 V . "a wonder of sununei wnh 
1"'".^. .una.ft." wlu>e. -'sweet sn,^e,s sud.lenU 

"' ' -^""^ " l'.'.t -d n,v work wnl, eenso, 

has I., en „„.■>■ s..M.Un,« than ^.n.lu.^ out ahout a/fd workni, 
^^.>ll p.-.,,de ul,.. ..di->s,a. and nu.tuu '.nn Ireedon, tl, teaeh to 
^M.le. I., ^peak.^n,d h, Icain. 1 

,„u ,uai.-. >,„....„, and ..o.n.th t., yo on tlian 
'■''V'" "^'"'^ "l>.-.ue ahou. du .anu..tlnn.,..u. d,, 

'"'''•'I'-' -■il.. to othe. KoMl.d, aCd 

.".......e a, ,s u a ,he,. .s that „l l..ipn„ t+u n,«^, .. e d.at tl,e^ ate 

■'I-"'- d,.n,, tha, rs ton.ake-^ .,1 the ndon^, 

_...<! po.pl. .Uah.J.L d„.,,,,|,,„,an..at.„ns'u,.ua,e.,.,u.,„ed 
^Mlh I'UM Aniendni.nt ii,d a..„K,,ii, lued,,ni, 

^'"^ '-^ " MM I, ,.,,.un..an,:,.., ,l,.n 

7''' •'" •"'.."t'.nnn 1 ha^e,deu.led. t,. .leserd^et une uas , t„ .V.- 

^" ■.'^entor^ s.u.u^ ,,| tlu needs tlu.t < 

..'•....<■ ti.e spe,,lu o,,^an■/.at,on, uhuh 
-'"•''^ ""■'"^ ' ......c-.n n„„e thorour.hK ,,„ a 
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few dT the oi'^ani/atioiis whose names ate nut sclf-^xplanalury or 
whose serviceij are unusual or unique. 

Using^tKe List ^ ' ' 

l() be^in with-, you might want to write to them all anJ ask them 
to send vou their^eataJogs ot publications and posrtiun papers C(3i^- 
ei^iiing' censorship' aiuT anything 'else that they i^ill 5cnd vuu for 
free. Some of these group'ji publish little about ccjisorship but' have, 
taken stands opposing it. Others pubJish so much that even their 
membcrsliip materials will give useful ceysorshi^) information. By 
looking at authors listed in their catalogs and reading titles and 
annotations one_can get a good^idea of who is active ih censorship 
matters and vvliat each organization's special interests are. 

AncTthcr way to use the list is to refine it. .Ml^thc addresses arc 
nationaj offices, and unless yt>u b^pp^'n to live in the organiza- 
(iiSn's home state, chances are that few people you contact' there 
will be able to, visit y^fiir school or talk to your legislator. It's a 
long way fr(),m ihC executive secretary of ^ national organization 
to a citizen in your school district who can help you support The 
Catcjii'j in the Rye before your school board. You might want, 
then, to use this list as a starting f)oiht, to ask those organizations 
whicfrha\e state affiliates to send you the address of your state's 
altiluitc. I hTough-vtJie state affiliate you can get the names ol peo. 
pie who are especially interested in censorship inattcrs. (;\n other 
\va\ u)l locating some stato atfiliates is to ask your state iTflice ol 
[)Lil)lic instruction. ) 

\'on vvill want, too, to refine the list l)y bupp.lqmeniing it. One 
address xoifll want to add is that of y<>ur state) oflice ol public 
instruction or state board of ediicatioit* Anothei whole set ol ad 
dresses that is mj^stiig fioni the list is that u[ ielig\ous groups. 
Alany relipoiis organizations support inte-llectual l^edci.m, and 
may\ itiinisters, priests, aiuf rabbis are willing to assist in censor 
ship controversies. In fact, so many are, su[>portive that list^ing tlie 
organizatTT)ns here is impo'ssible. Some citizens ami piolessional 
groups aie also missing (League of AVomen Voters, Ameiican Or 
tho[)s} e hiau ic Association, etc.). A letter to the National Acl Hoc 
Comnnttcc- AgainstOensorship asking for the names ami aefdresses 
ot oigaui/atious which eoinpiise itb naembershij) will ^erve as a 
beginning tor all wl j.hws< ( / 
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^ In, all cuscs, if yoii w^nt ^77^;:^;^ sonic one who is L^^whc. is 
. troth ycur s^tc or your touii-you will eventually iJvc to" reach 
local or^anlzatl\)ns. . ' * ^y^^i^ 

Inventory^f Needs 

, All the listccl^,rganizatiy/,s provijlc- many services. Ui^ler each ' 
• „ semee I kst o^y a tew K^f.the most useful urga,„.at,ons lo^ that 
clTZ "'"^.^-'""^-^ tlK- subject(s) that each c*.ie Irancfles es^e- ^ 
^:s:::'.mL^i---- a.,,^c.nsu,ta.nts .e su.e to che^k^ 
/'"W/c«^.on.^A^^^^ Cn,l Liberties Un.on (teaclu^T^ul stu- 

•lo 're-Kn^ Fr -t^^^""^"" ^"^,'>^^- Association (ail aspects of, treedom 
to read . freech.m to Read ^Foundation (significant court cas'es^ 
Nafonal CouncU of Teachers of Fnghsi/levervtiun/parHcXy 
pertnient to the Fngiish classroom) ■ ' ^ ""^u'-iriv 

thm't/ 7; ' t' ^'''P^' know some- ' 

t ung and wi,o speak especially well. LA\V\'FRS: .American BaL 
A.ssoe,at.on Hrst , .Amendment Lawyer's .\ssociation. JUDCFSV 
P.rst Amendment Lawyer's Association. Your ar^ may alsohave 
an o,gan,.at..,n of state judges or ofiedeM judge" Staft^prem 
court judges o,l...s are Hsted. usually, n. the phone bc^undel 
t u statc_.,nennnent. DOCTORS: XationJ A,] Upc Commutee 

t m 'h i n!'T" P-^h,atr,c assoc.afo,>s 

tlMt belong o the (.onunutee. UklTKRS: P.F..\. IVntcr's-Guild 
ol Amer.ea hu 1 he pubhsher. of a pa. tKular wnteJ whose books 
au- o ten challenged. Pl'BLlSI IKRS: " .Assoc.atum ol Amencan 
Pub hshers. Na^onal Ad Hoc Connnutee Agan.st CeSorsh.p. Th ! 

.Nat.oual Kdif^ation-.U.ouauon. An.encan Fcde.atn.n' of Teach 
ers. 1 hose group, keep track ol .tate legislation Ld legistS.rs' 
..j.in.ons. he chants) o, thej.ulKKuy u,mm.ttee(s) (where „4t 

..S1..N1. lUKS ( P KhLl(,10,NS: National .Ad llo. Co.ym'ittee 
Agan.s ( ensoolup .\,neiican Ci. d Lihertie. Umon. TFACHFRS^ 

1 M i'" ' ^^-^^W^^ -^--^ ^ ii^o! 

So.ul Mud.c^. .N,n.,nal bUeMc e ^achers Association Speech 
Comn.anuauo,, .-\...,uuon A,ne,Uan .As.oUafon ol School 
l..ilrKu^an=, j>^,„, ,„ Kcui houndat.on. An,e,i,an Libu.s 
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sociation Ollkc- ol" Iiitcllccliuil Freedom. BUSINLSS PKRSONS , 
COXNKCriiU Wn ir PUBLISHL'^G: ([)()()kscllcrs. thcaterowncrs. 
nia)4a/.iiK- piiblisluTs) Mccft^JJoaliiion, Inc. KNGLISH TEACI lERS: 
National Count il ol I cac hcrs of Knglisli. NC'I K also maintains a 
list ol '^.)cakci;> li'om other |)rorcssit>n's who have been especially 
helplul to Knglish teaeluTs. 

' Lci^al^mlvict'. First Amendment Lawyer's Assoelati(Mi. American 
Civil Liheriies Union. Local chapters of the American Federation 
()} l eacheJIantl the National Lilucation Association. 

Crisis help. Freetlom to Read Foundation. National Council ol 
reachers ul Fnglish. V^ur stMte alTilialc of NCTF. Loc;i,l chapters 
uC the American FediTation' ol rcachers and the National Lduca- 
tion Aiiociation. 

Prt parifiii guidelines lt)r 'selt c tioti oj niutcnah aml^jor liafidlin^ 
cornpiaifits. National Council id leachers ol' Lnghsh and your., 
state NCi L all'itiate lot ht)W-to-do-it inlormation, lor samples, and" 
lor consaltant^. .Xnuiiean LihiaiA Association. Foi other jjoinls 
111 \icvv on tlic lUciticr: Aniciitan Association ol Sc}loo^ Adminii- 
luitors, Ncitii'iial A^sliuiIImu i»I ScccMuIary School FiiiKip4ls, 
National A.vsot ialh.>n (»t LU nu.iilai \ St howl. Vi iiu ipaih, an(f the 
Nallonal SlIiooI Hoaul.i Associain)n 

!(>hh\in^ Nali.iual Ad I loi CwniiniUct \^.nii.>il C<. iibwi.*,lnp. 
\1( t^la C..ahM>'n. llu i ii an ,Cl\ ll l.iinilics Lnion. Natjonal 

l-.thuatii'ii \^>«>v i.iiiwn Amciiian Fcdciationwl I he i s » 1 In i >ui^li 
llu' litttljun l«' Ktad 1- iJinulaliou \ on tan Icain hi>\v to establish 
wi )wni i\-;;i(>iuil td In.. lwbb\in^ ^mcnip:. One pnhlnaiion must l)c 
nw niionetl hen: Keiuieih F. Noiwkk Lobbying Jtn tu'cdtua^ 
(New \'..ik. St Xlaiun'r, 1973) l-.,cccipt^ available liec afli 

painphlei ti-ni NcUhnial.Ad II. x C^^nnnUlee .Against Cxn.vnship 

Mn/u e It \ . .n bi I i>me in\ oh e.l ni u t'v>\n t case, tin vn^ani/.a 
(i.'n.^ ffUi^h! j>i.j\uK Iniancial aiul/oi hgal .•>U[)poit, anvl/i)r tlu'\ 
r/i/i^lu lilt unit. I Jiifi.ti- [)rielb whhh suppoii \ win niten si.",. iMee 
doni i.> Read l /nnlalioir Xi.nii^an 0^^^ libeill.b LnioU As>o 
('ialh.n .»! Ani.iuan Fnbh.'iliei S \nit>ih"an !■ i deujin>n id le.i. hci.«i. 
N.iin>n..l Iduvall..n >i latioii Tli.i |>ubltih<^ ' ^d du w . .i k w hl^^h 

h a^ bet n ai^^u ke<l n. i L;b t .t\:M> 1 dt . <n \ Im b.il 1 



Ai... , \ I » c... c,l (1. t )l l^.c. 



1 I. , ., 1 > ' '« ' 

A',,... i o ' > < -1 f.. 1.1 ■ n . ,.i 

|- I , » V iWm .1 1 . id I . . , d.i I . '1 1 I » ;i t I J' 
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^ /conccmccl with censorship in the schools. They keep active com- 
Im.ttees gomj- all over the country, participate in most coalitions 
^iKUinst censorship, maintain offices and »taff, follow legislation 
'Hnd court cases, puhlish inlormati..n, try tc, keep current lists of 
consultants/and trv to help individual teachers who are embroiled ■ 
m censorship controvvrsies. A call to the executive secretary of the 
^rcedom to Read Foundation almost .dways gives the caller some 
."lor>nut.on and help. .A call to the National Council of Teachers 
o t "gl>sh or to the chair of the CensoYship Committee or^president 
"t your \C K alf.liate will also ehcit good advice, publ.cat.ons, 
and a reterra to someone who can consult on almost any problem. 
.\carly .dl th^ listed organizations have taken formal positions 
opposing censorship and favoring intellectual freed(>m ' 

. I lu- .Media Coalition, Inc. and the National Ad ^oc Commuiee 
Agains Censorship are lodse affilia^ons of other organizations 
uhah have banded together to act more effectively against censor- 

P.l-..\. is^an international o'rgani-^.ation whose primary ..function ■ 
^ .s to bring pressure to bear on foreign governments to free impris- 

0. .ec uruers and artists and/or t.o pennii them-to emigrate 

nu- Anu-rican Civil Liberties Union and the Farst Amendment 

1. avv>e, s .\ssocianon are interested m all forms ofcensorship and 
••"In mudcntallv in school censorship. ' The First Amendmem 
l-auvcr s AsM.ciaiu.n is a very informal, loose affiliation of (as ol^ 
tlm wming 102 auorneys from everywhere in the United States 
^^■h^, ^,in:udh.c m First Amendment cases. 

. Lou Uilieu Sianek describes the actiyities.of the American Li> 
braiA As.ociat,..,,. the Xaiional Council of Teachers of English ' 

u .AuKnean Civil I.ihc.ties Union, ihc .Media Coalition, Inc.', and 
1 .0 .Vuional AA Hoc Committee .Against Censorship in-consider- ' 
able .ioiail in C. u.ur.s/uf>\ : I Guide for Teachers. Librarians, h^d ~ r 
^.^ bii^Ln '■f^ ^'■.cdom (free frdm Dell 

uJIIitT^ = ■ " P^aza, New York. N.Y. 

• unhk^. l;.uv.,„-.s b.dy of v^ell-iustructed 

nun. ha^. U, labo, 1.^ .,u, da.K h.cad When [ first began to wOrk 



T Jl TT'f''^'- - o^.,whehned■ by alUhe thn.gs 

thai n^.cded d.ung a„d all the pc.ple ihai J was told 1 "should" 
hiusi .ci u. kno.v. Iho effort is wo.iUit, though, for tluu- 
IS .^-^J ■■>^"".u s.usfact..,,, •Vthe resuhs.lfall beai-s fiuii, as in 
"'-'t U k 1 h.d .vuh Ic,^v.K...ii^k> about countncs' where books 
aici. t banned iKxause n., one i. all,,wcd lo pn-u. anvtfnng objcc; 
H-nable. Ar>d u bo,. t,ua m the a,.,. „bscenhs law tc.unn'nv 
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i-^ivcn ji^iutly with a (tedicated Firsi Amendmciu bwycr, wiih ihc 
owhft of my ravorilc movie llVeatc^» and with the person who runs 
theJ)ook;i.tore I nv>^i^ acj^iire. I hope yoii,.loo, will join us. 



National Organizations Concerned with Intellectual Freedom 

. 5 ' 



Ame ritai ssoe/ation oi 
Sc hool /\tiili/riist-rators 
1801 North Vloore St. 
Ros^slyn, Vaf 22209 
703-528-0700 

.\nferiean Association ol , 
School L^ibr^ri.^iV '• 
ast Huron St. ' 
Chicago, 111. 60G,1 1 
3 12-944-6780 
.\merican Bai AssoLiaiion 
• I 15>*'l:".. bOth St. 
Cl]icagi),,lll. 60b:>/ 
312-947-4000 

Amciican Ci\ il Libci uii 
I mull * 

22.F.a:>L -HiLll .M. 

N.-w Voik, N, V*.100U> 
^ 212^2^1222 

A tuL I It^ an 1" e dci ai iwi I » ) I 

1 I l)u|)j)nL C>nc U N.W 
Washingion, DC. 20030 
202-79/ 4400 / 
Aiuc luan LibVary Asst>tiaiio 
(inij-c ItM IntcUct LLial' 
0^ ct'dym 

:UN;.ajjL Hin oil St. 
Chicago. Il'l. Gobi 1 
f 3l2-9-}4b780 

- r 

A 

^*nj> lU) ^tJlC at flll.llt.■^. 



.Xsiioeiation oi' Anierican 

Piiblishers J . 
1 Park Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 100 16 
212-689-8920 

* First .Anienchnent Lawyer^ 
.'Vssociatiyui . ^\ 

Suite 1200 "••it '"r 

1 737 Chestnut St. 
Philadclph ia, Peini. 1 ^1 03 
215-665-1600 

* Freedom to Read 
Fodridation 

50 East Huion Si. 
Chicago. 111. 6061.1 
312-944 6780 

Internalioiial KLadini^ 

AiiOL iation 
«00 baiksdaU; K.l ' 
Ne-uark, Del. l971 \ 
302-731 160U ' 

"Mcdia-Ciijalitioii. liu. 
:U2 MadiM)n A\A . 
New \\)ik, N^Y. luui / 

^ N5 d^\u II aF iSla e ( Jo n lin 1 1 L I . t 
Agaiiit|L.-C^is^rship ... 
22 First.4()^Mt. ' 
New Ycjrk^iV^'. iSfo 1 6 
212 086-7091' ' 

. >l it>.M. .^igani/alk>iis. 
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National Associ^tiun o{k[c^^^t,E,K, American'Centcr 

" Fifth Ave. 

York, 10010 
212-25'5-1977 

703-528-6000 



National Association of.£le-Jv*l*.E.N. / 
mentary School Princig'ii^tf^''' 156 Ftfl 
1-8Q1 North Moore St. ; New Yo 

Rosslyn, Va. 22209-* ' - 212-25*5 



^'ational Council for the 
Sociai Studies 
SuUe^O.6 ^ ' " 
203-0 M St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-296-0760 

. NationiJ C()u;icil of Teachers 
of Knglish 
1111 Kenyon Rd. 
L'rbana, 111. 61^01 
217-328.-3870 
National Education 

Association 
1201 16th St. N.W. 
Washingtnn, D.C. 20036 I 
202-833-4000 

National .AssocyJt'ion ui \[ 

SecoJuiary School -Principals 
1904 .Association Drive 
Reston. Va. 2209*1 
703-860-0200 

National Science IccilIi^i:, 

Ass^dciatjon 
1 742 Con/it^cticia A\c, N.W. 
Washington; D.C. 20009 
202-265-4150 ' 



Speech Comrriunication 
Association 
^ 5205 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, Va. 22041 
703-379-1888' 

*W'riter's Guild of America 
East, Inc.' 
22 W. 48th St. 
New York, N.Y. U)036 
212-575-5060 

*Writer's Guild of America 
Wes^ Inc. 
8955 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calit^0048 
21^-550-1000 

National School Boards 

Association 
1055 Ihonias Jeffcfson 

St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 ^ 
202 337-7666 

Youi State DepaiLiiieia »W 
Public Instruction, 

State Department of 
»Education 



l lirough the Media Coalition, Inc.. the Nafional Ad Hoc Gomm'it- 
ttv Against Censorship, and the Freedom to Read Fo'undation\(all 
hst><J above), many other organizations can be reached,' such as the 
American Association ot Univers,ity. Professors,- the National Coun- 
cil ol Churches of Christ, the .American Booksellers Association, 
rthe (J.S>. .National Student Association, The Newspaper Guild; and 
•the Child Study Assoeidtion. 
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Larry D. Barrett, Administrative Consultant with the lo^va Department of 
Pubhc Instruction, is a frequent speaker on, school law issues. He was a 
social studies teacher and department head in the Om«I^, Nebraska, pub- 
lic schools. He received his J.U. degree from the Univertsity of Nebraska 
and is a member of the I«vwa and Nebraska bar* associations. He is currently 
a Ph.D. candidate in educationaUadminlstration at Iowa State University. 



Richard Beach is a professor of English Education at the University of Minne- 
sota, tjr received a B.A. degree from Wesleyan University, an M.A. degree 
c' fropfi rrinity College, and^a Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. He is co- 
-author with Alan C. ?ur\cs o( Literature* and the ^Reader: Research in 
Response to Literature, Reading Interests, and Teaching of Literature, He 
has published arjtieles and book chapters on various aspects .of teaching 
. English. ■ ^ ' 

Gertrude Bcrgcr is-a professor pf education at E|ro6Wyn College of the City 
University of New York. In addition to her activities in the field of ceti- 
■ ' sorship» she- is activa in the field of vvomeiyA-^fudies. Among her publica- 
tions is "Changing Roles of Women," which appeared in the Journal of 

Research and Development in Education. 

t ■ ■ ' a 

June Langford Berkley is^Jiiiir^of the English Departmefit at Fort FryeUIigh 
School, Bevei-ly, Ohio, andp^t^-ti^c instructor ^n theE^ucation Depart- 



orient at Marie ttaJ^^HcgeT She ^ the autho^ of a/mimber of curriculum 
guides selected by NCTE forvlhc -national curriculum exchange, and is a reg- 
ular contributor to regiomil and state education joH^nals. A past preskiejit 
of the Southeastern Ohio Council of Teachers of English, a founder^and 
member of the executive committee of the Conference on Ohio E«glish 
bepartments, she has served two terms on the NCTE Board g^^irectors 
and appeared on NCTE oational convention programs. 



Lcc Burress is Professor^^of English at the University of Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point. He has' written a, number of articles on American literature, folk- 
lore, and censorship. He is imrrcntly president of the Wisconsin CourK^Jil^ 
I of Teachers of English. ^ * * « * * 

- \ . ^ * • . . ■ • ^. 

James E. Davb. Professor of English and Chairman of the English Department^ 
at Ohio University (Athens)' is the* author of over thirty pirticres and sec- 
tions of books on thdf teaching of. English. He is* a freqtient speakter at 
NCTE convejitions and«h'as been a member ^that organization's Uoar^ of 
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.cl^cctors since 197L-. 11c has also served as president ot tt Southl-astcrn 
Ohu. Counci ot Teachers of English- and the Ohio Co£ J^-o^S X"" 
orStuio,r'^" -'^'^ '^^ '"^ pK«cations of bo^h 

k " ' ^ " - ■ V ■ ■ ' ' 

"^^th H "v'"r."u V "r*""' °' '^"^'"'^ at AVi^o^ State Un^ivcrsity. He 
cccuc l H A. and M...V dcKreos in English" and a Bh.D/in English education 
f,om- he Un.versuy bf Iowa. He is co-iuthor ot /.ac/^.A^/ZW, 7oZ 

'>^>-^ published nearly 200 articles on cen^rship, adole^^nl 
. Or":ro„^ .^^ E".«''-^'—riculu.n: lie has been chair of theW 

' h V V Ir ' ">'^'"'^" t'"^ Executive Corrfmit|fe of 
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■ AJlan Caatthorn teaches at the*raJuate School of Education 6f the University 

• 'uluf '""^^ ^C' '^' Com,nissibn on Currit.' 

ulum. He holds- A^B., M.F.d., and Ed.D. degree=wfro,n Ten^l^fe Universitv ' 

> ohn m" ^""^ Ha^^.ard .University and'a 

John Hay #llou; at the University of thicago. He taught high school 
Knghsh and psychology, and before joining the faculty of the Univer." o 
P Ansy lyania was principal of eh^ Abington H,gh%chool. He is coauthor of 

■ R°l^"t Hog^Ji is -Execdtive Director of tl,t National Council of\achers 

'd r™ VS^"- Hogan.was as^sistant 

■ i n H I n ^."'"7'.^^'°" EngliU\irr the Colltge Entrance E-xamina-- 
tu.n Boa;al. l)«rmg-J,>s, tenure H;ithA|cTE,JIoiaK has represented the 
^rgan.z5rK,n and us rfien^bersKip ^^erou% .fa^tfonal col^n^ittees and 
comn,.ss.on.s mcludnig tl^e Ad Hoc (^omn^fttee clj^ <Jopyriglu Law. ,L ' 
^esiden"t r • ^.Sf,^'^"^-, C^"-'"" on^Censorlip. and the 

wtdeW h L ?-r'"'r" °" ^"^ Pornography. He has published 

widely in pj-ote*SKjnal journals. ' 
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"tnlr J- P^">«"r. of English Eduction arid Uire'ctor of the' 

English GurncuJun, Study Center a. ln{liip^Univcrsity. is the author.^,, 
i^trn'dil"*!'/ twentvbooks on th. teachin^of English, speech, afd 
Journalism. ;\ foT^ficr >-ice president of NCTE. he.'recently completed a 
sif-year terni as vice president, presideot. and inimediate-past president of 

- .the liuliana Council oL^chers of English. He is alsoKCompleting a three- 

■ year term as chair o^^CTE Commiflee Against Censorship 
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J.^Charles Park. Professor of^Ellucationai Foundations and Counselor of 
Education at the Univ^rsit^of U'isconsin-WhiteWater. has been- a student 
ot right-wing pressure groups and public education' for fifteen years He has 
spoken to a number of educatiohaj organizations about presjure groups in 

* niT""" """k 1 '? ' °^ P^'^P^'"8 a series of educational articles 

•on the growth of the New Rjg^t. . 




Robert T. Rhode, Associate Instructor, in Englilsh at Indiana University, be- 
came involved in research on Firtt Amendment rights when he served as 
ii graduate assistant in tne Indiana University English Curriculum Stully 
•Center. He combines Ms talents as a musician and artist in tt!'a?lung li,ter^- 
turc. ' ' 

* Diaile P. Shugert^ Associate Professor of English at Centred Co nn^rtTcut *S<ate' 
Cotlege, is pr<;sident of the Connecticut Council of Teachers of' English 
aitd is CC TE censorship chair. She is,also Censorship Committee chair anoV 
SL.^E representative for the New England Association of Teachers^ o^^' 
V,;- English. She edits and distpbutes'tlie "NEATE Ration'aies- for pontrov/r- 
^ sial "^Books' ' and hjis xronauctGd sessions fot ^rieetings of NCTE,. C^E^^ 
NEATE, an'd CCTE.- ■ ' - ^ ^ ^ 

Robert C. ^mall, .Jr., is Associate Dean, Gracfuate Studies and Researcli, 
VirginiaV*ljfely^echni« Institute and State University. He is co-author of 
Literat*i4i'*: fa^ Adolescents and author of* Th e Neur Fiction and View Point 
arui Point of View. He isllirector of AJ^AN ( 1977-^fcsen,t)-a;n^xur^rentl^ 
program chair and participant in NCTE, CEE, and VATE.*He4S^Mtf3 editor 
of th e Virginia Assoc ia t io n of ' Tea chers of English' B U lleiin ah d is c hair o f 
the NCTE Committee to. Revise Books for You, . ' 
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Charles Suhor, 'Deputy Executive Director, Internal A^^fairs-^ for thc^NatiDn^, 
^ Couricil^f Teachers of English, jis a former English teachpi^ja^^n^sb 
supervisor for New Orleais Public Schopl^ln the past he hastwr^ed in 
numerous ^ICTE groupsr iijcluding SLATEl^l. Committee to ReVlew Cur- 
riculum B|Ulletins, Cofnmission on the Ertglish 'Curriculum, and«>the New 
, Orleans and Louisiana Affiliates of the Council. His article^ 'and pioetry 
have appeared in many publications. ^ . V * 



